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our  membership.  As  the  responsibility  is 
great,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  humility  that  I 
accepted. 


With  3,300  member  stores,  600,000  em¬ 
ployees  on  member’s  payrolls  and  a  business 
of  about  $6,000,000,000  annually,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  Association  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  is  too  apparent  to  require 
argument.  And  this  importance  is  greatly 
augmented  because  the  interests  of  our 
members  are  identical  with  those  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  consumer — lower  prices,  and  general 
prosperity  for  all,  as  opposed  to  higher 
prices  for  their  own  products  for  which  rela¬ 
tively  small  favored  groups  are  continuously 
propaganding;  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
by  legal  statute  what  is  impossible  under 
fundamental  economic  law  higher  prices 
through  legislative  grant  and  favors,  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  pockets  of  the*consuming 
public. 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  the  craft’s  representative 
organization,  active  in  the  study  of  better 
retailing  methods  and  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  retailers 
and  particularly  necessary  in  a  country 
which  has  been  called  at  once  the  most  law¬ 
less  and  the  most  lawridden  of  all  civilized 
nations.  It  is  our  duty  as  citizens,  merchants 
and  as  the  consumer’s  sole  organized  repre- 
sentative,  to  be  represented  at  the 
legislative  table  and  to  present  our  case 
energetically. 


A  Message  From  Our  New  President 


President,  Best  &  Company,  New  York  City 


TO  be  elected  President  of  the  N.  R.  D.G.A. 

is  a  great  honor  and  particularly  pleasing 
to  me  because  entirely  unexpected,  and 
apparently  intended  to  give  recognition  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Independent  Specialty 
Store,  which  is  such  an  important  group  of 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


President  LeBoutillier  Needs  No 
Introduction  to  Our  Craft 

At  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  Philip 
LeBoutillier  was  unanimously  elected  President  of 
jrour  Association. 

President  LeBoutillier  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  of  our  country.  As  President 
of  Best  &  Company,  New  York  City,  he  occupies  an 
important  position  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  mer> 
chants.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  execu¬ 
tive  and  prudent  merchaniliser,  and  assumes  the 
Presidency  of  your  national  organization  equipped 
with  a  point  of  view  on  problems  of  retailing  gained 
through  years  of  practical  and  successful  experience. 

Although  a  busy  executive.  President  LeBoutillier 
has  devoted  himself  generously  and  untiringly  in  the 
past  to  the  work  of  your  Association.  As  Chairman 
of  its  Tariff  Committee  he  showed  himself  to  be  an 
able  champion  in  opposing  a  tariff  bill  which  jeo¬ 
pardized  the  hest  interests  of  his  fellow-merchants. 
As  Chairman  of  this  Committee  he  was  ever  ready  to 
give  advice  and  counsel  and  to  light  for  a  cause  which 
he  knew  to  he  right  even  at  great  personal  sacrihce. 

Not  only  have  tariff  matters  commanded  his  atten¬ 
tion,  but  President  LeBoutillier  has  never  failed  to 
answer  every  call  made  upon  him  to  aid  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  common  problems  affecting  our  Craft. 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.4ssociation  may  be  assured  tbat  under  his  leadership 
and  guidance  the  Association  is  in  safe  hands.  We 
are  most  certain  that  his  administration  will  he  pro¬ 
ductive  of  constructive  effort  and  that  when  he  relin¬ 
quishes  the  duties  of  office  the  science  of  retailing 
will  have  been  benefitted  by  his  leadership. 

We  can  pledge  to  President  LeBoutillier  at  the  in¬ 
ception  of  his  administration  the  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the  Craft. 

A  Record  Breaking  Convention 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  your  Craft 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  your  Association  as  one 
of  the  greatest  gatherings  of  merchants  ever  assem¬ 
bled. 

In  a  spirit  of  modesty  may  we  say  that  messages 


are  being  received  daily  lauding  the  Convention  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  excellence  of  program  as  well 
as  its  record-breaking  attendance  at  all  sessions. 

The  success  of  the  Convention  should  be  attributed 
to  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  Associate  Groups,  to  the  members  of 
(committees  and  to  our  headquarters  staff,  all  of  whom 
devoted  themselves  generously  and  untiringly  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  they  accepted.  We 
wish  to  take  this  means  of  expressing  our  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  all  those  who  contributed  in  any  meas¬ 
ure  towards  the  success  of  this  great  event. 

We  are  certain  that  the  conscientious  attendance  at 
the  sessions  and  active  participation  in  discussions 
will  result  in  all  delegates  returning  to  their  stores 
better  equipped  to  solve  the  problems  which  confront 
them  during  the  current  year. 

The  Convention  showed  conclusively  to  government 
authorities  and  the  business  world  in  general  that 
retail  merchants  recognize  the  important  part  which 
they  must  play  in  stabilizing  business  conditions  and 
are  ready  to  accept  seriously  their  responsibility  in 
working  out  a  sane  solution. 

May  the  enthusiasm  aroused  and  the  valuable  con¬ 
tacts  made  during  the  days  of  the  Convention  be 
maintained  and  developed  as  the  months  pass  on. 
This  Craft  of  ours  occupies  the  important  place  which 
it  holds  to-day  because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  permeates  its  entire  member¬ 
ship. 

Yes!  It  was  a  great  Convention,  but  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  and  be  worthy  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Gkiods  Association. 

Oppose  Price  Fixing  By  Law 

On  January  27th  last  there  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
referred  to  the  House  the  so-called  Kelly  Price  Fixing 
Bill  (H.  R.  11).  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  price  fixing  legislation  that  a  bill  of  this  character, 
has  been  reported  out  of  Committee  and  referred  to 
Congress,  and  it  is  also  the  first  time  that  such  a  biU 
has  been  considered  in  Committee  without  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  being  afforded  to  interested  parties  to  make 
their  views  known. 
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This  bill,  which  is  intended  to  grant  to  manufac¬ 
turers  the  right  to  dictate  the  resale  price  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  to  make  this  right  enforceable  at  law,  is  a 
familiar  measure  to  our  members.  For  well  over  a 
decade,  price  fixing  legislation  has  been  introduced 
at  various  sessions  of  Congress,  and  although  it  has 
experienced  minor  modifications  at  each  appearance, 
yet  its  ultimate  end  has  remained  unchanged. 

Members  of  our  Association  have  always  taken  a 
firm  stand  in  opposing  such  bills  in  the  past,  and  you 
must  continue  to  do  so  until  their  proponents  realize 
the  folly  of  this  most  insidious  attempt  to  control 
business  through  the  means  of  Federal  legislation. 

An  analysis  of  the  present  Bill  proves  that  it  is 
just  as  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  the  retailers  and 
the  consuming  public  which  they  serve  as  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

By  what  process  of  reasoning  or  on  what  appeal  to 
common  sense  can  the  proponents  of  this  Bill  ask 
Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  will  permit  them  to 
grant  lower  wholesale  prices  and  permit  lower  retail 
prices  to  merchants  in  the  larger  cities  of  our  country 
than  they  would  grant  to  those  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns  within  the  same  trading  areas?  The  granting 
of  this  option  hy  law  to  manufacturers  would  prove 
most  disastrous  to  merchants  doing  business  within  a 
radius  of  from  25  to  50  miles  of  every  metropolitan 
center.  In  fact,  it  might  well  result  in  the  very  de¬ 
struction  of  the  mercantile  life  of  such  communities. 
Not  only  does  this  Bill  permit  unjust  discrimination 
between  the  merchants  in  smaller  cities  and  towns 
and  those  located  in  the  larger  centers  of  distribution, 
but  it  also  permits  tmjust  discrimination  between 
adjacent  competitive  urban  centers  by  permitting 
lower  wholesale  and  retail  prices  to  the  merchants 
in  one  city  than  those  granted  to  fellow-merchants  in 
a  neighboring  city. 

Moreover  this  Bill  would  seriously  interfere  with 
modern,  approved  methods  of  merchandising,  which 
have  been  evolved  after  long  years  of  costly  experi¬ 
ment  by  retailers.  Imagine  a  Bill  which  dictates  in 
most  arbitrary  terms  under  what  conditions  mer¬ 
chants  can  dispose  of  style  or  seasonal  merchandise, 
and  which  denies  them  the  privilege  of  decreasing 
their  stocks  of  staple  lines  of  merchandise,  even 
though  depressed  local  economic  conditions,  unsea¬ 
sonable  weather,  or  purchases  made  in  anticipation 
of  consumer  demand  which  did  not  develop  or  which 
was  slow  in  developing,  or  other  unforeseen  factors 
which  may  bring  about  a  condition  where  the  mer¬ 
chant  finds  himself  heavily  over-stocked  in  such  lines 
and  faces  the  necessity  of  converting  inventories  into 
cash  for  financial  reasons! 

The  present  Bill  is  one  which  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  consuming  public.  It 
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will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to  our 
people.  The  term  “commodity”  as  used  in  the  Bill 
“means  any  subject  of  commerce.”  Yet  the  Honorable 
Schuyler  Merritt,  United  States  Congressman  from 
Connecticut,  states  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
accompanying  the  Bill.  “It  must  always  he  kept  in 
view  that  this  Bill  does  not  refer  to  the  necessities  of 
life,  so  that  it  in  no  way  affects  the  necessary  cost  of 
living.”  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Congressman 
Merritt’s  statement  in  the  report  with  the  all-inclu¬ 
sive  definition  of  “commodity”  in  the  Bill.  Anyone 
can  readily  cite  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  com¬ 
modities,  properly  classified  under  the  general  head¬ 
ings  of  food  and  clothing,  and  hence  rightfully  re¬ 
garded  as  necessities  of  life,  which  arc  marketed 
under  tratle  marks,  brands,  or  trade  names,  and  which 
hence  would  be  very'  definitely  affected  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Bill. 

If  this  Bill  should  be  enacted  the  retailer  would  no 
longer  be  permitted  by  law  to  sell  his  merchandise 
to  the  public,  with  such  service  as  his  class  of  trade 
requires,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  commensurate 
with  the  service  and  quality  which  his  class  of  trade 
demands,  but  his  customers  would  be  forced  to  pay 
the  price  dictated  by  the  manufacturer  whether  or 
not  the  retailer’s  cost  of  doing  business  justified  it. 

Then  again,  price  is  a  variable  economic  factor. 
Prices  are  in  a  constant  state  of  daily  fluctuation.  Un¬ 
der  this  Bill  a  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  enter  into 
a  price  agreement  with  retailers  for  perhaps  six 
months  or  a  year.  During  the  life  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  prices  of  raw  materials  may  drop,  production 
costs  may  be  reduced,  or  other  unforeseen  changes 
may  occur  which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time 
of  making  the  agreement,  which  would  justify  a  low¬ 
ering  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  conditions,  however,  the  retailer  could 
be  held  by  the  terms  of  his  contract  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  his  merchandise,  and  could  be  forced  to 
require  his  customers  to  pay  the  prices  dictated  by 
manufacturers.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  retailer  would  both  suffer  and  that  the 
only  one  to  benefit  would  be  the  manufacturer  who 
is  in  complete  control  of  the  situation. 

Enactment  of  the  Kelly  Bill  would  prove  to  be  a 
source  of  annoyance,  inconvenience  and  harassment 
and  expense  to  merchants,  because  of  the  vast  amoun*. 
of  litigation  which  would  be  most  certain  to  arise  in 
connection  with  its  enforcement,  but  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all  this,  it  would  rob  the  merchant  of 
his  freedom  of  action,  which  is  the  very  fundamental- 
principle  upon  which  the  great  retail  Craft  of  our 
country  is  established. 

Unless  the  retailer  continues  to  perform  his  func¬ 
tion  as  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  consumer,  his 
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I  existence  will  not  be  justified,  and  if  he  becomes  the 

■  selling  agent  of  the  manufacturer  then  he  must  pass 
;  from  the  picture. 

Elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  you  will  find  under  the  heading,  “Oppose  Price 
[  I  Fixing  By  Law — Important,”  a  copy  of  this  Bill 
[i printed  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  a  complete  analysis 
’of  its  object ionahle  features.  These  are  treated  there 
I !  in  far  more  detail  than  we  could  hope  to  «lo  within 
[  the  limits  t»f  these  editorial  columns. 

It  is  your  duty  to  read  carefully  the  arguments  ap¬ 
pearing  on  those  pages  against  this  Bill  and  against 
any  price  fixing,  legislation.  After  you  have  done  so 
lose  no  time  in  voicing  to  your  representatives  in 
Congress  your  vigorous  opposition  to  H.  R.  11,  the 
Mvcalled  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill.  Noiv  is  the  time 
for  the  retail  dry  goitds  craft  of  our  country  to  put 

■  itself  definitely  on  record  as  opposing  this  granting 
of  the  price  fixing  privilege  to  manufacturers,  tvhich 
is  contrary  to  the  common  interests  of  the  consuming 
public  and  the  merchant,  and  the  opening  wedge  in 
the  modification  if  not  the  nullification  of  our  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Retailers  TeMify  On  Vestal  Design  Bill 

I  On  February  14th,  acting  in  response  to  the  privi¬ 
lege  afforded  us,  representatives  of  this  Association 
appeared  before  the  ('ommittee  on  Patents  of  the 
iHouse  of  Representatives  in  order  to  make  known  the 
^position  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  regard  to  the  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  (H.  R. 
7243)  “amending  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  to 
.provide  for  copyright  registration  of  designs”. 

Once  again,  we  stated  our  position  that  the  creator 
•of  an  original  design  which  is  the  result  of  intellectual 
land  artistic  effort  should  be  afforded  proper  pro- 
jtection  against  promiscuous  infringement  on  the  part 
■if  anyone,  whether  he  he  manufacturer,  wholesaler 
»r  retailer,  hut  we  proved  that  the  present  Bill  con- 
>!!ns  provisions  which  place  an  unfair  burden  upon 
the  retail  distributor.  We  questioned  seriously  the 
iJvigah:!ity  of  attempting  to  correct  one  evil  by  the 

I  ion  of  legislation  which  would  result  in 

.rfaier  evils  to  the  American  consumer  and  the  retail 
hotributor. 

Through  the  able  testimony  of  Homer  S.  Ames, 
the  Rike-Kumler  Company,  P.  L.  Ryan,  R.  H.  Macy 
i  Co.,  Inc.  and  Isaac  Lande,  attorney  for  the  Asso- 
'iation,  who  represented  you  at  this  hearing,  it  was 
'l''6nitely  pointed  out  that  this  Bill  contains  features 
"hich,  if  enacted,  would  be  the  source  of  much  an- 

i-vyancc,  inconvenience,  harassment  and  expense  to 
■  tailers  in  the  efficient  performance  of  their  func¬ 
tion  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer.  Sup¬ 


porting  this  testimony,  there  was  filed  a  brief  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Committee  on  Design  Copyright  Bill  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  which  set 
forth  clearly  the  objections  to  this  Bill  as  it  affects 
(lesigners,  producers,  distributors  and  the  public. 
This  brief  is  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this  issue  for 
your  attention  and  consideration. 

As  a  result  of  our  testimony,  the  Committee  on 
Patents  of  the  House  of  Representatives  asked  that 
we  cooperate  with  the  proponents  of  this  Bill  in  an 
attempt  to  recommend  certain  revisions  or  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  overcome  the  objections  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
retail  distributor  and  at  the  same  time,  provide  proper 
(irotection  for  the  creator  of  original  designs  em¬ 
bodying  artistic  and  intellectual  effort. 

Your  Committee  on  Design  Copyright  Bill  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Counsel  of  this  Association  is  now 
endeavoring  to  amend  this  Bill  in  order  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  may  be  relieved  from  all  undue  burdens  and 
responsibilities  and  in  order  that  this  Bill  will  not 
correct  the  evil  of  design  piracy  by  bringing  about 
evils  greater  and  more  far-reaching  in  effect. 

The  members  of  this  Association  may  rest  assured 
that  its  Committee  will  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  see  that  this  Bill  is  not  one  which  wiU  be 
detrimental  to  your  best  interests  and  which  will 
require  you  to  assume  burdens  and  responsibilities 
which  are  not  legally,  ethically  or  economically  justi¬ 
fied.  ' 

This  Bill  Deserves  Your  Support 

On  February  3rd  last  there  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  by  the  Honorable  Charles  J.  Esterly  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  Bill  to  prohibit  the  sending  through  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  of  unsolicited  goods,  wares  or  mer¬ 
chandise. 

This  Bill,  which  is  brief  and  to  the  point,  appears 
in  its  entirety  below.  We  believe  that  this  measure 
deserves  the  support  of  every  retailer.  It  is  aimed 
to  abolish  a  practice  which  has  long  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  expense  to  merchants,  especially  to 
smaller  merchants  throughout  the  country  who  are 
made  the  prey  of  this  obnoxious  practice. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individual,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  partnership  to  send  through  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  either  by  mail,  express, 
or  other  common  carrier,  for  purposes  of 
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sale,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  consignee. 

“SEC.  2.  Upon  conviction  of  a  violation 
of  this  act  the  consignor  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  or  more 
than  $1,000  and  a  forfeiture  of  such  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise.” 

Surveys  which  have  been  conducted  by  our  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Trade  Relations  reveal  the  fact  that  this  evil 
is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  and  is  being 
experienced  almost  daily  by  stores  of  all  sizes  and 
character. 

It  should  be  stopped.  If  only  legislation  can  ac¬ 
complish  this,  then  we  as  retailers  should  support 
this  Bill.  Write  your  representative  in  Congress  and 
acquaint  him  with  your  position  in  regard  to  the 
Esterly  Bill  (H.  R.  9445). 

Coordination  of  Research 

In  addressing  the  delegates  at  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Survey  Conference  in  W ashington  last  December, 
Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
urged  the  industries  and  trades  represented  there  not 
to  curtail  their  research  activities  during  the  year 
1930.  If  anything,  he  made  a  strong  plea  that  industry 
resort  to  well  planned,  constructive  research  as  a 
means  of  finding  the  answer  to  some  of  its  problems. 

During  the  past  decade  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  field  of  research  as  applied  to  retail 
distribution.  No  one  will  question  for  a  moment  the 
valuable  contributions  which  research  has  made 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  retailing. 
What  we  need  to-day  in  the  field  of  research  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  Craft  is  coordination  of  effort  in  order 
that  those  problems  which  are  of  major  importance 
may  be  undertaken  by  research  bodies  which  are 
best  equipped  to  carry  on  the  work;  that  duplication 
of  efforts  may  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  may  thus  be  conserved. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  much  needed  coordi¬ 
nation,  we  invited  into  conference  at  our  recent  Con¬ 
vention  the  directors  of  research  and  professors  of 
marketing  of  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
been  doing  notable  work  in  the  field  of  distribution. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  which  we  believe  provides  for  action 
which  wUl  aid  us  in  reaching  this  goal: 

WHEREAS,  retailing  is  daily  becoming 
more  exacting,  with  consequent  greater  need 
for  facts  in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  desire  for  additional  facili¬ 
ties  and  extended  use  of  research  was  so 
keenly  manifested  in  the  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Monday  evening,  February 
3rd,  and 


WHEREAS,  .the  representatives  of  varioug 
university  research  bureaus  then  expressed 
both  a  willingness  and  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  in  retail  research  problems, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  be 
empowered  to  appoint  immediately  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  devise  a  plan  of  bringing  retail  re¬ 
search  activities  of  the  Association  and  of 
various  research  agencies  into  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  end  that  needless  duplication 
of  research  effort  be  eliminated  and  that  so 
far  as  is  practicable  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  shall  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  both  information  and  activity  in 
regard  to  retail  research,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this 
committee  shall  develop  this  plan  upon 
three  major  considerations: 

1.  That  full  information  regarding  all  re¬ 
searches  conducted  in  the  past  in  the  retail 
field  be  assembled  and  be  made  available 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

2.  That  full  information  regarding  current 
retail  researches  and  proposed  researches 
be  assembled  and  be  made  available  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gk)od8  Assc- 
ciation  through  this  Committee  set  in 
motion  steps  to  coordinate  future  retail 
research  activities  of  research  agencies  so 
that  the  prosecution  of  retail  researth 
projects  may  be  committed  to  the  agency 
best  situated  for  the  work  in  hand. 

We  hope  that  the  work  inaugurated  with  tbe  ap¬ 
proval  of  your  Association  in  convention  assembled 
will  be  productive  of  results.  We  favor  a  well  defined 
program  of  research  in  the  immediate  future,  which 
will  insure  retailers  that  research  will  be  conducted 
on  the  major  problems  of  distribution  which  call  for 
investigation,  and  that  this  research  will  result  in 
findings  and  conclusions  which  may  be  applied  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  operation  of  your  businesses. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  plea  made  by  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  need  of  research 
to-day.  We  want  to  do  our  part  in  carrying  it  out  in  a 
way  to  render  the  maximum  result  to  our  Craft. 

Support  Your  Candidates 

On  April  28th,  1930,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
National  Councillors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  will  assemble  to  nominate  candi¬ 
dates  for  membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Chamber.  Acting  as  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  these  National  Councillors  representing  local 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention 

Retail  Delivery  Association — Cleveland  Public  Auditorium 

March  18,  19,  20,  21 — Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  Message  from  the  Managing  Director 

'the  year  1930  presents  many  unusual  economic  problems  in  the  business  life  of  our 
country.  The  solution  of  these  problems  calls  for  the  best  that  we  have  in  us  of  abili¬ 
ty,  imagination  and  common  sense  .  .  .  Efficiency  of  operation,  control  of  expense, 
elimination  of  waste  and  careful  organization  of  functions  are  all  factors  to  which 
merchants  will  have  to  give  careful  consideration  during  the  current  year  .  •  .  The 
Delivery  Department  ranks  as  the  most  important  service  division  in  a  retail  insti¬ 
tution.  Because  of  its  close  contact  with  customers  it  can  do  much  towards  Y»'omot- 
ing  good  will  among  those  whom  the  store  serves.  Due  to  the  character  of  the  work 
which  it  |>erfornis,  it  can  also  contribute  a  most  important  part  in  helping  to  solve 
those  problems  enumerated  above  requiring  the  attention  of  every  retailer  today 
.  .  .  Your  Convention  affords  a  great  open  forum  for  the  consideration  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  matters.  As  the  result  of  your  deliberations  the  retail  dry  goods  craft 
of  our  country  is  most  certain  to  benefit  .  .  .  Your  meeting  should  he  a  source  of 
inspiration,  knowledge  and  valuable  contact  to  all  those  who  are  privileged  to  attend. 


PLANS  for  the  best  Convention  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association  has  ever  had  have  just  been  completed. 
The  14th  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  at  the 
Cleveland  Public  Auditorium  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
on  March  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  1930.  The  official  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Association’s  Convention  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Statler. 

Full  Day  Programs — Four  full  day  programs  have 
been  arranged,  to  include  subjects  most  pertinent  to 
changing  delivery  conditions.  Ten  papers  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  the  Convention  floor  by  speakers  who  are 
authorities  on  their  subjects.  With  the  discussion  which 
will  follow,  those  attending  are  certain  of  obtaining 
authentic  facts  and  figures  invaluable  in  the  operation 
of  their  departments. 

Samuel  Simon,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Fitzgib- 
bon  &  Crisp  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  will  speak  on 
“Construction  and  Design  of  Motor  Truck  Bodies  for 
Retail  Delivery”.  This  company’s  experience  in  con¬ 
structing  and  designing  motor  truck  bodies  for  some 
of  the  largest  department  stores  in  the  country,  is  the 
background  for  his  address  and  it  will  solve  many  of  the 
problems  experienced  in  the  specification  and  selection 
of  ideal  bodies  for  retail  delivery. 

Ele<'trie  Trucks — The  electric  truck  has  played  a 
most  important  part  in  department  store  distribution. 


Charles  E.  Skinner.  Jr.,  of  The  New  York  Edison 
Company,  New  York  City,  will  present  “An  Analysis 
of  the  Operation  of  Electric  Trucks  in  Department 
Store  Delivery  Service  and  a  Prediction  for  the  Fu¬ 
ture”.  Mr.  Skinner’s  intimate  knowledge  of  this  phase 
of  the  business  is  proof  of  the  value  of  his  address  to 
everyone  present. 

Uniforms — An  important  asset  of  a  good  delivery  de- 
jiartment  is  the  personal  appearance  of  drivers  and  help¬ 
ers  and  the  (juestion  of  uniforms  has  always  aroused 
diversified  opinion.  Howard  Smith,  of  Caleb  V.  Smith 
it  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whose  experience  is  well 
known,  gives  a  talk  on  “The  Purchase  and  Maintenance 
of  the  Drivers’  Uniform”. 

Economy  in  Methods — “(Operating  Procedure  and 
Figures  of  a  Packing  Department”  is  presented  by 
Frank  E.  Seely,  Manager  of  the  Packing  Division, 
Jordon  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Seely,  at 
our  past  Conventions  has  outlined  several  methods  used 
at  his  store.  These  have  met  with  favorable  results, 
and  his  paper  will  define  the  methods  that  have  oper¬ 
ated  most  efficiently  and  economically  in  his  department. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Convention  is  to  be 
delivered  by  C.  W.  Barnhart,  Employment  Manager, 
fhe  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  will  give 
his  valuable  e.xperience  in  his  paper  on — “The  .Adjust- 


inent  Department’s  Reaction  to  Complaints  Emanating 
from  the  (Operation  of  the  Delivery  Department”. 

Accident  Prevention — This  subject  again  finds  an 
important  place  on  the  program,  hut  presented  from  a 
new  angle  hy  George  C.  Ramsdell,  Engineer  of  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
His  subject  is  “Incidents  in  .Accident  Prevention”. 

E.  C.  Pitman,  Technical  Engineer.  E.  I.  Du  Pont  De 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  outlines  in  the  “Ideal 
Painting  Processes  for  Deliver)-  Trucks”,  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  paint  problem,  such  as  climatic  conditions, 
and  their  effect  on  the  various  kinds  of  painting  for 
different  kinds  of  bodies.  This  subject  will  be  graphi¬ 
cally  explained  by  Mr.  Pitman. 

Paul  W.  Schaeffel,  Superintendent  of  Warehouse 
and  Delivery,  The  May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
presents  a  timely  paper  on  “Modern  Methods  in  Furni¬ 
ture  Warehousing”. 

How  to  Secure  More  Selling  Space — Remote  de¬ 
liveries  and  service  buildings  are  more  than  ever  being 
considered  by  stores  interested  in  eliminating  present 
traffic  conditions  surrounding  their  stores  and  securing 
more  selling  space  by  transferring  deliver)'  and  other 
service  departm<jnt  activities  to  a  remote  service  build¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  this  type  of 
building  is  that  of  The  Eleto  Company,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Husson,  President  of  that  company  will  deliver 
a  paper  on  “Design  and  Operation  of  a  Modern  Service 
Building”.  He  graphically  describes  the  many  new  fea¬ 
tures  incorporated  in  this  building.  His  subject  is  a 
real  contribution  to  retail  delivery  knowledge. 

Budgeting  and  Control — An  approach  to  and  a  possi¬ 
ble  solution  of  a  problem  discussed  for  many  years 
by  delivery  executives  is  promised  at  this  Convention. 
Delivery  men  have  always  felt  a  need  for  a  classifica¬ 
tion  enabling  them  to  discuss  with  other  delivery  exec¬ 
utives  their  operations  on  a  comparable  basis.  This  is 
covered  by  the  subject  “Budgeting  and  Controlling  the 
Delivery  Department  Expense”,  which  will  be  a  joint 
paper  by  H.  D.  Brohm,  Controller  and  C.  G.  Hobart, 
Director  of  Service,  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Round  Table  Breakfast  Discussions — These  were  so 
successfully  inaugurated  at  the  last  Convention  they 
are  continued.  Such  topics  as,  “Problems  in  Traffic 
Regulations”,  “Insurance”,  “Unit  Packing”,  etc.,  will 
l)e  discussed  each  morning  at  the  Hotel  Statler  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  major  meetings  at  the  Cleveland 
Public  Auditorium. 

Banquet  Program — The  Banquet  will  be  held  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  March  19,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  at  which 
time  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  is  fortunate  to 
present  as  its  guest  speaker  the  Honorable  Lee  E.  Skeel, 
Municiixil  Court  Justice  of  Cleveland,  and  President  of 


the  Cleveland  Safety  Council.  Judge  Skeel  is  a  forcefiy  | 
orator  and  a  popular  personality.  A  surprise  entertain¬ 
ment  feature  is  included  in  the  Banquet  program. 

Inspection  Trips — Other  features  scheduled  art 
insi)ection  trips  to  the  service  departments  and  rt 
mote  stations  of  The  May  Company,  The  Halle  Brothers 
Co.,  The  Higbee  Company,  and  others.  The  White 
Company  has  extended  an  invitation  to  the  delettates 
to  visit  their  factor)-,  and  a  trip  is  being  planned. 

Exhibits — Several  thousand  square  feet  of  space  have 
been  set  aside  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Auditorium  for 
vehicles  and  other  devices  used  in  conjunction  with  (k- 
livery  operation.  These  exhibitors  are  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  Convention  program  and  this  year  offers  many 
new  exhibits,  which  will  interest  every-  delegate  attend¬ 
ing  the  Convention. 

The  exhibitors  are: 
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Abbott.  Merkt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
American  Austin  Car  Company,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Bender  Body  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Compamy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  New  York  City. 

E.  1.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

The  Electric  Tachometer  Corporation,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Federal-Mogul  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  Ferguson  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 
General  Motors  Truck  Company,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 
Handy  Governor  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
International  Harvester  Company  of  America, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  Lane  &  Brothers,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
Mack- International  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  New 
York  City. 

Perfection  Package  Sealer  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Caleb  V.  Smith  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Service  Recorder  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Spicer  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Stewart  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Store  Equipment  and  Supplies,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
fhe  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

The  Texas  Company,  Chicsigo,  Illinois. 

Waiker  Vehicle  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  White  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


.An  o])en  invitation  to  the  Convention  is  being  issued 
by  the  .Association  to  send  delivery,  garage,  packing, 
service  managers,  and  others  in  the  store  whose  work 
has  any  bearing  or  contact  with  delivery. 
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March,  1930 

and  organizations  and  trade  associations  con¬ 

sider  the  various  candidates  proposed,  nominate  by 
ballot  one  candidate  for  each  vacancy  on  the  Board 
and  submit  such  nominations  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Chamber. 

This  vear.  two  prominent  members  of  this  Asso- 
riation  are  candidates  for  membership  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Chamber. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President  of  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  former  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  been 
proposed  for  nomination  to  represent  the  Second 
Election  District  comprising  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  The  F.  & 
R.  Lazarus  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio  and  a  former 
Director  of  this  Association  has  been  proposed  for 
nomination  to  represent  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Distribution  of  the  National  Chamber. 

Neither  of  these  candidates  needs  further  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods 
Association.  Each  has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of 
this  Association  and  has  rendered  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  Craft. 

As  a  result  of  their  candidacies,  once  again  we  are 
offered  the  opnortunity  of  promoting  the  election  of 
retail  representatives  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
;  National  Chamber.  It  becomes  almost  an  old  story  to 
say  that  the  retailer  has  no  direct  representation  at 
r  the  present  time  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Chamber  despite  the  fact  that  retail  trade 
.  accounts  for  an  annual  volume  of  sales  of  approxi- 
I  mately  $44,000,000,000,  employs  upwards  of  1,500,000 
;  [tersons  and  re]»resents  a  capital  investment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  .$22,000,000,000. 

^e  have  long  felt  the  need  of  adequate  representa- 
:  lion  of  the  retail  craft  in  the  governing  body  of  the 
National  Chamber.  Recent  efforts  in  the  past  to  place 
a  retailer  on  the  Chamber's  Board  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  due  largely  to  unavoidable  technical  problems 
encountered  in  the  election  procedure  which  must  be 
followpil.  Because  of  the  splendid  opportunity 
.  offered  this  vear,  we  should  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  bringing  about  the  election  of  these  two  nien. 

Each  candidate  already  has  the  support  of  the 
number  of  organizations  necessary  to  endorse  the 
;  petition  for  nomination.  Despite  the  fact  that  both 
are  exceedingly  busy  executives,  each  has  expressed 
bis  willingness  to  serve  realizing  that  his  election  will 
entail  considerable  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and 
effort.  Both  Mr.  Tily  and  Mr.  Lazarus  are  willing  to 
make  this  sacrifice  to  do  what  they  can  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  branches  of  business  as  well  as 
those  of  our  retail  craft. 


We  believe  it  to  he  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
the  Association  to  work  actively  for  the  election  of 
Mr.  Tily  and  Mr.  Lazarus.  You  can  do  this  by  asking 
your  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  any  other  local 
or  national  organizations  with  which  you  are  associ¬ 
ated  and  which  hold  membership  in  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerc.e  to  instruct  their  National 
Councillors  to  vote  for  Mr.  Tily  as  the  representative 
from  Election  District  Two  and  for  Mr.  Lazarus  as 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Distribution,  on  April  28th  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  every  member  will  do  this,  their  election  is  as¬ 
sured  and  the  retailers  of  the  United  States  will  have 
capable  and  worthy  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  organization  representing  the  na¬ 
tion's  business. 

Let  us  all  cooperate  in  bringing  about  the  election 
of  these  two  candidates. 

Expense  Figures  Require  Your 
Immediate  Attention 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Beixetin  we  told  you  that 
our  Board  of  Directors  has  again  appropriated  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  the  Association's  funds  for  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  to 
conduct  a  survey  on  the  operating  expenses  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  specialty  stores  for  the  year  1929. 

Since  the  inception  of  these  studies  in  1920,  the 
results  are  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  each 
year  until  to-day  they  are  universally  regarded  as  the 
only  authentic  report  on  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
our  field  of  trade.  They  are  carefully  studied  with 
profit  by  merchants  throughout  the  country  and  are 
widely  quoted  by  those  engaged  in  distribution  in 
discussing  problems  of  marketing.  We  believe  that 
your  Association  is  performing  a  noteworthy  service 
to  the  Craft  in  sponsoring  and  financing  these  annual 
investigations. 

The  questionnaires  asking  for  your  1929  statistics 
have  already  been  mailed  by  the  Harvard  authorities. 
We  are  most  anxious  that  the  final  report  shall  be 
ready  for  presentation  at  the  meeting  of  our  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago  from  May  12lh 
to  15th  inclusive.  Statistics  are  a  very  perishable 
commodity.  Unless  they  are  available  for  use  at  an 
early  date  after  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  they 
apply,  they  lose  much  of  their  value. 

The  ever  increasing  success  of  these  studies  de¬ 
pends  upon  you.  Harvard  is  doing  a  splendid  job, 
but  we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  every  member 
in  order  that  the  findings  may  be  truly  representative 
of  conditions  in  our  Craft. 

Although  we  realize  that  retailers  to-day  are  de- 
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luged  with  questionnaires  of  every  character,  never¬ 
theless,  we  urge  you  not  to  neglect  this  one,  which  has 
the  approval  of  your  Officers  and  Directors,  as  well 
as  of  all  outstanding  members  of  the  Craft. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  will  insure 
a  comprehensive  report  at  an  early  date. 

A  Task  Well  Done  Merits  the  Commenda¬ 
tion  of  Our  Craft 

At  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Conventiou  Alfred  B. 
Koch  relinquished  the  office  of  President  of  your  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Koch  is  the  first  President  to  have  served  two 
non-consecutive  terms,  having  filled  this  office  some 
fifteen  years  ago  when  the  Association  was  passing 
through  a  formative  period. 

Our  Craft  owes  much  to  the  able  leadership  of 
Ex-President  Koch.  During  both  of  his  terms  of  office 
he  devoted  himself  at  great  personal  sacrifice  to  every 
demand  made  of  him  whenever  your  interests  were 


at  stake.  He  has.  been  a  source  inspiration  and  ai 
example  of  energy  and  devotion  to  duty  to  those  o( 
us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  under  him. 

Alfred  B.  Koch  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  during  the  current 
year.  This  is  especially  gratifying  because  it  mean 
we  shall  still  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  pm 
dent  counsel  and  sound  advice  in  the  solution  of  tlw 
problems  which  confront  our  memhers. 

May  we  again  in  these  editorial  columns  lake  th« 
opportunity  of  conveying  to  Ex-Presiilent  Koch  thr 
unanimous  thanks  and  appreciation  of  our  entirr 
membership  for  a  successful  administration,  which 
has  been  a  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  Craft  which  hr 
so  well  served? 


1930  Convention  Passes  Important  Resolutions  I 

Lew  Hahn,  President,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Chairman.  Resolutions  Committee  H 
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OUTSTANDING  Resolutions  passed  by  the  19th 
Annual  Convention,  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  February  3  to  7,  1930,  included  the  pledge 
of  the  Association  to  support  President  Hoover  in 
carrying  out  his  constructive  business  program  for 
economic  stability ;  the  reaffirmation  of  opposition  to 
the  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  now  under  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Committee  on  Patents  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  also,  that  the  Association  shall  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information  and  activity  in  retail 
research,  which  shall  function  through  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  to  de¬ 
velop  a  plan  to  coordinate  future  retail  research  ac¬ 
tivities.  *  »  » 

WHEREAS,  there  is  need  today  for  business  to 
consider  carefully  economic  conditions  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  consistent  with  sound  business  prac¬ 
tice  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  economic  stability 
and 

WHEREAS,  President  Herbert  Hoover  has  inau¬ 
gurated  a  series  of  business  conferences  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  economic  conditions  and  planning  con¬ 
structively  for  the  maintenance  of  economic  stability, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
( ioods  Association  pledge  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  its  support  in  carrying  out  his  sound  constructive 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  express  its  hearty  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  President  for  his  kind  and  helpful 
program,  and 

message  sent  to  our  President,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Koch, 


upon  tile  (K'casion  of  our  Nineteenth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion. 


President  Hoover's  Letter 


January  31,  1930 


'File  White  House, 

Washington 
.Mr.  Alfred  B.  Koch, 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assix'iation, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania, 

New  York  City. 

.My  dear  Mr.  Koch : 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  learn  that  an  e.xtensive  surve) 
of  conditions  in  representative  stores  throughout  the 
country  indicates  the  sustained  buying  power  of  the 
people.  The  cooperation  of  the.  memliers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  looking  toward 
maintenance  of  economic  stability  is  a  powerful  aid 
to  the  nationwide  movement  that  gives  every  evidence 
of  success. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover. 


WHEREAS,  H.  R.  7243  known  as  the  Vestal  D^ 
sign  Copyright  Bill  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Patents  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  although  in  sympathy  with  the  affording  of 
every  necessary  protection  to  the  originator  of  a  design 
through  intellectual  and  artistic  effort,  believes  that 
this  Bill  would  place  an  unwarranted  burden  upon  the 
retailer  who  would  find  it  practically  impossible  I^efore 
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buying  to  determine  whether  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  (»f  items  of  merchandise  are  infringements  or 
not,  and 

WUMRKAS,  this  procedure  would  result  in  greatly 
increased  costs  of  commodities  t(t  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, 

llb^  rr  KlCS()LVh'l),  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
tio(Kls  Association  reaffirm  its  i)osition  previously 
stated  that  it  actively  ojjjioses  any  hill  for  this  purpose 
which  does  not  six^cifically  exempt  the  retailer  from 
responsibility  for  cases  of  infringement  or  alleged  in¬ 
fringement  unless  it  is  established  that  the  retailer  has 
Iteen  the  infringer  or  the  alleged  infringer. 

Recognition  of  Service 

WHKRKAS,  the  Prince  School  of  Store  Service 
Education,  founded  hy  Mrs.  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince 
twenty-five  years  ago,  is  celebrating  its  Silver  Anniver- 
saiy,  and 

WHKRKAS,  this  pioneer  effort  of  Mrs.  Prince 
marked  the  Ixginning  of  systematic  education  among 
store  people  which  is  today  recognizable  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  fcactor  in  store  service. 

IIK  IT  RK.SOLVKD,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(i(Kxls  Association  ex])rcss  its  congratulations  and 
heartv  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Prince  and  to  the  Prince 
.Scho(tI  of  .Store  Service  iMlucation  on  this  (X'casion 
marking  an  imp<»rtant  milestone  not  only  in  the  career 
of  the  Prince  School  hut  also  in  husiness  education 
throughout  the  world. 

Research  Studies 

WHKRKAS,  the  numerous  requests  addressed  to 
the  retail  trade  to  supjdy  information  f(tr  re.search 
studies  of  all  sorts,  operates  to  jdace  an  intolerable 
burden  on  memlxrs  of  our  trade. 

WHKRK.AS,  retailing  is  daily  Ix-coming  more  ex¬ 
acting,  with  consequent  greater  need  for  facts  in  the 
conduct  of  our  husiness,  and 

WHKRK.\S.  the  desire  for  additional  facilities  and 
c.\tended  use  of  research  was  so  keenly’  manifested 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Nati<mal  Council  on  Monday 
evening.  Kebruary’  d,  and 

WHKRi*'.\.S.  the  rej)resentatives  of  various  Uni¬ 
versity  Research  Pureaiis  then  exi)ressed  Iwtth  a  willing¬ 


ness  and  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  retail  research  problems 
HE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  President  of  tbe  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  be  empowered  to 
immediately  appoint  a  committee  to  devise  a  plan  of 
bringing  retail  research  activities  of  the  Association  and 
»»f  various  research  agencies  into  closer  relationship 
to  the  end  that  needless  duplications  of  research  effort 
l)e  eliminated  and  that  so  far  as  is  practicable  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  shall  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  l)oth  information  and  activity  in 
regard  to  retail  research  and 

HE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  shall  develop  this  plan  upon  three  major  con¬ 
siderations  :  , 

1.  That  full  information  regarding  all  re¬ 
searches  conducted  in  the  past  in  the  retail 
field  lx  assembled  and  be  made  available  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association. 

2.  That  full  information  regarding  current 
retail  researches  and  proposed  researches  be 
assembled  and  lx  made  available  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

3.  That  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  through  this  committee  set  in  motion 
steps  to  coordinate  future  retail  research  ac¬ 
tivities  of  research  agencies  so  that  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  retail  research  projects  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  agency  best  situated  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

WHEREAS,  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  United 
.States  Department  of  Commerce  is  taking  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  authorization  of  Congress,  the  first 
nation-wide  census  of  distribution,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  retail  craft  is  interested  in  having 
the  conclusions  reflected  by  this  Census  accurate  and 
representative  of  conditions  as  they  are 

HK  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goo<ls  Association  recommends  to  its  members  their 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  Government  in  this  initial 
effort. 


Harvard  Bureau  Studying  1929  Results 


Mail  1929  Figures  to 

^HE  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
arranged  with  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  margins,  ex¬ 
penses,  and  profits  of  department  and  specialty  stores 
in  1929.  These  Harvard  studies  are  paid  for  almost 
completely  by  the  Association  and  constitute  one  of 
its  major  annual  projects. 

For  the  1929  study  the  Bureau  has  devised  a  new 
and  improved  form  which  should  make  re|X)rting  easier 
and  which  also  will  make  it  possible  for  the  larger 
stores  to  get  more  detailed  results.  We  all  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  1929  report  even  more  practical  and  helpful 
than  the  reports  for  earlier  years. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  Harvard  report 
lx  ready  in  final  form  for  the  Concurrent  Convention 
and  the  Controllers’  Congress  sessions  in  May.  Getting 
the  report  out  at  that  time  will  throw  a  very  heavy 


Harvard  by  March  8 

burden  on  the  Bureau  organization,  but  Professor  Mc¬ 
Nair  and  Schmatz  assure  us  that  the  work  can  be  done 
if  the  stores  will  get  their  figures  to  the  Bureau  at  the 
earliest  ix)ssible  moment.  To  make  the  study  a  success 
the  Bureau  needs  to  have  those  reports  at  once.  Please 
see  to  it  that  your  store  makes  a  report  without  further 
delay. 

Forms  for  reporting  figures  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  mailed  to  the  various  stores.  If  you 
have  not  received  copies,  or  if  you  need  more,  write 
or  wire  to  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Soldiers  Field,  Boston,  and  forms  will  be  sent  to  you 
promptly.  Any  firms  which  have  auditor’s  or  similar 
reports  on  19^  operations  may  send  these  reports  to 
the  Bureau,  where  the  figures  will  lx  transferred  to 
the  standard  form.  The  re^xrts  will  then  be  returned  to 
the  stores. 
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to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


By  Philip  LeBoiitillieb,  Chairman 
Presented  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention — February  4,  1930 


In  the  preparation  of  these  briefs  and  releases,  your  Tariff  Committee  has  had  the 
competent  and  energetic  aid  of  Messrs.  Sweitser  and  Fitzgerald  of  the  Nnv  York 
office,  Mr.  Harold  R.  Young  of  the  IVashington  office  and  of  Dr.  Carroll  IV.  Doten, 
eminent  economist  of  the  Ma.<;sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Let  me  also 
acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  given  by  the  Foreign  Office  Departments  of  .stores 
in  the  compilation  of  figures  and  the  supplying  of  e.vhibit  samples. 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  Chairman  Tariff  Committee. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen; 

The  Chairman  of  an  active  committee  always 
gets  all  the  credit.  That  is  what  I  am  getting 
although  not  entitled  to  it,  because  we  have  had  the 
assistance  of  a  very  good  committee,  and  particularly 
of  a  very  compietent  staff,  both  here  in  New  York  and 
in  Washington. 

Regarding  the  activities  of  the  .Association  as  to  leg¬ 
islation,  if  I  did  need  to  l>e  convinced  on  that  at  all  I 
am  all  the  more  convinced  since  being  in  Washington, 
when  asked  by  the  Lobby  Committee  if  we  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  tariff.  We  said  we  were  and  I  think  we 
rightly  are  interested  in  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  out  in  Washington,  in  self-defense  because  there 
are  being  brought  up)  all  the  time  bills  that  affect  di¬ 
rectly  the  retail  trade.  This  .Association,  I  believe,  now 
has  3,300  memlier  stores  with  ()00,000  empiloyees  on  the 
payrolls.  If  you  figure  the  families,  that  is  probably 
3,000,000  people  directly  dependent  on  the  member 
stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 
These  stores  do  a  business  estimated  at  $6,000,000,000 
a  year.  For  this  .Association  to  hesitate  to  state  its  case 
frankly  and  aggressively,  I  think,  would  be  a  big  mis¬ 
take. 

In  the  hearings  down  there  I  think  the  stand  of 
the  .Association  was  apiproved,  piarticularly  after  they 
saw  that  we  had  no  axes  to  grind  and  that  our  position 
was  simply  one  looking  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Of  the  various  bill  that  have  been  brought  up  this 
price  fixing  bill  seems  to  pnit  the  burden  of  doing  all  the 
work  on  the  retailer,  which  is  absolutely  an  injustice 
and  would  be  an  additional  expiense  to  the  retailer  and 
to  the  consumer.  The  .Association  should  actively  op- 
piose  it. 

Many  retailers  do  not  appreciate  the  great  influence 
on  the  general  prospierity  of  the  country  exerted  by  re¬ 
visions  of  the  tariff,  whether  these  honestly  state  the 
higher  rates  in  plain  figures  or  raise  rates  by  subter¬ 
fuges  such  as  reclassification  of  items,  concealed  pro¬ 
visions;  or  by  changing  from  Foreign  Value  (which 
has  been  the  basis  of  value  for  the  last  100  years  and 
under  which  our  international  commerce  has  grown  to 
be  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  whole  world)  to  “.Amer¬ 
ican”,  “United  States”,  “Domestic”  or  “Wholesale” 
value,  all  of  which  are  wolves  of  the  same  pack. 

Yesterday,  Senator  La  Follette,  in  discussing  the  dye 
schedules,  tore  aside  the  red,  white  and  blue  curtain 
and  showed  that  the  dye  industry  in  this  country  which 
has  been  operating  for  the  past  seven  years  under 


.American  valuation  has  maintained  prices.  He  did  not 
show  exactly  how  they  do  it,  but  he  said,  (it  is  in  the 
newsp)ap)er  this  morning)  that  it  is  very  strange  that 
over  a  pn-riod  of  many  months  these  different  price* 
have  been  absolutely  piegged,  and  he  proved  it.  During 
that  time  the  same  dye  manufacturers  (what  he  calls 
dve  trusts)  have  been  .selling  dyes  abroad  at  one-third 
the  pirice  that  they  ha)-e  been  selling  to  the  Americao 
consumer.  'I'hey  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  of 
the  provisions  of  .American  valuation  which  we  op- 
piosed  in  1921  and  also  this  year. 

To  state  the  facts  as  he  sees  them  on  this  and  other 
tariffs  for  the  good  of  the  country  in  general,  the  con¬ 
sumer.  and  our  industry',  is  the  obligation  of  the  retail¬ 
er,  who  is  at  piresent  the  consumers’  only  representative. 

The  record  is  becoming  progressively  clearer  to  any 
one  who  wants  to  know,  and  it  is  one  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  retailer  should  take  the  trouble  to  study.  Your 
chairman  is  a  Republican,  (as  are  probably  many  of 
you)  and  has  opiposed  unnecessary  and  underhanded 
changes  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  Repiublican  party,  and  of  many  industries  for 
which  a  noisy  manufacturer’s  minority  continually 
seeks  to  set  up  a  tariff  “embargo”. 


Higher  and  Higher  Tariffs  No  Cure  For 
Dver-Production 

“Over-production"  is  the  real  cause  (as  the  respion- 
sible  men  in  those  industries  well  know )  of  distressing 
conditions  found  in  recent  years  in  coal,  in  many 
branches  of  agriculture,  in  cotton  textiles,  in  woolen 
textiles,  in  silk  textiles,  in  oil  or  other  commodities, 
and  in  1929  in  securities :  concerning  which  latter, 
E.  H.  H.  Simmons.  Pre.sident  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  said  before  the  Transpiortation  Club  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad  on  lanuarv  2.S — ■ 


“The  colossal  outpnit  of  new  .securities  pint 
on  the  market  last  Fall  converted  an  inevitable 
but  orderly  decline  in  the  securities  market  into 
the  panic  which  we  witnessed  in  October  ami 
November”. 


Higher  and  still  higher  tariffs  hold  no  cure  for  United 
States  over-piroduction  in  any  line. 

'I'here  is  a  value  to  each  of  you  in  p)resenting  here  in 
one  record  imp)ortant  facts  established  by  various  tariff 
authorities  and  heretofore  recorded  chiefly  in  records 
unavailable  to  the  average  man  or  too  lengthy  for  him 
to  read. 

For  the  piurpiose  of  arousing  your  individual  interest 
in  the  Tariff  this  repiort  e.xceeds  the  usual  Convention 
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length,  but  I  will  touch  only  parts  of  it  here,  asking  that 
you  read  the  whole  report  in  the  printed  record. 

’  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  .Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in 
Febniar>-  l‘>29,  opposing  the  adoption  of  .American  Val¬ 
uation.  or  any  modification  of  that  plan,  and  demanding 
the  retention  of  the  Foreign  A’aluation  basis  of  asses&- 
ing  impf>rt  duties,  your  TariflF  Committee  filed  a  twelve 
page  Brief  on  February  28,  1929,  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  brief  was  confined  to  this  phase  of  tariff  adminis¬ 
tration,  bei-ause  on  that  date  no  completed  bill  was  be- 
.  fore  the  Committee. 

'  On  June  12,  we  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  a  printed  brief  opposing 
I  administrative  provisions  contained  in  Sections  336  and 
402  B  and  402-E  entitled  “Equalization  of  Competitive 
Conditions:  Finality  of  Appraisers’  Decision  and 
United  States  Value”  respectively.  Your  chairman 
\  was  questioned  at  length  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
supplemented  the  brief  by  an  oral  argument. 

These  provisions  were  struck  out  by  the  Senate,  but 
I  quote  parts  of  the  argument  from  our  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “Why  Retailers  ‘consider  the  Tariff  Bill  now 
before  Congress  a  Bad  Bill  for  this  Country”. 

“On  September  4,  1929,  the  Senate  Com- 

Imittee  on  Finance  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
House  Bill  (H.  R.  2667).  As  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  it  proposed  one  of 
the  most  general  and  sweeping  upward  re¬ 
visions  in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation. 
American  business  had  experted,  as  a  result 
of  Republican  promises  made  in  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  a  revision  of  the  Tariff  Law 
of  1922,  ‘limited  to  changes  which  would  afford 
relief  to  the  American  farmer  and  to  certain 
other  industries  or  branches  of  industry  which 
were  obviously  depressed but  it  never  antici¬ 
pated  a  tariff  bill  designed  to  change  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  of  our  entire  tariff  structure,  as 
well  as  proposing  higher  rates  of  duty  on  more 
than  2,000  items.  "The  National  Retail  Diy 
Goods  Association  has  always  supported  tariff 
l^slation  which  would  provide  proper  pro¬ 
tection  for  .American  Industries,  Lalxir  and 
•Agriculture,  believing  that  present  tariff  leg¬ 
islation  should  be  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
agricultural  schedules. 

“The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  reported  that 
what  farmers  buy  under  the  jiresent  Fordney- 
McCuinber  Tariff  has  increased  their  yearly 
cost  of  living  and  farm  operation  by  $331,000,- 
000  and  that  they  benefited  from  duties  on 
agricultural  ])roducts  to  the  extent  of  only 
$30.CKK),0G0  a  year,  thus  i)utting  the  fanner 
in  the  hole  annually  to  the  net  amount  of 
$300,000,000.  The  bill  as  pr(»posed  would 
operate  to  a  still  greater  extent  against  the 
farmer. 

“Retail  merchants  of  this  country  have  op¬ 
posed  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill  as  origi¬ 
nally  proposed  because  by  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  substitution  in  the  near  future  of 
Domestic  Value  in  place  of  the  present  basis, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  the  exact  cost  of  imported 


merchandise  cannot  be  estimated  until  the 
merchandise  is  landed  here.  By  making  ac¬ 
curate  estimates  of  costs  virtually  impossible, 
discouragement  to  importing  is  further  in¬ 
creased. 

“The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  1928  was  less 
than  3.4  jxjrcent.  of  the  total  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  now  living  practically  under 
an  embargo  so  far  as  manufactured  goods  are 
concerned. 

“We  agree  with  Senator  Borah  when  he 
said,  7  am  speaking  as  a  protectionist  and 
/  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  well  argued  that 
where  exports  are  increasfng  and  imports 
decreasing,  and  tve  import  less  than  4  percent 
of  our  manufactured  goods  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  doctrine  any  further.' 

“Finally,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
proposed  change  in  the  method  of  valuation 
which,  if  eventually  enacted  into  law,  wiU 
bring  about  such  a  condition  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  purchasing  in 
foreign  markets,  that  a  virtual  embargo  will 
be  set  up  on  all  foreign  merchandise  and 
react  most  unfavorably  on  our  commercial 
relations  with  other  nations  of  the  world 
whose  good  will  and  whose  purchasing  power 
is  vital  to  American  industry." 

The  valuation  question  has  never  been  more  clearly 
stated  than  by  Senator  McCumber,  explaining  to  the 
Senate  in  1921  why  the  Finance  Committee  (of  which 
he  was  at  that  time  Chairman)  had  rejected  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Valuation  proposal  written  into  it  by  the  House; 

“The  basic  objection  to  the  American  Val¬ 
uation  plan,  that  is,  its  impracticability  in  the 
ascertainment  of  dutiable  value,  both  for  the 
merchant  and  the  administration,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  all  the  suggested  new  valua¬ 
tion  methods.  The  determination  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  an  equitable  rate  of  duty  will  be 
equally  difficult  under  any  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  plans  proposed  in  substitution  for  For¬ 
eign  Valuation. 

“The  impossibility  of  adjusting  rates  appli¬ 
cable  alike  to  comparable  and  non-comparable 
goods ;  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  proper 
safeguards  at  the  time  of  entry ;  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  .American  buyers  in  foreign  markets 
knowing  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
duties  tliey  woukl  have  to  pay  if  their  mer¬ 
chandise  is  appraised  at  the  prices  of  com- 
])arable  domestic  goods ;  the  impracticability 
of  determining  comparability;  and  the  entire 
readjustment  of  the  customs  machinery  are 
disadvantages  of  the  American  Valuation 
plan  which  are  not  adequately  offset  by  any 
advantage  that  might  be  secured  under  that 
plan. 

“Theoretical  values  contingent  upon  future 
conditions  are  incapable  of  administration  and 
difficult  to  establish.  Therefore,  your  com¬ 
mittee  deems  it  advisable  to  limit  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  value  to  the  price  at  which  the 
foreign  manufacturer  sells  his  merchandise 
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to  eax:h  and  every  one  who  cares  to  buy  in 
the  usual  wholesale  quantities  and  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  trade.  This  price  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  purchasers,  from  such  manufac¬ 
turers  and  from  United  States  Treasury  agents 
stationed  in  foreign  countries. 

“The  sales  of  the  foreign  articles  are  as  a 
rule  restricted  to  one  locality,  and  therefore 
the  principal  market  is  much  easier  to  estab¬ 
lish  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  principal  market  from  a  number  of 
•sectional  principal  markets.” 

Listen  also  to  Senator  Smoot,  then  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  now  its  Chairman: 

“/  am  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  de¬ 
cision  reached  by  the  committee  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  valuation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disturbing  to  business  conditions  than  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  change  in  the  basis  of  valuation. 

“American  valuation  has  made  a  peculiar 
appeal  to  many  people  who  do  not  understand 
it  because  it  carries  the  label  ‘American’. 
Naively,  many  persons  have  assumed  that  if 
it  is  a  choice  between  something  ‘American’ 
and  something  ‘Foreign’  they,  of  course,  pre¬ 
fer  the  former.  This  distinction  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  should  have  no  weight  in  the  final 
decision. 

“The  proponents  of  American  valuation 
.  advance  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  this 
method  of  appraisement  that  American  selling 
prices  are  more  readily  secured  than  prices 
in  foreign  countries.  Foreign  prices  are  often 
secured  under  great  difficulties,  but  other 
difficulties  would  arise  in  determining  the  cor¬ 
rect  American  selling  value  that  would  more 
than  offset  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  secur¬ 
ing  foreign  prices.  As  a  rule,  the  market 
places  in  foreign  countries  are  limited  in  ex¬ 
tent.  Foreign  prices  are  secured  at  their  manu¬ 
facturing  source  and  most  foreign  products 
are  manufactured  in  some  districts  of  foreign 
countries  easily  accessible.  In  securing  dis¬ 
tribution  prices  in  the  United  States  many 
market  places  would  have  to  be  considered  and 
these  prices  would  differ,  depending  very  much 
on  locality.  Factory  prices  are  much  more 
regular  and  stable  than  distributing  prices. 

“Imported  merchandise  in  the  United  States 
is  sold  to  various  trades — the  jobbing,  the 
small  wholesale,  the  large  wholesale,  and  the 
retail  trades.  The  selling  price  of  an  importer 
to  any  of  the  trades  might  be  construed  by 
our  courts  to  be  a  wholesale  price,  but  there 
would  be  great  variance  in  these  prices  dei>end- 
ing  upon  credits,  discounts,  quantities,  and 
distance  from  the  various  markets,  involv¬ 
ing  greater  or  larger  transportation  charges. 
The  American  selling  price  of  the  same  com¬ 
modity  might  vary  considerably  in  the  market 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard.  These  variable  elements 
render  distributing  prices  extremely  uncer¬ 
tain  and  unreliable  as  a  definite  or  a  fair 


equitable  basis  upon  which  to  assess  ad  val¬ 
orem  duties.”- 

The  proj)osed  change  in  the  House  Bill  from  the 
Ft>rdgn  Value  basis  in  effect  for  the  past  100  years, 
was  liased  on  the  misleading  excuse  of  “under-\-alua- 
tion”,  which  our  testimony  l)efore  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  established  (from  Treasury  figures)  at  less 
than  one  percent  with  fraudulent  under-valuation  not 
over  one  fourth  of  one  percent.  We  charged  and  proved 
that  the  change  of  basis  of  value  was  merely  a  subter¬ 
fuge  to  raise  rates,  in  many  cases  now  so  high  in  j)er- 
cent  that  the  American  public  would  revolt  at  further 
honestlv  stated  rate  increases. 


Change  in  Valuation  Basis 
Would  Increase  Cost  of  Living 
We  also  prepared  tables  showing  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  increased  duty  rates  as  well  as  the  violent  ! 
increases  in  rates  which  would  follow  the  ])ro]X)sed 
change  in  valuation  basis,  upon  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  consumer.  These  tables  consisted  of  examples  work- 
e<l  out  on  actual  imported  items  of  merchandise  in  gen¬ 
eral  use ;  on  which  the  change  from  Foreign  Value  to 
“United  States’’,  “Domestic”,  “Wholesale”  or  “Ameri¬ 
can”  value  as  the  basis  would  increase  rates  from  41.7 
j)ercent  to  321.9  j)ercent.  I 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  September  2.S,  1929, 
there  was  printed  at  the  request  of  Senator  Pat  Harri¬ 
son,  of  Mississippi,  the  complete  text  of  a  pamphlet 
jjrepared  by  this  Association,  entitled  “Why  the  'Pariff 
Bill  now  before  Congress  should  not  Pass.”  'I'his  pub¬ 
lication  has  lx;en  commonly  referred  to  as  “The  'Pariff 
Primer.”  It  stated  in  words  of  one  syllable  in  “tpicstion 
and  answer”  form  why  we  as  merchants  oi)pose  certain 
administrative  provisions  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Bill.  It 
was  widely  distributed  in  order  that  our  position  might 
be  generally  and  accurately  known,  and  a  reading  of  it 
would  greatly  assist  an  understanding  of  the  tariff; 
which  is  not  the  complicated  ])rol)lem  popularly  .sup- 
l)osed  but  quite  simple  in  its  fundamentals. 

S200  Tourist  Exemption  Opposed 
Particularly  for  the  protection  of  members  along  the 
international  border  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  general  in  the  interests  of  meinkrs 
throughout  the  country,  your  Tariff  Committee  asked 
Congress  to  define  what  the  term  “tourist”  connotes 
in  the  t.ariff  hill,  and  requested  that  an  absence  of  seven 
days  fnnn  the  United  States  be  required  before  resi¬ 
dents  be  pennitted  to  bring  back  merchandise  free  of 
duty :  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  pro¬ 
posed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  such  tax  exempt 
merchandise  from  the  present  amount  of  $100  to  $200. 
which  we  optxjsed. 

On  January  25,  1930,  the  Senate  defeated  this  in¬ 
crease  to  $200  in  tourist  exemption  amendment  hy  viva 
voce  vote. 


Retail  Prices  of  Imported  Merchandise 
During  the  month  of  Noveml)er  there  appeared  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  exhibit  of  103  items  of  im¬ 
ported  merchandise  purchased  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  stores,  concerning  which  it  was  insinuated  that 
retailers  were  guilty  of  making  exorbitant  profits,  'fhe 
unfounded  charges  made  in  connection  with  this  exhibit 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  November  7. 
1929,  and  were  subsequently  published  in  pamphlet 
form  in  Senate  Committee  Print,  “RETAIL  PRICES 
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Business  and  Politics  in  the  American  Future 
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TH!'  subject  which  I  present.  althouj,di  it  strikes  to 
tlie  heart  of  the  ])articular  interests  of  husiness 
men.  is  also  the  lej^itiinate  concern  of  every  intelli¬ 
gent  .American  who  wants  to  follow  intelligently  the 
tendencies  of  his  time,  and  to  forecast  as  accurately  as 
he  can  the  kind  of  country  he  will  have  to  hec|ueath  to 
his  children.  So  that  although  I  am  neither  a  Imsiness 
.nan  nor  a  imlitician,  the  problem  I  purpose  to  discuss 
tonight  is  the  inter-relation  of  husiness  and  ix)litics 
in  the  development  of  the  .American  future.  And  in  this 
discussion  1  use  the  word  “husiness”  very  broadly  as  a 
covering  term  for  all  of  those  processes  and  all  of  those 
factors  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
the  processes  of  i)roduction  and  distribution.  That  is, 
by  business  I  mean  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  bank¬ 
ing.  merchandising,  transportation  and  so  on. 

The  inter-relation  of  husiness  and  politics  in  America 
has  too  often  Ijeen  over-simplified  by  two  groups.  It 
has  l)een  over-simplified  by  the  iK)liticians  and  it  has 
been  over-simplified  by  the  business  men.  The  politi¬ 
cians  have  too  often  over-simplified  the  problem  by 
assuming  that  husiness  is  essentially  an  anti-social  pro¬ 
cess.  that  the  more  successful  it  is,  the  more  sinister  it 
must  l)e.  and  that  the  primary  relation  of  i)olitics  to 
business  is  that  of  a  policeman  shadowing  a  susincious 
character. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business  men  have  too  often 
over-simplified  the  problem  by  assuming  that  husiness  is 
essentially  a  private  hunting  preserve,  that  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  social  concern  with  business  policy,  or  social 
control  of  business  power,  is  an  impertinent  intrusion, 
and  that  Eutopia  would  he  just  aroimd  the  corner  if 
they  could  only,  manage  to  get  more  husiness  men  into 
positions  of  political  jxjwer;  or,  failing,  that  they  could 
fill  all  strategic  offices  with  colorless  and  controllable 
puppets,  and  thus  put  an  end  t(j  all  Governmental  in¬ 
terference  with  business. 

Both  of  these  jK)ints  of  view  are,  in  my  judgement, 
sterile,  Ijecause  both  deal  exclusively  with  the  negative 
problem  of  the  abuse  of  business  power,  one  asserting, 
the  other  denying  it,  so  that  one  is  the  kind  of  "catch 
the  criminal”  philosoi)hy  of  husiness  in  politics,  while 
the  other  is  a  kind  of  "dodge  the  policeman”  idiilosophy 
of  business  in  politics.  Neither,  in  my  judgment,  is 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  America.  Both  of  these  points 
of  view.  1  suggest,  are  inadequate  because  they  leave 
untouched  the  jxisitive  i)roblem  of  a  statesmanlike  inter¬ 
relating  of  husiness  and  politics. 

Both  these  jHiints  of  view  seem  to  regard  modern 
business  as  just  a  big  burly  boy  come  suddenly  into 
a  neighborhood  and  about  whom  the  hoys  already  there 
can  have  only  two  questions,  “Shall  we  let  him  do  as 
he  pleases?”  or,  "Shall  we  try  to  control  him?” 

New  Business  and  New  Politics — But  I  suggest  that 
modem  business  isn’t  merely  some  alien  power  standing 
outside  the  modern  social  order  and  threatening  it, 
but  that  modern  business  is  an  organic  part  of  the 


modern  social  order,  and  yet  neither  .American  politic¬ 
ians  nor  American  business  men  have  fully  and  frank¬ 
ly  faced  the  problem  of  a  statesmanlike  inter-relation 
of  the  modern  business  system  and  the  modern  social 
order.  We  .Americans  have  blandly  and  blindly  gone 
on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  philosophy  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  .American  social  order  were  settled  once 
and  for  all  when  this  Republic  was  founded,  and  that 
modern  husiness,  which  has  come  into  the  picture 
since,  is  simply  a  new  form  of  iK)wer  that  must  some¬ 
how  manage  to  operate  within  this  fixed  and  final 
social  and  political  scheme,  of  course  being  adecjuately 
policed  while  it  operates. 

We  have,  I  think,  very^  largely  ignored  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  rise  of  the  modern  business  system  and 
the  modern  industrial  system  may  sooner  or  later  make 
necessary  profound  and  far-reaching  changes  in  which 
the  whole  jjhilosophy  and  machinery  of  the  .American 
social  order  will  be  involved.  In  other  words,  I  suggest 
that  the  new  husiness  may  in  time  make  necessary 
a  new  politics  on  this  continent,  by  which  I  mean  a 
new  conception  of  the  American  social  and  political 
order,  a  conception  that  will  ultimately  give  us  both 
a  sounder  business  and  a  sounder  politics. 

Of  course  the  problem  of  the  control  of  ix)wer  will 
always  he  with  us.  A^ou  must  devise  safeguards  against 
the  abuse  of  power  in  any  sort  of  social  order,  be¬ 
cause  the  concentration  of  great  power  in  the  hands 
of  any  group,  whether  it  l>e  a  group  of  business  men, 
a  group  of  laboring  men,  or  a  political  party,  will 
always  carry  with  it  the  temptation  to  prostitute  that 
ixjwer  to  narrow  group  interests. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  surest  way  to  safeguard  our¬ 
selves  against  the  abnormal  abuse  of  business  power 
is  to  incorporate  the  normal  use  of  business  power  in 
a  more  statesmanlike  manner  into  the  whole  iwlitical, 
social  and  economic  scheme  of  the  nation.  Now  all 
of  the  main  patterns  of  .American  politics  and  Govern¬ 
ment  were  formed  when  we  were  a  small  nation,  pop¬ 
ulating  a  relatively  narrow  band  of  territory  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I^rge  scale  business  and  large 
scale  industry  liad  not  entered  the  picture.  The  social 
order  was  predominantly  agricultural.  Men’s  interests 
were  simple  and  similar.  It  wasn’t  so  difficult  to  make 
government  work  in  such  a  staid  setting;  but  since 
then  the  staid  setting  has  changed.  Today  we  are  a 
large  nation,  covering  the  continent.  Our  social  order 
is  both  agricultural  and  industrial.  Men’s  interests 
are  no  longer  simple  and  similar,  they  are  complex  and 
conflicting,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  represent¬ 
ative  government  work  in  this  new  staid  setting. 

Old  Political  Order  Inadequate — Every  year  the 
problems  with  which  government  must  deal  grow  more 
technical  and  less  political,  in  the  old  sense  of  politics. 
Every  year  the  honest  and  intelligent  amateur  who 
would  have  made  an  ideal  political  representative  in 
the  simple  world  of  1830,  finds  his  equipment  less 
and  less  adequate  for  the  complex  and  challenging  job 
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of  statesmanship  in  the  technical  civilization  of  1930. 
His  plight  is  becoming  increasingly  pathetic  and  his 
difficulty,  I  suggest,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  in 
America  now  an  old  political  order  is  trying  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  wholly  new  social  order,  and  many  of  the 
old  tools  are  simply  not  adjusted  to  the  new  task. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  as  a  nation 
we  Americans  will  ha\'e  to  face  the  political  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  following  obvious  facts ;  First,  we  are 
no  longer  a  small  nation,  we  are  a  large  nation.  Second, 
we  are  no  longer  a  simple  civilization,  we  are  an  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  civilization ;  and  third,  we  are  no 
longer  an  agricultural  nation  alone,  we  are  an  indus¬ 
trial  nation  as  well.  And  I  suspect  that  when  we  tardily 
get  around  to  the  facing  of  the  political  implications 
of  these  three  facts,  we  shall  discover  ourselves  forced 
to  reconsider  and  to  reconstruct  some  of  the  fund¬ 
amental  theories  and  techniques  both  of  representative 
government  and  of  the  party  system.  And  I  want 
tonight  to  suggest  with  as  much  brevity  as  I  may,  a 
few  of  the  questions  I  think  we  shall  face  if  and  when 
we  undertake  this  reconsideration  and  reconstruction 
of  the  old  pK)litical  order,  in  the  light  of  the  new  social 
and  economic  order. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  hide  from  you  my  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that  the  old  political  order  is  proving 
itself  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  are 
being  created  by  the  new  social  order.  And  I  should  like 
to  state  without  any  wasted  words  of  introduction,  the 
four  major  grounds  upon  which  I  base  this  belief,  that 
the  old  political  order  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
problems  created  by  the  new  social  order. 

The  Four  Major  Grounds 

First,  a  haunting  fear  that  as  a  nation  we 
may  be  too  big,  that  is  physically  too  big,  ever 
again  to  develop  a  political  statesmanship  truly 
national  in  outlook  and  in  influence. 

Second,  a  growing  belief  that  modern  society 
is  passing  out  of  the  age  of  {wlitics  and  that 
the  real  centers  of  social  authority,  social 
power  and  social  control,  are  rapidly  shifting 
from  politics  to  other  fields,  to  business,  to 
industry,  to  agriculture,  to  labor,  to  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  other  non-political  functions  and 
organization  of  society. 

Third,  a  reluctantly  arrived  at  suspicion  that 
the  performance  of  tlie  political  democracy 
as  popularly  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  living  up  to  the  promise 
made  when  mankind  cut  loose  from  the  arro¬ 
gant  assumptions  and  abused  authorities  of 
kingships  and  aristcKracies,  and  set  sail  upon 
the  uncharted  seas  of  self-go\"enmient. 

Fourth,  a  clear  conviction  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  political  party  automatically  destroys  its 
own  usefulness  as  an  agency  of  statesmanship, 
and  that  very  little  in  the  way  of  creative  and 
courageous  statesmanship  can  be  expected 
from  any  permanent  political  party  after  it 
has  lived  past  the  handling  of  the  particular 
issue  or  set  of  issues  that  called  it  into  exist¬ 
ence  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  rare 
moments  when  God  lends  one  of  his  prophets 


to  {x>litics  to  dominate  a  party  by  sheer  force 
of  mind  and  personality,  or  in  great  crises,  as 
war,  when  men  adjourn  the  motives  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeling  and  thinking  that  normally 
move  them. 

Let  me  discuss  these  four  considerations  briefly,  in 
turn.  First,  I  said  that  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
it  may  not  be  that  we  have  become  so  big  physically 
that  we  shall  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  a 
political  statesmanship  truly  national  in  outlook  and  in 
influence — and  history  would  seem  to  be  on  the  side 
of  that  wonder.  For  the  greatest  civilizations  of  history 
have  usually  flowered  from  small  areas.  The  majesty  of 
ancient  Greece,  for  instance,  was  born  in  a  tiny  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Greece  of  ancient  greatness  is  dead,  you  may 
say.  Yes,  but  being  dead,  her  intrinsic  quality  still  lives, 
to  water  the  parched  roots  of  the  world’s  culture  and 
conscience.  Whereas,  most  of  the  more  bulky  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  have  died  of  dropsy  and  left  a  rather 
doubtful  heritage.  With  great  empires  and  great  civi¬ 
lization  it  seems,  as  Dean  Inge  once  suggested,  that 
nothing  fails  like  success. 

Lack  of  National  Thinking — I  think  we  Americans 
have  yet  to  realize  the  profound  influence  that  the  sheer 
extent  of  American  territory  is  exerting  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  American  politics.  One  effect  at  least 
is  obvious.  Except  in  moments  of  great  crisis,  the  wide- 
sweep  of  American  territory  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  political  leadership  to  get  us  to  think  nationally 
and  to  achieve  national  unity  of  purpose  or  of  policy. 
The  “sprawled-outness”  of  the  United  States  makes  us 
tend  to  think  regionally  instead  of  nationally.  There  is 
an  Eastern-mindedness,  and  a  Southem-mindedness, 
and  a  Middle  Western-mindedness,  and  a  Northwestem- 
mindedness — and  then  there  is  California. 

If  one  doubts  the  reality  of  these  regional  minds 
one  needs  only  to  watch  the  National  Committeemen 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  as,  once 
each  four  years,  they  wrestle  with  these  rebellious  local¬ 
isms  that  are  forever  straining  at  the  leash  of  party 
regularity.  Now  don’t  misunderstand  me,  I  am  neither 
as  young  nor  as  naive  as  that  sounds.  I  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  these  regional  minds  are  not  still  pretty  docile 
when  the  pinch  comes  in  a  National  election.  Up  to 
date  their  bark  has  always  l)een  worse  than  their  bite, 
and  that  can  be  understood  easily  because  traditional 
loyalties  die  hard,  and  all  established  political  j)arties 
count  among  their  most  important  allies,  ancestry  and 
inertia.  But  the  existence  of  these  regional  minds  is 
a  fact  with  which  the  student  of  the  American  future 
must  reckon. 

Now  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  we  never  think  nar 
tionaily,  all  at  the  same  time  about  the  same  thing. 
We  do,  about  certain  things  and  under  special  circum* 
stp  tires.  For  instance,  we  have  developed  an  advertising 
technique  by  which  we  can  make  a  breakfast  food,  a 
toothpaste  or  a  garter,  a  household  word  in  six  months; 
and  we  do,  once  in  a  blue  moon,  pull  ourselves  together 
and  think  all  at  once  about  political  policy,  provided  it 
is  dramatically  linked  with  the  crowning  or  crucifixion 
of  some  well  known  leader,  so  that  we  can  register  our 
verdict  with  a  simple  hiss  or  hurrah,  and  not  be  asked 
to  go  through  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  an  intellectual 
operation. 
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To  the  Chairman 
and  Members  of 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Gentlemen ; 

This  Brief,  expressing  the  position  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  regard  to  Bill 
(H.  R.  7243)  “amending  the  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  copyright  registration  of  designs” 
now  being  considered  by  your  Committee,  is  filed  in 
response  to  the  privilege  afforded  by  the  Committee  on 
Patents  that  those  interested  in  or  affected  by  this  pro¬ 
posed  Bill  have  an  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
known. 

Explanatory  Statement 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  a  vol¬ 
untary,  non-profit  organization  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  and  consisting  of  over  3,000 
leading  retail  dry  goods  and  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  this 
Association  are  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of 
its  “Objects”  as  they  appear  in  its  By-Laws : 

OBJECTS 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Association  shall 
be  to  foster  the  retail  store  trades,  including 
dry  goods,  department  and  specialty  stores,  and 
the  interest  and  well-being  of  those  engaged 
therein;  to  reform  abuses  relative  thereto;  to 
secure  freedom  from  unjust  and  unlawful  ex¬ 


actions;  to  diffuse  information  as  to  matters 
of  interest  to  the  retail  dry  goods,  department 
and  sjjecialty  store  trades;  to  procure,  where 
desirable  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  usages  of  the  retail  dry  goods,  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  trades  and  inter¬ 
ests  related  thereto ;  to  promote  greater  cooper¬ 
ation  among  retail  dry  goods,  department  and 
specialty  stores;  to  foster  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  systems ;  to  consider  and  concentrate 
opinion  upon  questions  affecting  the  financial, 
commercial  and  other  interests  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  to  promote  more  friendly  inter¬ 
course  among  business  men  engaged  in  the 
retail  dry  goods,  department  and  specialty  store 
trades  and  between  them  and  those  dealing 
with  them.” 

That  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
truly  representative  of  the  retail  dry  goods  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its 
members  are  the  progressive  retail  concerns  in  any  given 
c«)mmunity  and  that  it  includes  as  members,  stores  of 
all  sizes  whose  annual  volume  of  transactions  ranges  in 
size  from  $30,000.  up  to  and  in  excess  of  $85,000,000. 
and  the  aggregate  volume  of  whose  business  amounts 
to  approximately  $4,000,000,000.  a  year,  a  business 
which  requires  the  services  of  and  provides  employment 
for  upwards  of  500,000  working  people. 

It  should  be  clearly  tinder sto^  that  stores  referred  to 
as  “member  stores”  are  distinct  and  separately  owned 
enterprises  over  which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  exercises  no  power  of  coercion  or  control 
in  any  sense  or  degree  through  ownership  or  in  any 
other  manner  but  which  operate  their  own  enterprises 
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in  a  wholly  independent  and  competitive  manner.  The 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  does  not  pur¬ 
chase  merchandise  for  its  members  either  here  or  abroad 
nor  in  any  way  dictate,  su^jf^est  or  exchange  prices. 
The  Association  is  simply  a  medium  for  aiding  in  the 
development  of  better  distributive  methods  and  for  the 
fostering  of  the  retail  dry  goods  craft  as  outlined  in  the 
foregoing  excerpt  from  its  By-Laws. 

We  Favor  Protection  for  the  Creator  of  an 
.  Original  Design  Under  Certain  Conditions 

No  one  will  question  for  a  moment  that  the  creator 
of  an  origirtal  design  which  is  the  result  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  effort  should  be  afforded  proper  protection 
against  promiscuous  infringement  on  the  part  of  any¬ 
one  whether  he  be  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  retailer. 
We  believe  that  the  creator  of  a  design  which  is 
original  in  fact  should  be  entitled,  both  ethically  and 
legally,  to  the  sole  use  of  the  handiwork  of  his  intellect¬ 
ual  effort  if  he  so  desires  it.  Two  years  ago,  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  appearing  before  this  same  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gress,  assumed  this  attitude  towards  copyright  design 
legislation  and  our  position  in  this  regard  has  not 
changed  in  the  interim. 

At  that  time,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
oppose  the  then  pending  Bill  because  it  contained  pro¬ 
visions  which  were  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  consumer  and  retail  distributor.  Although 
an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  framers  of  the  present 
Bill  (H.  R.  7243)  to  overcome  some  of  the  objections 
which  we  advanced  in  1928,  yet  the  Bill  now  being 
considered  by  your  Committee,  contains  features  which, 
if  enacted,  would  be  the  source  of  much  annoyance, 
inconvenience,  harassment  and  expense  to  retailers  in 
the  performance  of  their  function  as  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  consumer. 

While  we  favor  any  design  copyright  legislation 
which  protects  the  creator  of  original  designs,  we  must 
oppose  any  measure  which  in  its  attempt  to  bring 
about  such  protection,  places  undue  responsibility  upon 
the  merchants  of  our  country  and  will  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  American  people. 
We  recognized  that  piracy  of  original  designs  consti¬ 
tutes  an  evil,  but  we  seriously  question  whether  this 
wrong  would  be  righted  by  bringing  about  other  evils 
greater  and  more  far-reaching  than  the  one  which  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  kind  is  designed  to  correct. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  present  Bill  (H.  R.  7243) 
“amending  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  copyright  registration  of  designs”  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Honorable  Albert  H.  Vestal,  Congressman  from  In¬ 
diana,  for  the  following  reasons : 

I.  BILL  DOES  not  PROVIDE  FOR  SEARCH 
OR  EXAMINATION  PRIOR  TO 
REGISTRATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  applications  for  de¬ 
sign  copyright  may  be  made  and  copyright  granted 
without  prior  search  as  to  the  originality  of  the  design 
in  question,  resulting  from  intellectual  and  artistic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  creator  or  examination  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  application  because  of  prior  reg¬ 
istration  of  similar  designs.  In  fact,  under  the  Bill, 


the  applicant  for  design  registration  js  merely  required 
to  make  formal  apjdication  in  writing  under  certain 
conditions  which  rhay  be  easily  complied  with,  for 
such  registration  and  as  the  result  thereof,  becomes 
entitled  to  full  protection  by  law  whether  or  not  his 
claims  are  justified  or  valid. 

The  failure  of  the  Bill  to  provide  for  investigation 
or  examination  of  all  applications  prior  to  the  granting 
of  copyright  protection  places  the  burden  of  proof  as  to 
the  originality  of  the  design  in  question  upon  the 
courts  to  determine,  only,  however,  after  suits  for 
alleged  infringement  have  been  instigated. 

Some  proponents  of  this  Bill  while  readily  admitting 
the  need  for  prior  search  and  examination  of  applica¬ 
tions,  state  that  time  will  not  permit  this  being  done  b^ 
cause  of  the  short-lived  seasonal  demand  for  style 
merchandise.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
this  Bill  applies  not  only  to  so-called  style  merchandise 
but  to  every  commodity  used  by  the  American  people 
in  their  daily  lives.  The  items  of  merchandise  which 
come  under  the  scope  of  this  Bill  range  all  the  way 
from  the  most  common  kitchen  utensils  to  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  evening  wrap  provided  that  design  is  resorted 
to,  to  enhance  their  appearance. 

Moreover,  we  question  the  importance  and  validity 
of  the  argument  urged  by  proponents  of  this  Bill,  thjd 
time  does  not  permit  of  thorough  search  and  examina¬ 
tion  because  those  lines  of  merchandise  where  the  time 
element  is  alleged  to  be  of  such  great  importance  are 
in  the  small  minority  in  comparison  with  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  country.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  creators  of  style  merchandise  to  create  designs 
sufficiently  in  adrance  of  the  selling  season  so  that 
their  application  for  registration  may  afford  time  for 
such  examination  and  search. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  Bill  be  enacted,  it  will 
most  likely  result  in  causing  creators  of  designs  used 
in  connection  with  seasonal  and  style  merchandise  to 
plan,  devise  and  execute  such  designs  well  in  advance 
of  the  selling  season  in  order  to  insure  prior  registra¬ 
tion  before  application  is  made  for  a  like  or  similar 
design  by  a  competitor. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  prior  search  or  examina¬ 
tion,  it  is  very  probable  that  applications  for  registration  ( 
will  be  granted  for  many  designs,  the  originality  of 
which  will  be  questionable  and  controversial  and  which  ! 
will  later  be  declared  by  the  Courts  as  not  warranting  i 
such  protection  because  of  their  lack  of  originality  or  f 
because  the  application  was  fraudulently  made,  the  j 
applicant  knowing  that  the  design  was  an  infringement 
of  an  existing  copyright  design.  In  this  connection,  we  ‘ 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Section 
18  of  this  Bill  provides  that  “any  person  who  shall 
register  a  design  under  this  Act,  knowing  that  the  de¬ 
sign  is  not  an  original  work  of  authorship  of  the  per¬ 
son  named  as  author  in  the  application  for  registraticai 
or  knowing  that  the  ownership  of  the  copyright  therein 
is  falsely  stated  in  the  application  for  registration, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdetneanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$500,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  court  may  determine." 

It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that,  since  the  maximum 
penalty  for  fraudulent  registration  is  only  a  fine  of 
$500,  and  because  of  lack  of  prior  search  and  examin¬ 
ation,  any  unscrupulous  person  may  register  designs, 
particularly  on  style  merchandise,  to  which  he  is  not 
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ONIC  of  the  most  obvious  commonplaces  of  human  competent  and  successful  in  conducting  their  businesses 
life  is  the  constant  change  going  on  in  ix>pular  during  a  period  of  rising  prices  were  unable  to  contirme 
taste  and  in  consumer  demand.  Everybody  knows  their  businesses  successfully  during  a  period  of  declin- 
that  there  are  such  changes  but  probably  less  is  done  ing  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  new  retail  concerns  came 
about  them,  in  advance  of  their  effects,  from  a  mer-  into  the  field  which  were  thoroughly  competent  and 
chandising  kandpoint  than  about  any  other  problem.  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  declining  prices.  Many 
We  know  that  these  changes  are  sometimes  rapid  well-known  retail  concerns  in  existence  today  laid  their 
and  sometimes  slow.  We  know  that  they  are  going  on  foundation  of  magnificent  institutions  back  in  the  187(ys 
constantly.  We  know  that  these  changes  affect  the  and  1880’s.  Among  these  were  such  concerns  as  John 
types  of  goods  and  the  types  of  services  demanded.  Wanamaker’s  in  Philadelphia,  Gimbels  in  Milwaukee, 
We  know  that  these  changes  in  taste  set  the  standards  Marshall  Field  in  Chicago,  and  many  others.  These 
for  methods  of  sales  promotion,  for  window  displays,  concerns  established  highly  successful  businesses  dur- 
for  store  layout,  and  even  for  store  architecture.  We  ing  the  years  of  declining  price  levels  while  older  con- 
know  that  methods,  such  as  followed  back  in  the  1890’s  cerns  that  had  been  successful  in  preceding  years  were 


wouldn’t  work  in  1910,  and  the  methods  of  1910  are 
equally  antiquated  and  impossible  in  retailing  today. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the^e  obvious  post¬ 
mortems  is  clearly  that  consumer  demand  has  not  only 
changed  in  the  past,  but  that  it  is  changing  now  and  is 
certain  to  continue  to  change  in  the  future. 

Failure  to  Plan  For  the  Future — In  spite  of  this  im¬ 
portant  fact  business  men  on  every  hand  continue  to 
build  their  institutions  and  to  make  their  plans  as 
if  they  believed  that  a  close  approximation  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  present  would  assure  them  of  perma¬ 
nency.  With  rare  exceptions  of  both  individuals  and 
institutions,  this  failure  to  plan  for  a  future  of  continual 
change  has  characterized  all  types  of  businesses.  It 
is  as  true  of  wholesaling  and  manufacturing  as  of  re¬ 
tailing. 

Let  us  consider  an  example  of  change  in  economic 
conditions  now  fairly  well  understood.  During  the  past 
seventy-five  years  this  country  has  passed  through  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  rising  and  of  falling  prices,  each  cover¬ 
ing  several  years.  During  the  1^0’s,  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  the  coun¬ 
try  passed  through  a  period  of  rapid  price  inflation. 
Prices  rose  rapidly  for  most  commodities  of  consumer 
use.  During  this  period,  from  the  early  1860’s  down 
to  1873,  numerous  retail  establishments  in  all  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country,  in  common  with  other 
businesses,  enjoyed  marked  growth  and  great  prosper¬ 
ity. 

Then  came  a  great  change.  From  1873  down  to  the 
1890’s  the  country  passed  through  an  era  of  continually 
declining  prices.  In  this  period  retailers  to  be  success¬ 
ful  had  to  change  their  merchandising  jx)licies  radically. 
The  old  methods  of  the  1860’s  would  no  longer  work. 
A  few  retail  concerns,  it  is  true,  who  had  prospered 
during  the  1850’s  and  1860’s  were  able  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  these  changed  conditions  and  to  continue  their 
growth  unabated.  A  majority  of  retailers,  however, 
found  themselves  unable  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
and  passed  into  decline,  in  a  great  many  cases  entirely 
out  of  existence. 

Problem  of  Declining  Prices — Retailers  who  were 


passing  out. 

During  the  late  1890’s  a  new  economic  trend  set 
in.  Prices  liegan  to  rise  and  continued  to  rise  with 
some  variations  up  and  down  for  more  than  20  years 
following.  During  the  World  War  period  prices  rose, 
as  you  all  know,  very  rapidly.  In  19^  this  period  came 
to  an  end  and  the  trend  changed.  Since  1920  the  general 
trends  of  prices  for  most  consumers’  goods  have  de¬ 
clined  and  there  are  many  students  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  who  believe  that  the  past  nine  years  of  declining 
prices  may  be  but  a  part  of  a  longer  period  in  which 
price  levels  will  continue  to  move  downward  as  they 
did  back  in  the  1880’s  and  1890’s. 

Many  retail  concerns  that  enjoyed  great  growth  and 
profit  during  the  period  of  rising  prices  down  to  1920, 
have  had  a  severe  test  during  the  last  nine  years.  Ex¬ 
penses  have  risen  and  profits  have  declined.  Scrnie  have 
gained  in  volume  but  in  many  cases  at  the  expense  of 
higher  expenses  and  lower  profits. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen,  indeed,  whether  that  school 
of  merchants  who  were  trained  in  the  economic  period 
of  rising  prices  from  1900  down  to  1920  can  success¬ 
fully  sustain  and  develop  their  businesses  in  the  face  of 
continually  declining  prices. 

We  are  today  confronted  not  only  by  changes  in 
economic  conditions,  such  as  general  price  changes,  but 
also  by  other  and  newer  types  of  ch-.iges  that  are 
likely  to  prove  more  fundamental  and  jxjssibly  more 
revolutionary  in  their  effects  on  merchandising  than 
any  hitherto  experienced.  Some  of  these  changes  now 
occurring  are  new  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Others, 
while  not  new,  are  just  l)eginning  to  produce  their  re¬ 
sults  in  a  mass  way. 

New  Standards  of  Living — The  changes  referred  to 
here  are  those  which  are  occurring  in  habits  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  the  .American  people.  Some  of  these 
changes  are  so  radical  in  character  and  certain  to  be 
so  profound  in  their  effects  on  consumer  demand  both 
for  goods  and  services  that  a  serious  question  may 
proj^erly  I)e  asked  by  every  business  institution  as  to 
their  extent  and  meaning  as  well  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  to  be  met. 
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What  are  these  changes  to  which  our  attention  may 
need  direction? 

Population  Increase — The  first  change  to  be  called 
to  your  notice  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one  which  is 
fundamental  to  all  of  the  rest,  namely,  a  rapid  and  con¬ 
tinuous  increase  in  the  population  of  this  country.  In 
1920  ^he  total  population  of  the  United  States  was 
105,000,000.  In  the  preliminary  estimate  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  for  1930  it  now  seems  probable  that  there  are 
not  less  than  122,000,000  people  in  the  country.  This 
indicates  a  rate  of  growth  of  1J4  l>ercent  in  total  p>op- 
ulation  per  year. 

In  comparison  with  other  countries,  this  is  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  population.  The  average  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of  population  for  the  entire  world  is  less  than 
half  this  rate. 

If  this  rate  continues  unahated  in  coming  years,  we 
shall  have  145,000,000  hy  1940;  170,000,000  by  1950; 
and  200,000,000  by  1960,  only  thirty  years  away. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  probable  that  the  present  rate 
of  increase  in  population  will  continue.  Even  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  growth  of  population  is  not  as  high  as  it 
was  some  years  ago.  But  after  making  due  allowances 
for  probable  decline  in  rate  of  growth,  it  is  clear  that 
large  parts  of  the  United  States  will  in  a  very  few 
years  be  among  the  most  densely  populated  areas  in 
the  world. 

Population,  of  course,  in  simplest  terms,  means  con¬ 
sumers,  customers  for  goods  offered  by  retail  stores  as 
well  as  by  prtKlucers.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  number  of  consumers,  the  greater  the  de¬ 
mand  for  all  classes  of  goods.  Business  may  well  be 
planned  with  the  view  that  population  is  certain  to  in¬ 
crease  for  many  years  to  come.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  the  limits  of  population  in  this  country  may  be. 

Regulate  Production  and  Distribution  to  the  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Demand — A  rapid  increase  in  population  in  a 
new  or  pioneer  country  is  not  unusual.  The  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  population  during  past  decades  in  the  United 
States  were  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  areas  of  new  land 
opened  up,  in  new  resources  exploited,  and  in  new  in¬ 
dustries  develo|x?d.  Recent  increases,  however,  repre¬ 
sent  something  very  different.  There  is  ever>'  indication 
that  the  United  States  has  already  entered  upon  a  period 
of  economic  maturity  at  least  in  many  lines  and  activi¬ 
ties.  The  population  living  on  the  land  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  apparently  reached  and  passed  its  peak.  It  has 
even  shown  sigtis  of  declining.  Many,  if  not  most  of 
our  leading  industries,  whether  manufacturing  or  min¬ 
ing,  have  long  since  overtaken  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tional  consumer  demands.  The  great  problem  of  indus¬ 
try  now  is  to  regulate  production  and  distribution  to 
the  extent  of  demand.  The  recent  population  increases 
are  increases  of  maturity,  not  of  youth,  of  additional 
weight  rather  than  of  physical  stature. 

The  recent  growths  in  population  have  all  occurred 
in  the  larger  cities,  with  somewhat  more  moderate  in¬ 
creases  in  the  smaller  towns.  During  the  past  ten  years 
there  has  been  an  actual  decline  not  merely  in  rate  of 
growth,  but  in  the  numbers  of  people  living  in  the 
country.  Present  trends  point  to  a  continued  increase 
of  urban  population.  It  is  the  large  cities  that  will 
become  ever  larger.  It  is  here  where  the  retail  business 
of  the  future  will  continue  to  grow. 

Present  Causes  of  Population  Growth — ^The  increas¬ 


ing  rate  of  jx)pulation  just  referred  to  is  not  the  result 
of  the  same  conditions  that  produced  the  increases  in 
population  in  past  years.  Immigration  has  been  much  Every 
restricted  and  the  birth  rate  of  the  country  has  greatly  cline. 
declined.  The  rapid  increase  in  population  today  is  ancxc 
due  to  a  great  decline  in  the  death  rates.  Thus,  while 
birth  rates  have  declined,  death  rates  have  declined  still 
more.  I'ercer 

In  the  la.st  generation  of  fifty  years,  the  birth  rate 
was  cut  in  two.  You  may  have  noticed  in  figures  r^  aWv  s 
cently  published  that  the  birth  rate  in  this  country  for  The 
1928  fell  below  20  births  per  1000  people  for  the  year,  indica 
This  is  the  lowest  birth  rate  that  this  country  has  ever  eve’‘> 
known.  The  birth  rate  has  become  progressively  lowe.  uatior 
every  year  for  many  years.  Forty  or  fifty  years  a^t 
the  birth  rate  was  nearly  twice  as  high  as  it  is  today.  Rn’ 
Death  Rate  Deereaserl — It  is  now  down  to  12  deaths  ticiila 
per  1000  people  per  year.  While  the  birth  rate  is  only  in  tm 
half  what  it  used  to  be,  the  death  rate  is  also  onl'  vcccn 
half  what  it  used  to  be,  so  that  the  total  populatioi  on  “ 
continues  to  grow  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  S 

But  these  two  fundamental  changes  in  populati  om 
the  declining  birth  rate  and  the  declining  death  rai  »v>vi 

are  producing  very  marked  and  profound  changes  r4 

the  character  of  the  population,  changes  which  are  hi 
ly  significant  to  merchandising.  The  declining  IE;’'*  tC " 

rate  means  a  declining  proportion  of  infants  and  rt 
children  in  relation  to  the  total  population.  The  dec'  it 

ing  death  rate  means  that  there  is  an  increasing  pro]  d 
tion  or  adults  and  also  increasing  proportions  of  olo  j  jR 
jTeople  in  our  poi)ulation.  The  relative  decline  in  th  j  %nd 
number  of  infants  and  children  to  total  population  ant  jnen 
the  relative  increase  in  adults  clearly  will  have  every  a  f; 
marked  effects  and  are  indeed  already  producing  definite  soci 
effects  upon  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  tern 
Decline  in  Demand  for  InfantB'  and  ('diildren's  !  gro 
Goods — The  demand  for  infants’  and  for  children’s  mai 
goods  of  all  kinds  is  declining,  not  only  in  relation  to  mei 
the  total  goods  for  all  ages  but  also  in  average  values  ;  hav 
jjer  unit  of  such  goods.  The  declines  in  birth  rates  have  ] 
been  most  ra])id  among  peojTle  with  the  higher  rather  ver 
than  the  lower  standards  of  living.  The  demands  for  wh 
infants’  and  children’s  goods  from  homes  with  the  dw 
higher  standards  of  living  have  consequently  declined  ,  the 
faster  than  from  families  with  lower  standards.  Fam'  ,  ->01 
lies  with  the  higher  standards,  therefore,  buy  few  | 
goods  of  these  kinds,  but  desire  what  they  buy  in  bette  ■  ni 
and  better  qualities.  Families  with  the  lower  standards  !  ste 
of  living  still  maintain  quantity  demands  but  in  low  |  an 
average  price  units.  th 

This  change  in  demand  is  going  on  gradually  but 
surely.  It  affects  not  only  clothing,  furnishings,  under-  fn 
wear,  children’s  hats  and  caps,  hosiery  and  shoes,  but  '  th 
also,  to  some  extent,  foods,  homefurnishings,  toys,  Ik 
playthings,  books,  periodicals,  school  supplies  and  so  on.  di 
The  manufacturers  and  retailers  who  are  not  watchful  h 


and  resourceful  in  meeting  these  changes  are  certain  |  di 
to  encounter  difficulties.  f( 

Decline  in  Home  Owning — There  are  also  other  o 
fundamental  changes  going  on  among  consumers.  Some  e 
of  these  changes  have  been  going  on  for  years,  others  s’ 
are  more  recent  in  origins. 

Among  those  which  have  been  proceeding  for  many  c 
years  is  the  gradual  but  sure  decline  in  the  proportion  a 
of  home  owners  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  f 
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families  who  rent  their  homes  instead  of  owning  them. 
Every  census  for  many  years  has  shown  a  steady  de¬ 
cline.  It  is  certain  that  the  census  of  1930  will  not  be 
an  exception.  The  decline  in  home  owning  in  past  years 
has  not  lieen  rapid  but  it  has  been  steady  and  unwaver- 
in  its  downward  course.  Tn  1920  only  about  45 
percent  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  owned  or 
possessed  equities  in  homes.  For  1930  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  see  this  figiire  reduced. 

The  decline  in  home  owning  is  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  national  decline,  or  of  anv  evil  whatso¬ 
ever,  but  whether  the  movement  is  desirable  socially  or 
^tionallv  or  not,  it  certainly  makes  a  difference  in  the 
oduction  and  sale  of  such  goods  as  go  into  the  homes. 
Rnnid  Increase  in  Apartment  Living — This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  not  only  in  the  lareer  cities,  but  very  generally 
in  towns  even  down  to  25.000  population  or  less.  Tn  a 
vcccnt  bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S  Department  of  '.abor 
on  “Building  Permits  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
\  S.  in  1928”  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  eight  years 
,om  1921  down  through  1928  the  percent  of  families 
rovided  for  in  midti-family  dwellings  increased  from 
i  4  percent  to  53.7  percent  and  the  percent  of  families 
i-^vided  for  in  one-family  dwellings  declined  from 
(C  "  percent  tn  35.2  percent.  Even  the  percent  of  fami- 
rt  provided  for  in  two-family  houses,  while  varying 
fn  vear  to  vear.  declined  from  17.3  percent  in  1921 
..<n.l  percent  in  1928. 

^Effects  of  Frequent  Moving — With  the  increasing 
Endencv  to  rent  rather  than  to  own  there  has  grown  an 
Increasing  mobility,  a  tendency  to  move  more  frequently, 
a  fact  of  deep  significance  concerning  our  American 
social  and  economic  life.  What  with  an  increasing 
tendency  to  rent  rather  than  to  own  homes  and  with  a 
growing  tendency  to  move  more  frequently,  the  de¬ 
mands  for  all  types  of  household  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  help  hut  he  greatly  modified  as  indeed  they 
have  lieen  during  recent  years. 


Home  Fnrnisliines  Change — There  has  also  been  a 
very  steady  decline  in  the  average  size  of  homes; 
whether  that  home  he  a  single  house  or  a  multi-f.amily 
dwelling.  In  former  years  it  was  possible  to  determine 
the  standard  of  living  of  a  family  hv  the  size  of  its 
‘Puse.  This  te.st  or  badge  is  no  longer  significant.  Some 
I  the  wealthie.st  families  in  nearly  all  American  com¬ 
munities  live  in  very  small  houses  or  apartments.  In¬ 
stead  of  size,  what  now  counts  most  in  fixing  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  housing,  are  the  location  and  the  modernity  of 
the  home  itself  and  of  its  furnishings. 

As  a  result  of  the  declining  size  in  home,  certain 
fundamental  changes  are  taking  place  in  character  of 
the  rooms  of  the  house.  Scarcely  a  generation  ago,  every 
home  had  its  ])arlor.  The  parlor  as  such  has  ])ractically 
disappeared.  Formerly  most  homes  contained  a  spare 
l)ed-room  or  a  guest  room  The  guest  room  is  certainly 
disappearing  where  it  has  not  already  gone.  Quarters 
for  maids  anfl  servants  are  being  eliminated  The  use 
of  halls  and  foyers  is  declining.  The  rooms  are  gen¬ 
erally  smaller.  Ceilings  are  lower.  There  is  less  unused 
space 

It  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
changes  that  have  gone  on  in  recent  years  in  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms.  The  kitchen  of  today  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  what  it  was  even  20  years  ago.  There 


are  students  of  housing  who  freely  predict  that,  formal 
dining  rooms,  will  pass  out  of  American  homes  within 
another  generation. 

Along  with  these  changes  in  rooms  within  the  homes 
there  have  been  important  developments  in  such  lines 
as  built-in  conveniences  that  formerly  were  provided 
if  at  ad.  bv  fixtures  and  furnishings  bought  in  retail 
storps  btit  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  hotise  itself, 
modern  plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  latmdrv 
eniiinment.  closets,  kitchen  cabinets,  telephones,  hook- 
''ases.  mirrors,  refrigerators,  and  even  furniture  and 
One  of  the  most  recent  movem'‘nts  in  better 
riacs  honking  is  the  installation  of  cooling  apparatus 
th^t  will  help  to  keep  the  temperature  moderate  in  hot 
summer  weather  in  the  same  wav  as_heating  apparatus 
helps  to  keep  the  hotise  warm  during  cold  weather. 

These  changes  have  been  coming  on  gradually  for 
years.  Thev  seem  to  he  well  founded  in  consumers’ 
tastes  and  demands.  Thev  have  everv  indication  of 
growing  more  and  more  important  in  the  future.  The 
effect!;  of  these  trends  on  the  production  and  sale  of 
merchandise  going  into  the  home  cannot  help  but  be 
enormous. 

.Along  with  the  declines  in  home  owning,  in  birth  rate 
and.  therefore,  of  size  of  family,  and  in  the  sizes  of 
the  homes  themselves,  there  has  .also  occurred  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  v’arious  traditional  home  occupations,  such 
as  sewing.  lannderin<r  baking,  cookirur  etc 

in  Apparel — It  is  a  fact  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledfTp  that  the  use  of  readv-to-wear  annarel 
has  been  growin<r  for  ^'cars.  Home  production  of  cloth- 
in'T  for  men  and  for  hovs  passed  out  veor<;  ago.  The 
making  of  clothing  for  wom'^n  and  children  outside 
r\f  the  h--.rno  hac  ont  forged  ahead  so  ranidlv  as  in  the 
coce  of  clothing  for  men  and  bovs,  but  the  movement 
has  nevertheless  been  steadily  onward.  Sales  of  vard 
'roods  over  the  counter,  sales  of  sewing  machines  for 
domestic  nee  and  even  a  decline  in  the  number  of  girls 
enrolled  ip  sewing  courses  in  public  and  private  schools 
point  definitelv  to  this  trend.  This  does  not  mean  that 
vard  "oorls.  patterns,  sewing  thread  and  other  notions 
psefl  in  home  sewing  will  not  contintie  to  he  sold  in 
large  nuantities.  Tt  is  probable  that  there  will  always 
l>e  some  market  for  these  goods,  and  there  shotdd  be  a 
profit  in  handlin"  these  goods.  But  the  general  trend 
is  Tmmistnkahlv  in  the  other  direction  and  merchants 
dealing  in  these  goods  will  find  themseh-vs  in  much 
the  same  situation  as  that  character  in  “.Mice  in  Won¬ 
derland”  who  had  to  keep  running  faster  and  faster  to 
sta'’  in  the  same  place. 

There  has  been  a  phenomenally  rapid  increase  in 
natrona^e  of  ste^rn  power  laundries,  an  increase  that 
couclusivelv  indicates  that  home  washing  is  declining. 
The  ‘'ffect  of  this  trend  on  the  sale  of  domestic  laundry 
supplies  must  he  obvious. 

likewise  definite  indication  of  the  decline 
pf  home  baking  and  the  growth  of  the  commercial 
baking  industry.  This  industrv’  began  with  such  goods 
as  crackers  and  biscuits,  but  in  the  last  20  years  has 
shown  remarkable  growth  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  bread  and  more  recently  for  cakes  and  pastrv.  Home 
baking  is  clearly  on  the  decline  and  with  it  all  kinds  of 
businesses  depending  upon  home  baking. 

The  rapid  growth  of  restaurants  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
creased  sale  and  use  of  ready-to-serve  foods  in  the 
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home  are  other  significant  facts  pointing  to  the  recent 
changes  in  consumer  demand. 

Labor  Saving  Devices — During  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  magnificent  business  developed  in  a  great  variety 
of  labor-saving  devices  for  home  use  ranging  from 
electric  washing  machines  to  toasters  and  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers.  The  labor-saving  appeal  has  been  an  effective  ar¬ 
gument  in  the  wide-spread  sale  of  these  goods. 

In  a  sense  the  development  of  these  labor-savi^  de¬ 
vices  to  be  used  in  homes  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  more  general  tendencies  already  referred  to,  of  the 
decline  of  home  industries.  The  use  of  labor-saving 
devices  has  undoubtedly  served  as  an  effective  check 
temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  to  the  decline  of  some 
of  the  home  industries  and  of  the  increased  use  of 
products  and  services  provided  outside  of  the  home. 

The  liattle  between  these  two  forces,  labor-saving 
equipment  for  the  home  on  the  one  hand  and  factory 
production  of  goods  and  of  services  offered  to  home¬ 
makers  on  the  other,  is  one  of  the  major  conflicts  of  our 
time.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  final  outcome. 
One  may  well  wonder  if  the  movement  to  introduce 
labor-saving  equipment  in  the  homes  to  carry  on  the 
traditional  home  industries  may  not  represent  merely 
a  temporary  check  in  the  general  movement  of  decline 
of  home  industries  which  will  gradually  take  over  more 
and  more  of  the  work  done  formerly  in  homes 

Effects  of  These  Declines — The  effects  of  the  de¬ 
clines  in  home-owning,  in  the  size  of  the  home  itself 
and  in  the  activities  carried  on  within  the  homes,  so 
far  mentoned,  are,  of  course,  negatve  if  not  indeed 
disastrous  to  many  industries  and  to  the  respective  de¬ 
partments  of  retail  stores  that  carry  the  goods  formerly 
used  before  these  declines  set  in. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  picture.  Con¬ 
sumer  demand  that  declines  in  one  channel  merely  re¬ 
asserts  itself  in  new  channels,  and  it  is  to  these  new 
lines  of  growing  consumer  interest  that  attention  must 
now  be  called. 

During  the  past  generation  there  has  been  rapid, 
if  not  indeed  an  unparalleled  rise  in  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  have  been  increases  in  real  income  and  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  These  increases  have  found  their  way 
and  will  continue  to  find  their  way  to  retailers  and  to 
producers.  But  while  the  declining  birth  rate,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  resulted  in  a  declining  rate  of  sales  in  all 
sorts  of  goods  for  infants’  and  children’s  uses,  the 
amounts  that  might  otherwise  have  been  expended  for 
these  goods  havT?  undoubtedly  been  diverted  into  other 
channels.  Income  that  would  have  been  e.xpended  for 
children  in  large  families  is  now  being  expended  by 
the  adults  themselves  for  their  own  uses. 

Change  in  Living  Standards — American  families  are 
striving  very  hard  to  improve  their  standards  of  li\'ing. 
The  most  direct  method  of  raising  a  standard  of  living 
is,  of  course,  by  increasing  income  and  purchasing 
power.  Much  progress  has  been  made  during  recent 
yeans  by  the  masses  of  American  families  in  this  line 
but  there  are  naturally  quite  definite  limits  to  this  line 
of  progress. 

Another  method  of  raising  and  maintaining  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  by  definitely  limiting  the  size  of  family, 
a  practical  fact  which  the  figures  on  declining  birth 
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rates  indicate  that  American  families,  are  evidently  put¬ 
ting  into  effective  'lise. 

To  illustrate — a  single  person,  either  man  or  woman 
— with  an  income  of  $1800  to  $2000  may,  in  most 
American  communities,  enjoy  a  fairly  high  standard  of 
living — a  standard  of  living  which  might  be  termed 
at  least  “moderately  well-to-do’’  standard.  A  married 
couple  living  on  the  same  income  would  be  reduced  to 
at  least  one  plane  below  or  the  “Comfort  level.’’  A 
family  consisting  of  a  man,  w'ife  and  one  dependent 
child  would  find  themselves  a  step  farther  down  the 
scale,  a  “Minimum  comfort  level.”  A  family  consisting 
of  a  man,  wife  and  three  dependent  children,  according 
to  all  competent  investigations,  would  have  scarcely 
more  than  a  “Bare  existence”  on  this  income. 

So  it  is  not  income  alone,  but  income  in  relation  to 
size  of  famly  that  helps  to  fix  the  standard  of  li\'ing 
and  therefore  to  determine  what  kinds  of  goods  and  of 
services  are  required  by  consumers. 

Effects  of  Prohibition — A  higher  standard  of  living 
has  also  been  attained  within  this  country  during  recent 
years  because  of  the  decline  in  death  rates,  by  increases 
in  length  of  working  years  of  adults,  and  by  declines 
in  illness  and  the  reduction  of  costs  of  health  mainte¬ 
nance,  particularly  among  the  wage  working  classes. 

I  think  I  may  also  safely  add  that  prohibition  with  all 
its  defects  has  resulted  in  diverting  several  billions  of 
dollars  that  would,  were  there  no  prohibition,  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  alcoholic  liquors  into  other  channels  of  con¬ 
sumption  making  up  a  part  of  our  present  standards  of 
living. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  greatly  benefited  by 
these  changes.  Women  in  particular  have  been  the  chief 
beneficiaries.  Their  freedom  has  been  increased.  Their 
opportunities  for  culture  and  education  broadened. 
There  has  come  a  more  widespread  interest  in  higher 
education  and  a  desire  to  give  children  better  and  better 
opportunities.  Both  men  and  women  are  striving  to 
secure  for  themselves  greater  security  and  happiness 
through  their  standard  of  living. 

Back  of  all  this  there  seems  to  be  a  new  philosophy 
of  life  which  mav  perhaps  be  summarized  as  a  desire 
to  develop  the  arts  of  living,  to  discover  pleasure  and 
happiness,  to  try  to  find  enjoyment,  to  seek  and  to 
establish  beauty  and  harmony,  to  develop  and  to  satisfy 
p)ersonal  tastes. 

These  fundamental  motives  among  people  dominate 
their  demand  for  goods  and  for  services.  They  set  new 
standards  in  popular  tastes  such  as  never  before  ex¬ 
isted.  They  make  fashion  a  force  affecting  the  masses 
instead  of  a  few  limited  classes  as  in  previous  times. 
They  set  a  new  importance  upxjn  beauty,  design  and 
art.  They  increase  the  difficulties  of  production  and  of 
distribution. 

However,  these  changes  resulting  in  declines  of  some 
lines  mean  increases  in  others  and  particularly  for  goods 
that  app)eal  to  the  tastes  that  fit  in  with  ever  changing 
fashions  that  give  to  the  consumer  an  increasing  degree 
of  p)ersonal  satisfaction. 

A  N  aming  and  a  Prophecy — These  changes  going 
on  in  consumer  demand  may  be  immediately  difficult 
for  businesses  dealing  in  goods  suffering  declines.  Foods 
requiring  laborious  home  preparation  before  they  may 
be  consumed  are  likely  to  become  harder  and  harder 
to  sell.  The  outlook  for  yard  goods  and  other  accesso- 
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Oppose  Price  Fixing  By  Law — Important 

Issued  February  10,  1930.  by  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Note  Is  The  Time  For  Action 

We  urge  vou  to  loi^  no  time  in  voicing  to  your  representatives  in  Congress  your 
vigorous  opposition  to  H.  R.  11.  the  so-called  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  retail  dry  goods  craft  of  our  country  to  put  itself  definitely  on 
record  as  opposing  this  granting  of  the  price  fixing  privilege  to  manufacturers, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  common  interests  of  the  consuming  public  and  the  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  opening  wedge  in  the  modification  if  not  the  emasculation  of  our 
anti-trust  laws. 


ON  January  27th  last  there  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  referred  to  the  House  the  so-called  Kelly 
Price  Fixity  Bill  (H.  R.  11).  This  is  the  first  time 
that  any  price  fixing  bill  has  been  reported  out  of  Com¬ 
mittee  and  referred  to  Congress,  and  it  is  also  the  first 
time  that  such  a  bill  has  been  considered  in  Committee 
without  an  opportunity  having  been  afforded  to  inter¬ 
ested  parties  to  make  their  views  known. 

For  more  than  a  decade  price  fixing  bills  have  been 
presented  to  Congress  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
though  they  have  differed  in  details  of  minor  importance 
they  have  all  had  a  common  aim,  namely,  to  grant  to 
manufacturers  the  right  to  dictate  the  resale  price  of 
merchandise  and  to  make  this  a  right  enforcible  at  law. 
The  present  bill  is  no  different  from  its  predecessors  in 
this  respect.  This  bill  is  short,  concise  and  to  the  point. 
For  your  information  it  is  printed  here  in  its  entirety. 


71st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 

H.  R.  11 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
April  15,  1929 

Mr.  Kelly  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

A  BILL 

To  protect  trade-mark  owners,  distributors, 
and  the  public  against  injurious  and  unecon¬ 


omic  practices  in  the  distribution  of  articles  of 
standard  quality  under  a  distinguishing  trade¬ 
mark,  brand,  or  name. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  that  no  contract 
relating  to  the  sale  of  a  commodity  which  bears 
(or  the  label  or  container  of  which  bears)  the 
trade-mark,  brand,  or  trade-name  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  such  commodity,  and  which  is  in  fair 
and  open  competition  with  commodities  of  the 
same  general  class  produced  by  others,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unlawful,  as  against  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  or  in  restraint  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  in  violation 
of  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  by  reason 
of  any  agreement  contained  in  such  contract — . 

That  the  vendee  will  not  resell  such  com¬ 
modity  except  at  the  price  stipulated  by  the 
vendor. 

SEC.  2.  .A.ny  such  agreement  in  a  contract 
in  respect  to  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
in  any  such  commodity  shall  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
tain  the  implied  condition — 

(a)  That  during  the  life  of  such  agreement 
all  purchasers  from  the  vendor  for  resale  at 
retail  in  the  same  city’  or  town  where  the  ven¬ 
dee  is  to  resell  the  commodity  shall  be  granted 
equal  terms  as  to  purchase  and  resale  prices ; 

(b)  That  such  commodity  may  be  resold 
without  reference  to  such  agreement — 

( 1 )  In  closing  out  the  owner’s  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  discontinuing  dealing  in  such  com¬ 
modity  or  of  disposing  toward  the  end  of  a  sea- 


son,  of  a  surplus  stock  of  goods  specially 
adapted  to  that  season ; 

(2)  With  notice  to  the  public  that  such 
commodity  is  damaged  or  deteriorated  in  quali¬ 
ty,  if  such  is  the  case;  or 

(3)  By  a  receiver,  trustee,  or  other  officer 
acting  under  the  orders  of  any  court  or  any 
assignee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

SEC.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  legalizing  any  contract  or 
agreement  between  producers  or  between 
wholesalers  or  between  retailers  as  to  sale  or 
resale  prices. 

SEC.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “producer”  means  grower, 
f>acker,  maker,  manufacturer,  or  publisher. 

(2)  The  term  “commodity”  means  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  commerce. 

A  careful  analysis  of  this  bill  reveals  that  while  it 
differs  somewhat  from  former  similar  measures,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  objective, 
and  is  quite  as  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  retailer  as  any  of  its  predecessors  which 
have  been  urged  up)on  Congress  but  which  have  never 
had  sufficient  merit  or  justification  to  receive  a  favor¬ 
able  committee  report.  This  bill,  like  those  that  have 
gone  before,  should  meet  with  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
opposition  of  every  retailer  in  order  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  he  serves,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
a  most  insidious  attempt  to  control  business  through  the 
means  of  federal  legislation. 

A  careful  study  of  the  present  bill  and  the  report 
accompanying  it  discloses  very  definite  reasons  why  it 
should  meet  with  the  opposition  of  retail  distributors. 
These  are  as  follows : — 

I.  IT  WILL  LEAD  TO  UNJUST  DISCRIMIN.A- 
TION  BETWEEN  RETAILERS  IN  URB.AN 
COXBR  NITIES  AND  THOSE  LOCATED  IN 
SMALLER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  WITHIN  THE 
SAME  TRADING  AREAS 

Section  2  (a)  reads,  “That  during  the  life  of  such 
agreement  all  purchasers  from  the  vendor  for  resale  at 
retail  in  the  same  city  or  tmcti  where  the  vendee  is  to 
resell  the  commodity  shall  be  granted  equal  terms  as  to 
•purchase  and  resale  prices;” 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to-day  that  the  boundaries 
of  retail  trading  areas  overlap  each  other  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  Almost  every  urban  center  has  within  a  radius  of 
from  25  to  50  miles  a  number  of  smaller  towns  and 
cities,  ranging  in  population  from  a  few  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  upward.  For  example.  Toledo  and  Fremont, 
Ohio,  Boston  and  Lvmn,  Mass.,  Philadelphia  and  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  are  instances  which  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  in  all  sections  of  the  countiy. 

Under  Section  2  (a)  of  this  bill  a  manufacturer  is 
entitled  to  sell  his  product  at  a  lower  wholesale  price 
and  at  better  terms  in  urban  centers  and  permit  lower 
resale  prices  than  he  will  grant  to  merchants  located  in 
smaller  adjacent  trading  centers.  Such  discrimination 
in  favor  of  retail  stores  located  in  larger  cities  would 
not  only  be  permissible  under  this  bill,  but  it  indeed  is 
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very  probable  that  stores  in  the  larger  cities  will  be  able,  ^ 
because  of  their  size  and  magnitude,  to  place  large  quan-  r| 
tity  orders  and  thus  receive  such  special  consideration 
from  manufacturers  as  indicated  above,  for  the  bill  per¬ 
mits  that  prices  and  terms  may  vary  between  city  and 
town,  provided  that  they  are  kept  uniform  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  community.  This  is  not  only  permitted  by  the 
proposed  bill,  but  following  long  established  customs  of 
trade  it  is  very  likely  to  take  place. 

Under  these  conditions  merchants  in  smaller  trad¬ 
ing  areas  would  find  their  trade  going  to  the  larger 
centers  of  distribution,  due  to  very  unfair  hut  perfect¬ 
ly  legal  price  differentials  if  this  hiU  should  become 
a  law.  In  short,  its  enactment  might  result  in  the  very 
destruction  of  trading  centers  adjacent  to  large  citict 
w'hich  now  are  successfully  serving  the  wants  of  their 
communities. 

II.  IT  WILL  M.4KE  POSSIBLE  LTNJUST  DIS¬ 
CRIMINATION  BETWEEN  ADJACENT  IH- 
BAN  CENTERS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  same  conditions  of  unjust  discrimination  between 
urban  trading  centers  and  smaller  mercantile  commu¬ 
nities  are  almost  certain  to  arise  in  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  neighboring  urban  centers.  It  is  very  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  merchants  of  Minneapolis  may  be 
afforded  a  lower  wholesale  price  and  lower  resale  prke 
than  the  merchants  of  the  neighboring  city  of  St.  Paul 
The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  Baltimore 
and  Washington ;  San  Francisco  and  Oakland ;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  typical  examples  of  urban  centers  which 
are  actively  in  competition  with  each  other.  L'nder  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  any  manufacturer  is  priWleged 
to  grant  to  the  retail  merchants  of  any  one  of  these 
combinations  of  cities  listed  above,  lower  wholesale 
prices  and  lower  resale  prices  than  he  grants  to  the 
merchants  in  the  near-by  competitive  urban  center  of 
distribution.  Such  discrimination  is  not  only  likely  to 
occur,  but  will  most  certainly  occur,  and  it  will  seriously 
injure  not  only  the  merchants  but  the  entire  city  dis¬ 
criminated  against. 

III.  THE  BILL  ARBITRARILY  SETS  UP  CON¬ 
DITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  MERCHANTS 
NL\Y  DISPOSE  OF  STYLE  ANT)  SEASONAL 
MERCHANDISE 

Section  2  (b).  (1),  provides  "that  such  commodity 
may  be  resold  without  reference  to  such  agreement— 

( 1 )  in  closing  out  the  owner’s  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
discontinuing  dealing  in  such  commodity  or  disposii^ 
toward  the  end  of  a  season  of  a  surplus  stock  of  goods 
specially  adapted  to  that  season.” 

Under  this  provision  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
merchant  may  sell  or  dispose  without  reference  to  any 
price  agreement  with  the  manufacturer,  merchandise, 
the  season  for  which  is  coming  to  a  close.  Although 
the  language  of  the  bill  does  not  so  state,  it  is  e\ndent 
that  this  provision  applies  to  what  is  generally  known 
in  trade  parlance  as  “style  merchandise”.  It  would 
probably  not  apply  to  hundreds  of  items  of  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  which  are  in  demand  the  year  round,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  seasonal  conditions.  This  pra\-ision  is  bound 
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Ifarcb,  1930 

Maintaining  Sales  Clerks’  Earnings  in  Relation 
to  Net  Sales  and  Selling  Costs 

Significant  Findings  of  the  Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study  in  Women’s 

Hosiery,  Women’s  Ready-to-W’^ear,  Men’s  Clothing,  and  House  Furnishings 
Departments  in  Thirty-two  Member  Stores 

Presented  by  Dr.  Anxe  Bezaxson,  Associate  Director,  Industrial  Research  Department,  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before  the  Store  Managers'  Dhnsion, 

I9th  Annual  Conz’ention,  .V.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Illustrated  by  Charts 

The  presentation  of  these  findings  bv  Dr.  Bezanson  preceded  planned  dis¬ 
cussion  by  executives  of  stores  participating  in  the  Study  and  by  authorities  on 
personnel  administration,  dealing  with  ^^Management's  Opportunity  in  Main¬ 
taining  Earnings  During  This  Transition  Period  Through;  Analysis  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Function  of  the  Sales  Clerk’s  Job,  Analysis  of  the  Service  Function 
of  the  Sales  Clerk's  Job,  Special  Emphasb  on  Employment  and  Training,  De¬ 
velopment  of  Personnel  Reviews,  and  Determining  What  the  Customer  Elxpects 
of  the  Sales  Clerk”. 


The  study  of  sales  clerks’  compensation  was  under¬ 
taken  in  a  period  of  unusual  business  prosperity. 
The  whole  year  which  it  covered,  ending  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1929.  was  one  in  which  all  nations  studied  and 
wondered  about  the  prosperity  of  .America.  It  was  a 
good  year  in  retail  selling.  Can  we  learn  anjlhing  from 
the  period  which  will  be  of  value  to  merchants  gener¬ 
ally  ?  Can  we  set  up  any  standard  of  w'hat  was  achieved  ? 
Qm  we  show’  any  findings  from  our  study  which  will 
aid  in  better  merchandising  or  better  planning  in  the 
future  ? 

The  study  of  sales  clerks’  compensation  was  made  in 
four  departments,  in  32  stores  widely  scattered  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  giving  you  a  picture  of 
the  selling  success  of  this  g^oup  of  firms  in  four  im¬ 
portant  departments.  Following  these  findings,  the  way 
in  which  the  experience  of  this  group  of  firms  can  be 
used  both  by  participants  in  the  study  and  by  firms  out¬ 
side  the  study  is  outlined  by  charts.  One  chart  for  each 
department  which  tells  the  story  of  what  each  firm  in 
the  study  is  doing — one  for  women’s  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  ;  one  for  women’s  ready-to-wear  departments ; 
one  for  house  furnishings  departments;  one  for  men’s 
clothing  departments. 

On  these  charts  is  shown  not  only  what  is  being  done 
b>’  stores  in  the  group  but  there  is  also  a  standard  of 
what  management  should  be  expected  to  do  in  these 
departments. 

Women's  Hosiery  Department — Let  us  start  with 
Chart  1  of  the  women’s  hosiery  department. 

There  are  29  hosiery  departments  in  the  group  of  par¬ 
ticipating  stores.  On  this  chart  is  ranked  each  of  the 
hosiery  departments  according  to  the  a\-erage  weekly 
«amings  of  full-time  sales  clerks  in  the  period  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1928  to  September.  1929.  The  weekly  earnings 
scale  is  graded  across  the  bottom  of  the  chart  in  earn¬ 


ing  intervals  from  left  to  right.  Each  department  is  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  chart  by  a  bar. 

Example — The  first  bar  on  the  chart  is  located  at 
$12.28  per  week  which  is  the  average  earnings  of  full¬ 
time  sales  clerks  in  the  hosiery  department  of  firm  77. 
The  second  bar  is  at  $14.96,  the  average  earnings  in 
firm  59.  .As  we  go  to  the  right  of  Chart  1  earnings  in¬ 
crease  until  we  reach  the  last  bar  which  is  $27.80  in  firm 
21. 

.Average  Net  Sales — The  length  of  the  bar  shows  the 
average  net  sales  per  employee.  By  the  position  of  the 
firm  on  the  horizontal  sc^e  the  weekly  earnings  are  in¬ 
dicated;  by  the  length  of  the  line  vertically  is  shown 
the  selling  success  of  the  employees  making  the  earn¬ 
ings.  In  other  words,  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  Chart 
1  shows  what  the  firm  is  paying  in  weekly  earnings ;  the 
length  of  the  bar  shows  what  the  employee  is  doing  in 
return  for  these  earnings. 

Relation  of  Earnings  to  Net  Sales — There  is  one 
other  line  on  Chart  1  which  needs  to  be  explained  and 
then  we  can  ask  what  this  chart  shows.  The  other  is  a 
standard  to  relate  earnings  with  net  sales.  This  stand¬ 
ard  is  the  average  or  typical  selling  cost  found  in  the 
29  departments  which  was  4.3  percent.  The  oblique 
line  shows  the  net  sales  per  sales  clerk  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  for  each  le\Tel  of  earnings. 

Example — If  a  firm  paid  $15  a  week  to  its  sales  clerks 
their  sales  would  have  to  average,  in  net.  $350  each  per 
week  to  maintain  selling  costs  at  4.3  per  cent.  It  it  paid 
$18  each  employee  would  have  to  sell  $420;  if  it  paid 
$22  the  average  would  be  $510  in  net  sales.  For  each 
increase  in  earnings  there  would  be  an  increase  in  selling 
efficiency  or  selling  costs  would  necessarily  be  increased. 

In  arri\’ing  at  this  line  we  have  not  us^  a  theoretical 
standard  but  have  taken  the  average  experience  of  the 
29  participating  hosiery  departments.  In  these  depart- 
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•  costs  from  store  to  store? 

(4)  How  many  firms  are  below 
these  costs  and  how  far  be¬ 
low  ?  How  many  are  above  and 
how  far  above? 

(5)  Why  are  net  sales  low  in  stores 
with  high  costs? 

(6)  How  can  this  chart  be  used 
by  participants  and  non-partic¬ 
ipants  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  give  only 
a  part  of  the  findings  of  the  compensation 
study.  They  do  g^ve  definite  answers  from 
representative  stores  in  the  country  as  a  yard¬ 
stick  which  can  be  used  along  with  other 
means  for  the  improvement  of  operations  in 
these  four  departments. 

Average  Earnings — In  earnings,  hosiery 
sales  clerks  average  from  $12.28  in  the  lowest 
paying  department  to  $27.80  in  the  highest  of 
these  29  departments.  There  are  four  de¬ 
partments  paying  less  than  $16.  One-half  the 
departments  pay  $20  and  upwards.  Four 
stores  pay  more  than  $25  per  week. 

Average  Sales — How  much  are  the  sales 
clerks  selling?  Their  net  sales  per  week 
ments  selling  costs  ranged  from  3.2  to  8.1  percent,  range  all  the  way  from  $244  in  the  department  with 
Most  stores  have  costs  in  their  hosiery  departments  of  the  lowest  earnings  to  $879  in  the  department  with 
between  4.0  and  4.8  percent.  The  average  of  4.3  percent  highest  earnings. 

is,  therefore,  a  moderately  good  and  typical  attainment.  A  study  of  Chart  1  shows  that  the  departments  with 
The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  departments  have  the  lowest  selling  costs  are  not  those  with  the  lowest 
somewhat  lower  selling  costs  is  in  itself,  merely  an  evi-  earnings.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  departments 
dence  that  the  best  managed  departments  are  setting  a  with  low  selling  costs  are  those  on  the  right  of  the 
standard  to  which  others  will  have  to  work  in  the  chart,  paying  earnings  well  above  the  average.  There  are 
future.  As  this  standard  is  more  and  more  recognized  a  number  of  departments  paying  above  the  average  in 
it  is  probable  that  a  selling  cost  of  4.3  percent  will  not  earnings  who  are  not  getting  a  comparable  return  in 
be  considered  a  good  achievement  in  the  sale  of  mer-  weekly  net  sales  per  employee.  In  making  use  of  the 
chandise  as  uniform  as  women’s  hosiery;  yet  for  the  standard  line  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  a  firm 
present,  since  half  the  stores  have  higher  selling  costs,  has  tq  consider  both  good  and  bad  years  in  determining 
we  feel  more  satisfied  to  use  an  attainable  line  and  one  upon  a  standard  of  compensation.  If,  occasionally,  a 
that  should  be  attained  unless  an  avenue  is  to 
be  left  open  for  extreme  competition  among 
hosiery  departments  in  different  stores. 

Average  Limits — The  sloping  line  on  Chart 
.1  represents,  then,  the  amount  of  net  sales 
which  it  is  necessary  to  expect  at  the  different 
levels  of  earnings  in  order  to  keep  costs  con¬ 
stant  within  a  4.3  per  cent  limit.  This  chart 
gives  a  picture  of  three  of  the  objective  limits 
within  which  the  problem  of  compensaton  to 
sales  clerks  is  bounded,  namely,  the  earnings, 
the  volume  of  sales  and  the  cost  of  sales. 

Firms  above  the  line  have  selling  cost  below 
4.3  percent ;  firms  below  the  line  have  higher 
costs  than  4.3  percent  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  away  from  the  line. 

What  does,  this  Chart  of  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  show?  From  this  Chart  let  us  answer 
six  questions: 

(1)  How  much  are  stores  paying  to 
hosiery  sales  clerks  ? 

(2)  How  much  are  the  sales  clerks 
selling  in  return  for  the  pay¬ 
ment? 

(3)  What  are  the  typical  selling  '  Chart  2 
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firm  has  net  sales  some  distance  above  the  line  in  a 
good  year  it  may  fall  a  trifle  below  the  line  in  a  poor 
year;  consequently  one  is  interested  in  the  number  of 
firms  who  have  a  little  leeway  for  a  lean  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  Chart  1  the  firms  in  the 
upper  earnings  intervals  are  the  ones  with  the  most 
leeway,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  trifle  more  net  sales 
than  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  selling  costs  at  a 
level  of  4.3  percent.  The  lowest  firm  in  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  is  paying  $12.28  per  employee  but  is  averaging 
only  $244  in  weekly  net  sales  per  clerk  instead  of  the 
$285  which  would  have  to  be  sold  to  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  4.3  percent.  In  other  words,  with  its  present 
efficiency  the  department  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  its 
present  wage  scale.  Four  other  departments 
with  earnings  of  less  than  $17  are  either  be¬ 
low  or  just  up  to  the  standard  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  wage  level. 

Sales  Exceed  Earnings — Firm  63,  the 
sixth  bar  on  the  chart,  shows  an  efficiency 
in  sales  greater  than  it  is  paying  for  in  earn¬ 
ings.  If  this  efficiency  can  be  maintained  the 
department  could  afford  to  increase  wages, 
especially  as  it  ranks  sixth  from  the  bottom 
in  earnings  with  selling  costs  of  3.3  percent 
or  second  to  the  lowest  costs  in  the  group. 

Example — For  purposes  of  illustration 
two  or  three  of  the  extremely  high  cost 
hosiery  departments  should  be  noted.  Firm 
76,  in  the  middle  of  the  chart,  paying  $20 
per  week  to  its  sales  clerks,  is  well  up  in  the 
scale  of  earnings  but  is  very  far  below  the 
oblique  line  in  net  sales;  in  fact  its  costs 
are  8.1  percent.  No  merchant  could  stay  in 
business  w’ith  an  8.1  percent  cost  in  everv 
year. 

In  considering  the  situation  of  this  com¬ 
ply,  if  one  were  on  the  spot,  the  things  to 
discover  would  be  whether  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  hosierv  in  its  location.  Is  it 
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surrounded  by  a  group  of  other  stores  with 
hosiery  departments?  If  it  is  and  it  is  still 
forced  to  keep  some  hosiery  in  stock  it  would 
seem  necessarv  to  organize  this  department  in 
such  a  way  tbat  the  clerks  would  sell  knit- 
w'ear  or  some  other  similar  goods. 

Judged  from  our  records  there  is  a  hint 
that  some  other  factors  may  enter  into  this 
firm’s  problem.  It  has  a  transaction  of 
$2.52,  a  relatively  high-priced  transaction.  It 
is  making  only  103  transactions  per  week 
per  employee  whereas  other  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  average,  with  merchandise  of  this 
price,  between  120  and  200  transactions  per 
employee.  This  points  to  either  a  merchan¬ 
dising  problem  or  a  sales'promotion  problem. 

Has  the  firm  enough  low-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  to  get  volume?  Or  is  it  carrying  a 
fairly  high-priced  type  of  merchandise  in 
which  it  is  impossible,  in  its  community,  to 
make  volume  sales?  Our  figures  show  that 
it  has  the  highest  cost  per  transaction  made 
by  any  store  in  the  group,  namely,  twenty 
cents  p)er  item.  It  is  normal  for  stores  to 
have  a  cost  per  transaction  of  eight  cents 
to  nine  cents,  consequently  the  cost  per  trans¬ 
action  in  this  department  is  at  least  double  what  it 
would  be  possible  to  maintain  for  a  long  period.  Unless, 
then,  the  store  has  been  handicapped  by  an  unusual 
year  the  whole  problem  of  merchandising,  advertising, 
and  the  use  of  idle  time  of  sales  clerks  in  the  department 
should  be  reviewed.  In  making  these  comments  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  firm  has  a  quite  successful  showing 
in  its  ready-to-wear  department  and  that  its  cost  in 
hosiery  is  proportionately  very  high,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  selling  efficiency  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the  handling 
of  other  merchandise.  It  is  costing  20  cents  in  its  wage 
bill  for  hosiery  selling  cost  alone  to  make  a  sale  of 
$2.52. 

With  one  exception  the  high  cost  departments  are 
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selling  less  than  $450  per  week  in  net  sales  per  em- 


customers,  and  the  cost  of  each  sale.  The 
wEEAw  figures  will  be  useful  only’if  firms  will  sepa- 
iaaim^  rate  the  -work  of  their  full-time  and  part- 
•0  time  and  per  diem  clerks. 

Example — The  firms  could  make  use  of 
this  type  of  analysis  in  locating  problems 
»o  within  a  department.  If  the  earnings  of  in¬ 
dividual  employees  were  placed  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  scale  and  the  bars  used  to  repre- 
sent  the  employees’  net  sales,  a  diagonal  line 
based  on  the  average  selling  cost  of  the  d^ 
partment  would  then  be  useful  in  showing  in- 
dividual  irregularities.  An  illustration  of 
this  use  of  the  Chart  Method  is  shown  on 
the  next  Charts  for  two  firms. 

^  “  I  have  taken  two  of  our  best  companies. 

Note  that  in  Chart  2  with  one  exception,  the 
employees  earning  $23  or  over,  have  selling 
'  costs  equal  to  or  below  the  average  of  the 
department.  The  company  is  operating  with 
^  unusual  efficiency.  It  has  many  employees 
^  ”  averaging  over  $800  and  $900  per  week  in 

-  net  sales.  Yet,  look  at  the  lower  half  of  its 

chart  and  you  will  see  that  its  low  wage  em- 
])loyees  are  high  cost  employees.  The  inter¬ 
esting  thing  is  that  the  problem  which  affects 
these  employees  recurs  every  year  and  the  effort  of  this 


ployee ;  the  low  cost  dejiartments  have  net  sales  of  $500  department  should  be  to  concentrate  upon  the  improve- 


to  more  than  $600  worth. 

Net  Sales  per  High  Costs — Why  are  net  sales  low 


ment  of  this  group  of  clerks. 

Different  Methods  of  Payments — The  second  store, 


in  the  high  cost  departments?  Because  the  clerks  make  Chart  3,  is  using  a  different  method  of  payment.  Most 
100  to  200  transactions  a  week.  It  costs  these  firms  of  its  employees  get  a  bonus  because  they  are  selling 
anywhere  from  nine  to  twenty  cents  to  sell  a  sales  more  than  the  quota.  It  also  has  clerks  selling  $900  in 
check  of  about  $2.00.  The  sales  clerks  in  the  low  cost  net  sales  and  it  also  has  some  high  cost  employees  in 


departments  with  a  sales  check  of  less  than  $3.00  aver¬ 
age  more  than  260  customers  i)er  week.  It  costs  from 


the  lower  half  of  the  wage  scale.  The  use  of  a  line  on 
the  chart  based  on  the  average  selling  costs  in  these 


five  to  eight  cents  in  these  departments  to  make  a  sale  departments  helps  to  direct  attention  to  employees  who 
even  though  the  employees  are  paid  more  than  in  most  need  further  training  or  encouragement. 


of  the  high  cost  departments. 


These  two  departments  are  exceptional.  I  could  show 


HOUSE  FURNISHINGS  DEPARTMENTS  IN  21  STORES  " 


We  may  then  say  that  unless  a  hosiery  department  is  you  departments  where  there  is  not  a  sales  clerk  selling 
handling  high-priced  merchandise  or  making  double-  $500  worth.  Most  of  you  are  very  pleased  with  $600 

headed  sales  of  more  than  $3.00  per  sale,  it  - - - - - 

must  adjust  the  number  of  employees  to  its  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  NET  SALES  PER  EMPLOYEE 
cutomers  well  enough  to  keep  the  cost  of  IN 

each  sale  as  low  as  eight  cents.  In  one  group 
of  departments,  sales  of  three  to  four  and  a 
half  dollars  are  costing  twelve  to  sixteen 
cents.  The  simplest  way  to  explain  the  find¬ 
ings  of  Chart  1 ,  then,  is  to  study  the  number 
and  size  of  the  transactions  being  made  by 
full-time  employees. 

These  examples  serve  to  show  the  way  in 
which  both  participants  and  non-participants 
can  make  use  of  the  findings.  In  the  first 
place.  Chart  1  shows  what  sales  clerks  are 
earning  and  gives  the  net  sales  corresponding 
to  the  earnings.  It  vividly  stresses,  also,  the 
typical  standard  of  attainment  in  a  group  of 
departments  selling  similar  merchandise. 

Any  firm,  whether  participating  or  not,  can 
place  its  own  figures  on  Chart  1  for  a  com¬ 
parison  of  its  own  ranking. 

Number  of  CuBtomers  and  Sales  Costs — 

Having  determined  the  position  of  any  de¬ 
partment,  it  is  then  necessary  to  explain  high 
or  low  net  sales  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Chart  6 
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in  net  sales  in  hosiery  departments.  If  these  two  de¬ 
partments  can  gain  by  using  the  Chart  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  others  can  gain. 

Example — One  department  in  our  study  has  a  few 
hosiery  sales  clerks  paid  $40  p)er  week  in  a  department 
in  which  the  majority  are  paid  about  $20.  This  is  a 
problem  which  can  only  be  solved  by  a  p>olicy  which 
would  place  these  clerks  at  some  work  in  which  their 
earnings  of  more  than  $40  pier  week  can  be  worth  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  them  worth  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  chart  will  help  to  locate  such  a  situation. 
It  provides  a  method  for  finding  spiots  which  deserve 
careful  attention.  Objective  study  can  only  locate  such 
a  situation.  The  underlving  factors  will  differ  in  each 
case.  Only  the  method  of  finding  the  fac¬ 
tors  to  correct  is  of  general  application. 

Women’s  Ready-to-Wear — Let  •  us  now 
turn  to  Chart  4  for  the  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  departments  which  includes  women’s 
and  misses’  dresses,  suits  and  coats.  Chart  4 
is  drawn  in  the  same  way  as  the  hosiery 
chart.  The  weekly  earnings  jKiid  in  each  de¬ 
partment  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and 
the  length  of  each  bar  shows  the  weekly  net 
sales  per  full-time  employee.  There  are  31 
ready-to-wear  departments  on  the  chart.  The 
typical  or  standard  selling  cost  of  this  group 
of  31  departments  reported,  including  all 
selling  units  in  the  women’s  ready-to-wear,  is 
4.4  jiercent. 

Selling  Costs  Differ — There  is  a  striking 
difference  between  the  selling  costs  in  wom¬ 
en’s  hosiery  and  women’s  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments.  The  fact  is  that  costs  have  been 
stabilized  in  the  ready-to-wear  departments. 

Most  of  our  firms  have  selling  costs  between 
4.0  and  4.6  percent.  The  highest  cost  in  the 
whole  group  is  not  above  5.6  percent.  When 
it  is  considered  that  this  is  an  important  de¬ 


partment  with  many  difficult  problems  of 
selling,  it  is  evident  that  all  firms  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  sta¬ 
bilizing  selling  costs.  This  dej^rtment  is  in 
extreme  contrast  to  the  variations  found  in 
hosiery  departments  and  shows  what  can  be 
done  when  merchants  give  their  attention  to 
a  department  which  they  regard  to  be  of 
major  importance.  In  comparing  the  firms 
on  the  chart,  then,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  selling  costs  vary  but  slightly  from 
store  to  store. 

How  much  do  sales  clerks  earn  in  women’s 
ready-to-wear  departments? 

Varying  Wages — The  wages  of  employees 
in  these  departments  vary  from  $20  in  the 
lowest  paid  to  $35  in  the  highest  paid.  The 
median  is  a  trifle  over  $24.  There  are  14 
departments  in  which  employees  average  $20 
to  $24  per  week,  three  at  $24  to  $25  and  14 
departments  piaying  $25  and  more.  Four  of 
these  pay  over  $^.  This  means  that  in  nearly 
one-half  our  stores,  weekly  earnings  of  full¬ 
time  employees  are  between  $20  and  $24  or 
that  one-half  our  companies,  those  shown  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  scale,  differ  from  each 
ings  in  ready-to-wear  departments  widely  scattered  in 
various  cities. 

The  departments  paying  the  highest  rates  vary  from 
$24  to  $35  or  a  difference  of  about  $11.  In  the  group 
under  $24  there  are  three  low  cost  departments  with  a 
considerable  leeway  in  selling  costs  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  net  sales  are  high  in  propx)rtion  to  their 
earnings. 

In  the  upp)er  piart  of  the  chart  there  are  seven  com¬ 
panies  well  below  the  4.4  pier  cent  selling  cost  and  only 
three  far  above  it.  Our  highest  selling  costs  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  earnings  scale. 

How  much  are  sales  clerks  in  reay-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  selling? 

Two  companies  average  less  than  $400  in  net  sales 


size  or  SALES  check  compared  with 
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per  week  i^er  employee,  11  are  l)elow  $500.  In  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  stores  where  the  net  sales  jier  employee  average 
less  than  $500,  the  employees  are  earning  less  than 
$23.75.  In  the  seven  firms  in  which  employees  sell  five 
to  six  hundred  dollars  worth  in  weekly  sales  the  earn¬ 
ings  are  l)elow  $26.50.  In  all  stores  where  employees 
are  earning  $27  or  more  the  net  sales  amount  to  more 
than  $600;  in  fact  in  all  hut  four  the  net  sales  are  well 
over  $700. 

Selling  Costs  in  Wage  Scale — Consider  now  the  sell¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  lower  half  of  the  wage  scale.  Nine 
firms  have  selling  costs  alK)ve  the  standard,  ranging 
from  4.5  i>ercent  to  one  as  high  as  5.6  percent.  All 
these  firms  have  net  sales  of  less  than  $500.  In  order 
to  pay  $20  weekly  to  the  employees  and  maintain  a 
selling  cost  of  4.4  percent  it  w’ould  be  necessary  to  make 
net  sales  of  $454  weekly.  For  weekly  earnings  of  $24 
the  net  sales  should  l)e  as  high  as  $545.  Consequently, 
the  fact  that  sales  in  the  lower  half  of  the  scale  are 
lielow  $500  is,  in  itself,  an  explanation  of  the  earnings. 
Most  of  the  firms  cannot  attain  the  standard  selling  cost 
with  their  present  selling  efficiency. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  earnings  scale  there  are  five 
companies  with  costs  above  4.4  jjercent.  Three  are  at 
4.6  percent,  paying  more  than  $27.70 ;  one  is  at  4.7  per¬ 
cent  and  one  at  5.3  percent. 

Earnings  and  Net  Sales — This  indicates  that  there  is 
a  very  close  relation  between  earnings  and  net  sales. 
Selling  costs  are  high  and  net  sales  are  low  in  the  de¬ 
partments  in  the  lower  half  of  the  chart. 

IfV/y  are  net  sales  lo7e  in  liiyh  cost  departnwntsf 

Let  us  look  at  Chart  5  which  show  the  number  of 
customers  these  employees  are  selling. 

On  this  chart  we  arrange  the  firms  by  the  size  of 
the  sates  check  and  show  the  number  of  customers  sold 
in  a  week  at  each  size  of  sales  check.  These  companies 
are  not  arranged  by  earnings  but  we  have  put  a  line 
on  the  chart  which  shows  the  number  of  customers 
which  would  have  to  be  sold  in  each  store  at  the  present 
level  of  earnings  and  at  a  4.4  jiercent  selling  cost. 
We  are  using  the  earnings  that  each  store  is  now  ])ay- 
ing  and  its  own  size  of  sales  check,  and  we  then  show 
the  departments  alxjve  and  below  in  transactions. 

In  these  departments  sales  clerks  are  selling  from 
16  to  54  customers  a  week.  There  are  four  depart¬ 
ments  which  sold  less  than  three  customers  a  day 
throughout  the  year  of  this  study. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  you  illustrations.  In  a  de¬ 
partment  with  a  sales  check  of  less  than  $20  most 
firms  are  selling  six  to  eight  customers  a  day.  When 
we  find  a  firm  like  No.  65  in  center  of  our  chart, 
selling  three  customers  we  di.scover  that  its  selling  costs 
are  5.4  percent.  Each  sale  is  costing  the  store  $1.27 
in  wage  bill  though  the  weekly  earnings  are  but  $20. 

Can  you  use  this  chart  f 

Any  firm  can  compare  its  net  sales,  earnings  and 
selling  costs  on  the  Chart  4.  Look  at  Chart  5  on  which 
you  can  locate  stores  wdth  the  same  price  of  merchan¬ 
dise  as  yours  and  then  find  out  whether  your  trans¬ 
actions  are  too  few  or  whether  your  cost  for  making 
a  sale  is  high  or  low. 

( )n  this  chart  firms  are  arranged  by  the  size  of  sales 
check  in  women’s  ready-to-wear.  The  hlack  bars  rank 
from  a  $10  to  a  $56  sales  check.  The  imixirtant  ques¬ 
tion  is  are  dej)artments  making  enough  transactions 
jier  employee  to  get  a  selling  post  of  4.4  jiercent?  Look 
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at  the  second  cros^s-hatched  bar  and  .you  will  see  a  firm 
which  is  only  selEng  34  customers  {)er  week,  per  clerk 
with  a  sales  ceck  of  $10.50.  It  has  a  selling  cost  of  5.6 
l^ercent  l)ecause  with  its  size  of  sales  check  and  its 
present  earnings  it  would  l)e  necessary  to  sell  to  45  cus¬ 
tomers  per  week  to  lower  costs  to  4.4  percent.  Trans¬ 
actions  help  to  explain  the  cause  of  low  net  sales. 

Why  Net  Sales  Are  Low — What  this  chart  .should 
show  is  that  firms  are  watching  too  closely  their  net 
sales  and  selling  costs  and  not  looking  sufficiently  at 
the  figures  which  explain  why  net  sales  are  low.  Within 
the  ready-to-wear  department  there  are  a  number  joi 
selling  units  with  different-sized  transactions.  These 
units  can  be  studied  and  compared  on  the  basis  of  size 
and  numljer  of  transactions  and  a  measure  of  efficiency 
for  the  enqdoyees  secured.  This  is  i>articularly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  ready-to-wear  department  where  there 
is  so  much  seasonal  variation  in  size  and  number  of 
transactions. 

Summary  of  Women  s  Ready to-W ear 
Average  of  Full-Time  Employees 
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House  Furnishings — We  have  now  set  up  standards 
in  two  departments,  (^n  Chart  6  there  is  no  standard 
line.  Why?  Because  no  stantlard  can  be  set  up.  The 
hou.se  furnishings  departments  break  into  three  groups 
in  earnings  but  there  is  as  much  difference  in  net  sales 
in  each  group  as  there  is  betw’en  groups. 

The  findings  of  the  house  furnishings  department 
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Report  of  Trade  Relations  Committee 


Presented  bv  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Chairman,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
19th  Annual  Convention,  February'  4,  1930 


IT  is  iny  pleasure  to  reixjrt  to  you  briefly  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  accomplishments  of  your  Trade  Relations 
Committee  during  the  past  year.  The  purpose  for 
which  this  committee  is  established  is  to  promote  better 
relations  between  the  members  of  the  .Association  and 
those  with  whom  they  deal — manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers — ^through  the  elimination  of  unfair  and  unethical 
trade  practices  and  the  collective  consideration  and  study 
of  common  economic  problems.  In  effect,  this  is  merely 
carrying  on  in  an  active  and  organized  manner,  the 
initiative  which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  has  taken  for  many  years  in  promoting  more  pro¬ 
fitable  and  more  harmonious  relationships  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  every  industry,  cer¬ 
tain  unfair  trade  practices  and  trade  abuses  exist  which 
cause  friction,  misunderstandings  and  disputes  between 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  existence  of  these  practices 
hinders  the  efficient  and  intelligent  coordination  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  and  gives  rise  to  many  major 
economic  wastes  which  could  and  should  be  avoided. 
Only  a  few  years  ago.  President  H(x>ver,  in  summar¬ 
izing  at  the  National  Distribution  Conference  the  major 
economic  wastes  e.xperienced  in  industry,  emphasized 
the  lack  of  uniformity  of  business  practices  and  the 
e.xistence  of  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of  less  scrup¬ 
ulous  business  men  as  being  among  the  chief  sources 
of  waste  which  are  needlessly  costing  the  country  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  annually. 

At  the  present  time,  nation-wide  consideration  is 
being  given  to  effective  means  for  stabilizing  business 
on  a  sound  and  economical  basis.  Recent  business  con¬ 
ferences  in  Washington  clearly  demonstrate  the  need 
for  closer  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  branches  of 
industry  in  eliminating  many  of  the  present  economic 
wastes  and  in  maintaining  an  even  and  steady  flow  of 
commodities  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  This 
development  is  of  more  than  passing  importance. 
Greater  and  more  intelligent  cooperation  of  business 
is  imperative  if  our  future  prosperity  is  to  be  assured. 

The  keynote  of  this  convention  is  “The  Merchant’s 
Part  In  Stabilizing  Business.”  If  our  responsibility  as 
merchants  is  impartially  recognized,  it  involves  more 
than  greater  efficiency  in  store  merchandising  and  oper¬ 
ation.  It  requires  more  intelligent  and  effective  cooper¬ 
ation  with  our  sources  of  supply  not  only  in  eliminating 
unfair  and  umlersirable  practices  but  in  considering 
and  studying  collectively  the  broader  economic  pro¬ 
blems  common  to  Inith  buyer  and  seller.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  has  devoted  its  efforts  during  the  past  year  to  the 
promotion  of  such  relationships. 

Committee  Propram 

Upon  its  appointment  slightly  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  your  Committee  adopted  as  a  first  step  a 
definite  program  of  working  individually  with  three 
specific  industries  in  conducting  detailefl  surveys  of 


existing  trade  practices  for  the  purptjse  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  representing  the  views  of  both 
buyers  and  sellers  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  unfair  and  undesirable  practices.  Based  upon  these 
facts,  the  program  further  calls  for  the  adoption  of 
proper  Standards  of  Business  Practice  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  simple  but  effective  machinery  for  their  en¬ 
forcement.  The  industries  selected  for  this  purpose  are 
millinery,  silk  and  furniture,  in  each  of  which,  your 
Committee  has  the  direct  and  active  cooperation  of  the 
national  organizations  representing  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers. 

This  program  has  been  adhered  to  closely  during  the 
past  year.  Your  Committee  has  been  exceedingly  active 
in  holding  many  group  conferences  with  representatives 
of  these  trades  to  discuss  and  act  upon  numerous  prob¬ 
lems  of  unethical  practices  indulged  in  by  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors. 

Millinery  Trade 

In  the  millinery  industry,  a  detailed  survey  has  been 
completed  in  cooperation  with  the  Millinery  Association 
of  America  and  a  comprehensive  report  of  its  results 
issued.  Recognizing  the  existence  of  the  abuses  revealed 
by  this  survey,  three  other  millinery  organizations  com¬ 
prising  the  Eastern  Millinery  Association,  Associated 
Millinery  Men,  Inc.,  and  Retail  Millinery  .Association 
of  America,  expressed  a  desire  to  participate  in  this 
work.  With  the  approval  of  each  of  these  five  organi¬ 
zations,  Standards  of  Business  Practice  dealing  with 
such  subjects  among  others  as  cancellations,  returns, 
abuse  of  discounting  privileges,  invoicing,  substitution 
and  misrepresentation  have  been  adopted  to  serve  as 
guides  in  business  transactions.  Members  of  all  branches 
of  the  industry  have  been  asked  to  officially  subscribe 
to  these  standards  by  signing  and  returning  endorse¬ 
ment  blanks  for  this  purpose.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  endorsements  have  been  received  from  members  of 
this  Association  representing  approximately  27  percent 
of  those  members  who  operate  their  own  millinery  de¬ 
partment.  Each  of  the  other  associations  has  received 
similar  endorsements  from  a  substantial  proportion  of 
its  members. 

To  assist  in  the  observance  of  these  standards,  simple 
enforcement  machinery  of  the  nature  of  a  Central 
Clearing  House  has  been  jointly  established  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  registration  of  complaints  of  violations  of 
these  accepted  practices.  These  complaints  receive  the 
joint  consideration  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
five  organizations  and  action  is  taken  against  habitual 
offenders.  Through  this  Central  Clearing  House, 
members  of  the  industry  may  seek  relief  from  unfair 
practices  without  publicity  and  without  incurring  the 
illwill  and  opposition  of  the  concerns  complained 
against. 

Frequent  contacts  with  the  different  branches  of  the 
millinery  trade  indicate  that  the  adoption  of  the  Stand- 
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ards  of  Business  Practice  and  the  establishment  of  en¬ 
forcement  machinery  have  had  a  beneficial  result  upon 
the  present  relationships  within  the  industry  and  have 
eliminated  many  misunderstandings  and  sources  of 
friction  which  were  experienced  in  the  past. 

Silk  Trade 

In  the  silk  industry  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Silk 
Association  of  America,  another  detailed  survey  of 
existing  abuses  experienced  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
silk  piece  goods  has  been  conducted.  The  results  of 
this  study  also  have  been  set  forth  in  a  report  and 
jointly  approved.  Appropriate  Standards  of  Business 
Practice  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  serious  abuses, 
have  been  prepared  and  tentatively  adopted. 

Joint  consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  design  copying  and  piracy  for  the  purpose  of 
including,  if  practicable,  resolutions  on  this  subject  in 
the  tentative  Standards  before  they  are  formally  adopt¬ 
ed.  During  the  past  few  months,  your  Committee  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  this  subject  both  in  the 
light  of  this  Association’s  policy  and  the  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  from  time  to  time. 

Fuiniture  Trade 

Substantial  progress  also  may  be  reported  in  the 
furniture  trade  where  your  Committee  has  the  direct 
cooperation  of  similar  Committees  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers,  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Furniture  Association  and  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association.  The  information  revealed 
by  this  survey  representing  replies  received  from  ap¬ 
proximately  750  manufacturers  and  retailers,  include 
many  interesting  and  pertinent  facts. 

For  example,  the  practices  most  complained  of  by 
manufacturers  are:  unfair  discounting  practices;  un¬ 
just  claims  and  deductions  for  damages ;  unreasonable 
demands  for  adjustments;  cancellation  of  orders;  un¬ 
just  returns;  price  discrimination  and  cutting  by  both 
buyers  and  sellers;  and  close-out  abuses.  Retailers,  on 
the  other  hand,  experience  the  most  difficulty  with  such 
practices  by  manufacturers  as ;  delayed  deliveries ;  faulty 
and  improper  packing;  manufacturers’  “open  show¬ 
rooms  ;’’  unintelligent  and  uneconomic  selection  of  sales 
outlets ;  misrepresentation,  substitution  and  violation  of 
exclusive  agency  agreements.  As  will  be  seen  from  this 
partial  list  of  abuses,  the  various  surveys  reveal  many 
broad  economic  problems  which,  while  not  involving 
breach  of  contract,  are  nevertheless  complained  of  by 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers  as  wasteful  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  industry. 

Arbitration 

The  results  of  these  surveys  are  now  being  coordi¬ 
nated  and  shortly  will  be  made  available  to  the  members 
of  the  entire  industry  in  the  form  of  a  consolidated 
report  containing  the  views  and  experiences  of  both 
buyers  and  sellers.  At  a  recent  joint  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  associations,  tentative  Standards 
of  Business  Practice  were  approved  and  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  various  Trade  Relations  Committees  for 
consideration.  Within  the  near  future,  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  these  Committees  will  be  held  at  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Standards  w’ill  be  officially  adopted  and  action 
taken  on  other  major  sources  of  waste. 

Continued 


In  addition  to  these  organized  surveys,  your  Commit-  I 
tee  also  has  actively  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  arbi-  I 
tration  of  commercial  disputes.  In  each  of  the  Indus-  f 
tries  studied,  a  large  majority  of  members  express  the 
conviction  that  the  more  extensive  use  of  arbitration  in  ! 
settling  business  controversies  will  result  in  more  de¬ 
sirable  relationships  between  buyers  and  sellers. 

Through  the  services  of  several  of  your  committee 
members,  acting  as  a  special  committee  for  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Trade 
Relations,  arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  whereby  the  services 
and  facilities  of  that  organization  are  now  available  to 
the  members  of  this  Association  in  arbitrating  disputes. 

It  also  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  establishment 
of  such  facilities,  a  number  of  prominent  stores  have 
incorporated  arbitration  clauses  in  their  purchasing  con¬ 
tracts  specifically  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  future 
disputes  which  may  arise.  Recently  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation,  which  represents  through  its 
affiliated  stores  between  $350,000,000  and  $400,000,000 
sales  volume  adopted  an  arbitration  clause  for  its  pur¬ 
chasing  contracts.  This  establishes  a  precedent  for  the 
department  store  field  which  it  is  expected  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  other  retail  concerns. 

Ultimate  Benefits 

As  important  as  the  elimination  of  unfair  practices 
and  trade  abuses  is,  it  does  not  represent  the  most  con¬ 
structive  achievement  which  may  be  realized  from  our 
Trade  Relations  work.  While  such  unfair  practices  are 
necessarily  wasteful,  perhaps  the  greatest  waste  ex¬ 
perienced  in  modem  business  arises  from  the  lack  of 
accord  between  oroduction  and  distribution.  Therefore, 
the  greatest  results  to  be  achieved  by  your  Committee’s 
work  will  come  from  the  promotion  of  more  intelligent 
and  efficient  coordination  between  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  in  bringing  them  together  to  discuss  some  of 
the  broader  economic  problems  experienced  alike  by 
both  buyers  and  sellers.  Since  its  appointment,  this  has 
been  the  ultimate  object  of  your  Committee. 

The  recent  conferences  of  industrial  leaders,  including  | 
department  store  representatives,  called  by  President 
Hoover  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  indicate  the  emphasis  which  foresighted  business 
thinkers  are  placing  on  coordination  of  production  and 
distribution.  I  myself  believe  there  should  be  in  the 
major  industries,  at  least,  bodies  which  might  be  called 
Business  Institutes.  These  institutes  would  be  com¬ 
posed  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  who 
would  meet  at  regular  intervals  to  discuss  how  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  can  work  more  closely  together, 
for  their  mutual  advantage. 

The  presence  of  unfair  and  undesirable  trade  prac¬ 
tices  necessarily  causes  friction  and  retards  the  con¬ 
structive  cooperation  which  should  exist  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors.  Once  a  basis  of  confidence  is 
established  through  the  elimination  of  such  unfair  prac¬ 
tices,  representatives  of  all  branches  of  an  industry  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  working  collectively  for  the 
solution  of  many  of  their  common  problems.  This  type 
of  coordination  is  definitely  needed  if  the  serious  wastes 
arising  from  the  production  and  sale  of  too  many  vari- 
ties  of  specific  articles,  over-production,  speculative 
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March.  1930 

Summary  of  19th  Annual  Convention 

By  Alexander  Kaylin,  Associate  Editor  of  “Retailing”  Fairchild  Publications,  New  York 

Prophesies  and  Warnings 

On  fundamental  propositions  the  convention  now  passed  into  history 
arrived  at  generally  accepted  conclusions.  No  merchant  will  be  justified  in 
feeling  when  he  returns  to  his  home  town  that  all  he  needs  to  do  to  keep  his 
house  in  order  is  to  sit  tight  and  let  the  consequences  take  care  of  themselves. 

He  must  know  at  this  hour  that  1930  will  not  be  an  easy  year  to  do  a  volume 
business  and  to  hold  profits  to  reasonable  ratios.  Speaker  after  speaker  has  told 
him  that  there  will  be  a  keen  struggle  in  the  current  year — certainly  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year — and  that  he  will  be  able  to  come  through  successfully  oply 
as  he  manages  the  affairs  of  his  establishment  with  intelligence  and  as  he 
coordinates  the  work  of  aU  divisions  of  his  store  toward  a  common  goal.  Bankers, 
economists,  professors  and  financial  editors  of  newspapers  have  made  that  pro¬ 
nouncement  and  members  of  his  own  business  fraternity  have  concurred.  Not 


in  a  spirit  of  gloom  or  discouragement 
and  optimism. 


TiE  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  came  nearer  to 
reaching  the  blissful  state  of  agreement  in  regard 
to  vital  problems  demanding  the  attention  of  the  retail 
industry  than  any  previous  convention.  True,  one  could 
find  opposing  viewpoints  in  the  addresses  made  by 
various  speakers;  any  other  situation  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  meetings  represented  by  so  many  different 
types  of  people.  For  example,  there  were  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  practical  benefits  to 
customer  and  merchant  of  the  installment  selling  prac¬ 
tice. 

Whether  this  or  that  medium  of  advertising  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  retail  store  was  a  point  of 
controversy.  There  was  no  settlement  of  the  five-year 
issue  to  answer  the  question  of  the  most  logical  divi¬ 
sion  to  be  given  the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  merchandse  control.  Expense  control  is  still  the 
function  of  the  store  manager  in  one  establishment 
and  of  the  controller  in  another.  Surely,  no  one  will 
be  sufficiently  bold  to  say  to  the  world  that  the  last 
words  have  been  uttered  in  the  warm  battle  of  the  chain 
vs.  the  independently  owned  store. 

A  Prophecy — “Striking  a  balance  of  all  favorable 
and  unfavorable  factors,”  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  said  in  a  talk 
on  What  do  our  Current  Figures  show?,  delivered  to 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  “We  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  retail  trade  in  the  next  few  months 
will  be  adversely  affected  to  some  extent  by  low  pur¬ 
chasing  power  due  to  decreased  employment  and  lower 
corporate  earnings,  but  that  the  depression  will  not  be 
severe  and  that  the  latter  part  of  the  year  will  witness 
substantial  recovery.” 

A  slight  variation  of  that  same  thought  was  expressed 
by  David  Lawrence,  President  of  the  United  States 
Daily  at  the  National  Council  dinner  meeting.  Here  is 
an  interesting  excerpt  from  his  speech ;  “Businesses  like 
your  own  are  typical  of  the  careful  way  in  which  the 
modem  executive  examines  every  detail  of  his  business, 
and  of  his  eagerness  to  compare  notes  and  to  discover 
the  most  efficient  ways  to  get  results.  One  of  the  rea¬ 


but  rather  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness 


sons  why,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  business  of  the 
United  States  will  recover  more  rapidly  from  the  shock 
of  1929  than  it  recovered  in  1921,  even  though  the 
shock  was  greater  and  the  catastrophe  was  more  exten¬ 
sive,  is  because  business  is  better  organized  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  our  history.” 

The  Word  “Stablization” — This  not  commonly  used 
retail  term — was  employed  more  frequently  in  this  con¬ 
vention  than  unit  control,  fashion  sense,  sales  quota  and 
other  more  or  less  technical  retail  words.  This  appar¬ 
ently  unimportant  fact  reflects  in  a  measure  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  five-day 
conference.  In  group  sessions,  intricate  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  sp>ecialized  store  activities  were  considered  and 
analyzed.  As  a  general  thing  the  country’s  merchants 
seemed  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  broader  issues 
involved  in  the  relationship  of  retailing  to  the  business 
manifestations  of  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  with  the 
part  it  can  play  in  the  building  of  the  complete  business 
structure  of  the  nation.  More  than  in  any  other  year 
the  retail  distributors  devoted  their  thought  and  their 
analytical  powers  to  the  questions  that  have  points  of 
contact  with  business  as  a  whole  rather  than  with  their 
individual,  specialized  spheres  of  action. 

Outsiders  were  welcomed  at  this  convention',  out¬ 
siders  from  the  field  of  retailing,  that  is,  but  not  out¬ 
siders  from  the  field  of  American  life.  Delegates  learn¬ 
ed  that  schools,  banks,  churches  and  newspaper  offices 
were  watching  with  eyes  wide  open  the  changing  phe¬ 
nomena  in  standards  of  living.  Their  representatives 
were  fully  appreciative  of  the  effect  of  these  changes 
on  the  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  retail  business 
men.  The  smug  provincialism  and  self-sufficiency  of  the 
complacent  merchant  were  given  terrific  jolts  by  these 
men  and  women  with  other  than  retail  affiliations  who 
talked  right  out  with  an  abandon  that  is  not  generally 
characteristic  of  the  average  man  in  the  trade. 

Currents  of  Trade — “Stability  cannot  be  super-im¬ 
posed  in  a  day,”  Doctor  H.  Parker  Willis,  Professor  of 
Banking  at  Columbia  University  said  in  the  key-note 
address.  “It  is  a  thing  to  be  striven  for  and  attained 
only  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  perseverance.  It  can 
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not  be  improvised ;  it  cannot  be  made  to  come  to  pass 
by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand.  It  may  seem  shrewd 
and  enterprising  at  times  to  be  drawn  off  in  the  pursuit 
of  temporary  fashion,  and  let  the '  mainstays  of  the 
business  take  care  of  themselves.  There  is  no  way  that 
is  so  sure  of  passing  over  this  fundamental,  basic  ele¬ 
ment  of  business  to  some  comjietitor,  and  to  be  left  then 
in  the  role  of  a  specialty  house  or  institution  whose 
business  varies  as  fancies  and  fashions  vary.  The  choice 
is  one  that  every  merchant  must  make,  but  in  the  long 
run  those  who  really  expect  to  profit  will  lie  found  to 
have  made  their  choice  on  the  side  of  jiermanent,  rec¬ 
ognized  currents  of  trade  through  whose  developments 
and  enlargements  they  may  exjiect  to  multiply  legiti¬ 
mate  income.” 

Dr.  Henry  Snyder,  of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church. 
W  ashington,  D.  C.,  gave  expression  to  the  same  view- 
jMiint  when  he  stated  that  stabilizing  business  is  nothing 
more  than  giving  the  consumer  a  square  deal,  that  while 
business  may  seem  to  be  capricious,  unstable,  and  dis¬ 
tressingly  uncertain,  essentially  it  follows  well-defined 
laws  as  old  as  human  conduct  itself.  Conscience,  con¬ 
fidence  and  consciousness  of  values,  bromidic  terms  to 
l)e  sure,  are  translatable  into  direct  store  action ;  they 
are  undeniably  the  prerequisites  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

1930  Essentials — “The  Essentials  for  1930"  Lew 
Hahn  outlined  in  his  inspiring  address,  "are  just  the 
same  as  for  1927  and  for  every  year  before  that — ])roper 
control  of  your  stocks,  clean  inventories,  expense  con¬ 
trol.  effective  sales  promotion,  optimistic  determination 
to  do  business.  The  retail  business  is  a  very  stable  thing. 

Dr.  Nystrom  will  probably  support  me  in  this  view 
that  as  between  times  of  great  opix)rtunity  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  times  when  we  would  be  justifietl  in  saying 
we  were  suffering  something  of  a  serious  depression, 
there  rarely  is  a  variation  of  more  than  10  {percent 
in  the  total  volume  of  trade  at  retail.  If  that  be  true, 
then  I  think  you  must  also  recognize  that  such  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  retail  trade  is  never  evenly  distributed 
among  all  the  stores  in  the  United  States.  That  means 
of  course  that  some  stores  will  go  very  much  further 
than  10  percent  l)ehind  and  certain  aggressive,  pro¬ 
gressive  institutions  are  going  to  go  ahead  in  spite  of 
those  hard  times.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  job  is  to  say 
that  in  spite  of  hell  and  high  water  there  never  was 
and  never  will  be  a  time  in  the  United  States  when  the 
women  of  this  country  will  not  be  open  to  buy  new 
merchandise  if  we  offer  them  the  right  merchandise,  if 
we  offer  attractive  merchandise,  if  we  can  tell  them  a 
perfectly  honest  and  interesting  story  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  being  right  according  to  the  dictates  of  fashion, 
and  if  the  values  are  there  to  encourage  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  that  time. 

Management  Defined — It  all  simmers  down  to  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  proper  management. 
Stability  is  proper  management.  Management  of  men 
first,  and  management  of  store  technique  afterwards. 
The  organization  that  has  shown  steady  growth  is  the 
organization  that  has  made  itself  a  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  life,  the  organization  that  has  so  managed  its 
personnel  and  technique  as  to  make  man  and  merchan¬ 
dise  give  the  best  account  of  themselves.  The  vaccilating 
store,  the  establishment  that  is  one  thing  today  and 
quite  a  different  thing  tomorrow  is  not  the  one  to  gain 
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the  public  confidence.  Change,  yes^  but  change  that 
strengthens  the  tit^  ■l)etween  the  store  and  the  human 
beings  it  serves.  Iin|)etuousity.  constant  bickering  for 
|)ersonal  power  and  aggrandizement,  contlicts  of  au¬ 
thority  of  the  chief  executives — these  are  not  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  type  of  management  that  will  i)roduce  satis¬ 
fied  workers  and  profitable  operation.” 

"Mo.st  of  us  are  forutnate  in  having  in  our  businesses 
the  heritage  of  a  successful  past.”  Sidney  R.  Baer,  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  stated;  “for  if  this  were  not  so.  the 
business  in  question  would  not  be  large.  While  it  is 
true  that  comiX‘tition  is  very  keen  today  and  problems 
complex,  our  job  comparerl  with  that  of  our  jjredeces- 
sors  is  comparatively  simple.  If  only  we  accejn  the  new 
vision  of  management,  and  with  reasonable  guidance  a 
sound  policy,  a  sensible  control  of  finance  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  place  responsibility  and  authority  upon  our 
valued  associates,  with  a  comixnsating  rew'ard  for  what¬ 
ever  achievement  and  success  they  may  bring  to  us,  the 
future  offers  infinite  opiK)rtunity  for  e.xpansion.  .Al¬ 
though  the  past  fifty  years  have  evidence<l  marvelous 
examples  of  growth,  in  this  great  country  with  its  limit¬ 
less  resources.  I  feel  confident  the  next  fifty  years  will 
make  similar  and  even  greater  history  in  industrial  d^ 
velopment  and  success.” 

Management  is  Store-mindedness — It  seems  so  un¬ 
necessary  to  remind  store  owmers  of  the  absolute  need 
for  the  development  of  a  store-wide  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  store  personnel,  particularly  the  executive 
l)ranch  of  the  store  per.sonnel.  Yet  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  right  there  less  progress  has  been  regis¬ 
tered  than  anywhere  else  in  store  education  and  train¬ 
ing.  Men  crave  power  and  are  too  frequently  willing  to 
enhance  personal  interests  at  the  exi)ense  of  general 
store  efficiency.  Many  men  in  high  jdaces  have  not 
yet  learned  the  simple  lesson  of  unity  of  effort  or  the 
efficacy  of  coordinated  effort. 

Frank  A.  Krim,  President  of  The  Denholm  &  Mc¬ 
Kay  Co.,  made  this  statement;  “Store-mindedness,  in 
my  judgment,  means  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
store’s  policies  and  aims  and  plans  by  the  entire  per¬ 
sonnel.  together  with  an  active  feeling  of  mutual  re- 
sjwnsibility  for  the  store’s  success.  It  means  breaking 
down  any  imaginary  barriers  that  may  have  been  up  in 
days  gone  by  between  executive  departments  or  mer¬ 
chandise  divisions,  or  what  not,  and  the  unconditional 
end  of  such  thought  as,  that  is  Smith’s  end  of  the 
business,  or  I’d  like  to  suggest  something  but  I  might 
be  suspected  of  intruding.” 

The  Poor  Advertising  Man — “It  has  been  our  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  process  of  acquainting  new  advertising 
people  with  the  organization,”  Wm.  J.  Wells,  general 
manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  told  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  “that  these  people  have  a  positive 
disinterest  in  the  functions,  responsibilities,  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  divisions  other  than  their  own.  I  wager 
there  are  not  five  advertising  people  in  this  audience 
who  could  successfully  operate  any  department  in  re¬ 
tailing.  The  buying,  receiving,  selling  and  delivering 
of  merchandise  are  problems  little  known  to  you.  The 
handling  of  accounts  and  the  securing  of  discounts 
due  to  prompt  payment  of  bills  means  little  or  nothing. 
In  fact,  I  am  strong  in  my  belief  that  the  average  ad¬ 
vertising  person  is  working  in  the  midst  of  a  big  ma¬ 
chine.  not  knowing  what  makes  the  wheels  go  around. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Superannuated  Worker 

By  David  R.  Craig,  Director,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Presented  at  \9th  Annual  Convention,  Personnel  Group,  February  7,  1930. 


Nothing  has  been  more  interesting  during  the 
j)ast  ten  years  than  the  changing  attitude  of  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  toward  ])ension  plans. 
Many  stores  are  still  too  young  to  have  a  recognizable 
problem  in  caring  for  their  old  employees.  The  proli- 
lem  exists,  but  it  as  not  yet  made  its  pressure  felt.  In 
older  stores,  however,  the  older  employees  have  in¬ 
creased  in  their  proportion  to  the  total  force,  and  the 
pressure  for  alertness  in  salesmanship  and  operation 
has  finally  discovered  them. 

We  know,  now,  that  in  the  average  department  store 
of  even  thirty  years  of  age  we  can  find  a  certain  group 
of  |>eople  who  are  so  old  that  they  are  under  suspicion. 
We  suspect  them  of  being  slow,  of  being  difficult  to 
train,  of  being  set  in  their  ways,  of  lieing  hostile  to  new 
ideas  and  methods.  We  even  suspect  them  of  trading 
on  their  age,  asking  us  to  overlook  minor  offenses  of 
punctuality  or  dress  regulations  simply  because  of  their 
gray  hair.  And  with  all  the  talk  about  iiensions,  with 
their  current  liability  and  their  accrued  liability,  we 
have  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

One  of  the  first  reactions  to  this  feeling  is  to  escape 
from  it.  One  of  the  escapes  is  to  establish  new  em¬ 
ployment  i>olicies  that  prohibit  the  engaging  of  new 
employees  over  a  certain  age.  The  upper  age  limit  for 
new  employees  varies,  but  is  usually  around  forty. 
The  value  of  the  experience  of  people  forty  years 
old  is  weighed  against  the  liability  that  they  will  wear 
out  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  their  experi¬ 
ence  often  loses. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  interrupt  here,  to  say 
something  of  that  experience.  In  recent  studies  that 
have  been  made  of  service  rendered  by  department 
store  employees,  we  have  found  that  customers  do  not 
object  to  age.  It  often  happens  that  an  older  sales¬ 
person  has  built  up  a  substantial  following  among  the 
store’s  customers  and  that  they  follow  her  personality 
and  her  experience  in  merchandise  because  they  have 
found  that  she  knows  what  they  want.  To  be  sure, 
if  she  suddenly  disappears  they  soon  get  over  their 
bewilderment  provided  somebody  else  is  there  to  answer 
their  needs.  But  they  are  buying  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vice,  not  youth  only.  If  they  can  get  what  they  want 
from  a  saleswoman  old  enough  to  have  stood  certain 
tests  which  only  customers  know  how  to  apply,  they 
will  continue  to  buy  from  that  saleswoman. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  can  lie  explained  by  referring 
to  a  buyer  whom  I  once  interviewed.  I  was  trying 
to  discover  what  merchandise  questions  he  would  ask 


in  testing  the  merchandise  knowledge  of  an  applicant 
who  claimed  experience  in  his  department,  and  what 
])ersonal  qualifications  he  wanted  in  the  candidates  sent 
to  him  by  the  employment  manager.  Even  after  several 
days  he  could  not  think  of  a  single  merchandise  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  was  quite  insistent  that  his  salespeople 
should  be  young  and  bright.  He  said  quite  frankly, 
■'I  like  to  be  surrounded  by  pleasant  faces.” 

Thus  one  escajK;  is  to  employ  only  youth  and  bright¬ 
ness,  not  only  because  they  are  nice  to  have  around, 
but  also  because  they  do  not  contribute  immediately 
to  the  jiension  problem. 

Another,  more  drastic  escape  is  to  lay  off  those  who 
are  getting  old.  It  is  easy  to  find  an  excuse,  especially 
after  Christmas,  or  after  an  anniversary  sale,  or  when 
a  new  management  starts  to  clean  house.  It  is  heart¬ 
rending  work  for  the  employment  manager  on  whom 
the  burden  falls,  but  it  is  done.  Yet  the  method  is  not 
held  in  high  esteem,  even  among  those  who  i)ractice 
it.  They  recognize  its  danger.  The  danger  is  that  it 
will  momentarily  ])aralyze  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
are  left,  that  it  will  destroy  their  morale,  and  that  the 
customers  of  the  store  will  find  it  out.  I  do  not  think 
much  of  the  force  of  customer  attitude  toward  the 
personnel  policies  of  any  given  management,  for  cus¬ 
tomers  are  peculiarly  indifferent  to  what  goes  on  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes.  They  are  buying  merchandise  and 
service,  not  personnel  policies.  But  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  force  of  employee  attitude  in  building  ser¬ 
vice  toward  customers,  and  everybody  knows  about 
morale  that  it  is  easier  to  break  down  than  to  build 
up.  That  is  why  stores  are  changing  their  attitude 
toward  the  lay-off  as  an  escape  from  feelings  of  un¬ 
easiness  with  respect  to  pension  plans. 

Both  of  these  escapes,  however — the  escape  by  hir¬ 
ing  only  young  people  and  the  escape  by  laying  off  the 
old — ^are  escapes  from  the  feeling  of  uneasiness,  not 
from  the  problem  of  old  age.  From  that  there  appears 
to  be  only  one  satisfactory  escape — a  systematic  re¬ 
tirement  jxDlicy  which  will  remove  the  superannuated 
folks  from  the  payroll  without  disturbing  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  those  who  are  left. 

There  are  two  noteworthy  objections  to  such  a  policy, 
and  these  two  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  pension 
plan  as  an  institution  in  department  store  policies. 

The  first  objection  is  that  pensioning  is  not  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  establishment,  but  rather  of  the 
state.  The  government  should  provide.  Department 
store  owners  with  whom  I  have  talked  have  said  they 
would  gladly  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  old  age  pensions. 
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but  will  not  contribute  a  cent  for  an  individual  re¬ 
tirement  plan  which  is  theoretically  wrong,  wrong  be¬ 
cause  it  smacks  of  paternalism.  Perhaps  they  are  right, 
and  fifty  years  from  now,  in  many  states,  we  may  see 
their  dream  come  true.  At  the  moment,  however,  this 
is  no  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  other  objection  is  that  a  pension  plan  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Here,  of  course,  is  the  real 
issue.  Insurance  companies  and  actuaries,  in  their  first 
attempts  to  draw  the  awful  picture  of  what  was  in 
store  for  a  company  without  a  pension  plan,  succeeded 
in  frightening  the  quarry.  The  accrued  liability,  that 
is  to  say  the  debt  of  the  company  to  employees  on 
account  of  service  already  rendered,  was  a  terrifying 
magnitude.  This  second  objection  to  a  good  retire¬ 
ment  plan  is  wholly  sound.  It  does  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  The  real  point  is  whether  a  great  deal  is 
too  much. 

The  recent  pronouncements  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  the  pension  actuaries  have  been  more  sooth¬ 
ing.  They  no  longer  insist  on  the  trouble  to  come,  they 
point  out  that  the  costs  are  not  as  bad  as  they  supposed. 
One  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  the  accrued  liability 
is  only  a  contingent  liability,  that  you  do  not  need  to 
set  up  reserves  to  pension  employees  who  will  either 
die  or  leave  the  company  before  they  reach  the  retire¬ 
ment  age,  and  that  you  do  not  need  to  be  adding  new 
names  and  taking  old  ones  off  your  reserve-fund  list. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  great  news.  I  am  not  sure  yet 
that  it  is  true,  for  I  have  not  yet  invited  this  man  into 
the  same  room  with  an  insurance  company  actuary. 
After  that  conference  is  over  we  shall  know  better  the 
true  reserve  demands  of  the  accrued  liability. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  cost  can  never  be  any  greater  than  the  money 
actually  paid  to  retired  employees,  plus  the  cost  of 
administering  the  plan,  less  the  interest  on  reserves 
which  are  established  to  meet  the  need.  If  the  reserves 
must  be  relatively  large,  there  will  be  some  initial 
sacrifice,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  that.  The 
explanation  has  been  compared  to  the  story  of  the  man 
who  rides  in  the  street  car  at  ten  cents  a  day  for  fifty 
years,  and  prefers  to  charge  it  rather  than  pay  cash. 
At  the  end  of  his  life  the  street  car  company  will 
demand  payment  on  ten  cents  a  day  compounded  for 
fifty  years,  that  is  to  say  $50(X),  and  will  be  called 
the  traction  interests  for  its  apparent  greed.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  that  has  put  aside  no  reserve  against 
the  depreciation  of  its  employees  finds  itself  in  a  similar 
position,  and  says  that  the  pension  plan  costs  too  much. 

Yet  against  these  costs  there  are  current  operating 
costs  which  can  be  separated  and  brought  into  the  light. 
We  started  this  morning  with  a  company  thirty  years 
old,  already  feeling  the  pressure  for  alertness  in  sales¬ 
manship  and  operation.  If  that  company  puts  down 
in  black  and  white  the  costs  which  represent  slowness 
and  inefficiency  directly  due  to  superannuation,  and 
marks  down  the  savings  to  be  had  from  a  retirement 
plan,  it  can  fairly  deduct  these  amounts  from  the  pen¬ 
sion  costs. 

What  are  the  amounts  to  be  listed  as  unnecessary 
expense  in  current  operation?  First  is  the  difference 
between  what  employees  get  and  what  they  earn.  All 
economists  know  theoreti<»lly  that  you  cannot  measure 
the  amount  a  man  earns,  and  all  department  store 
managers  know  practically  what  it  costs  to  get  work 


done.  Most  department  store  managers  could  easily 
put  down  in  one  colUhin  what  a  man  receives  as  salary, 
in  the  next  what  it  would  cost  to  get  the  same  work  done 
by  somebody  else,  and  in  the  third  column  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them.  For  those  who  are  not  just  old, 
but  too  old,  the  amounts  written  in  the  third  column 
are  important.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  possible  to 
say  that  it  would  cost  nothing  to  get  the  work  done 
by  somebody  else,  because  the  work  is  not  worth  doing, 
that  the  present  incumbent  is  still  there  on  sufferance, 
because  nobody  has  had  the  heart  to  lay  him  off.  In 
other  cases  two  or  three  jobs  can  be  combined  in  one, 
and  done  by  a  younger,  less  expensive  person.  These 
are  definite  savings,  and  few  stores  indeed  know  how 
great  is  the  amount  at  the  foot  of  the  third  column. 

Why  should  it  be  so  difficult  to  bring  these  invisible 
pension  costs  into  the  light?  Why  do  store  owners 
hesitate  to  start  a  study  like  that?  I  think  it  is  because 
when  the  invisible  costs  are  left  in  the  dark  they  bother 
nobody,  and  especially  they  do  not  bother  the  teard  of 
directors.  But  unless  they  are  brought  into  the  light, 
there  will  never  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  alertness  in  salesmanship  and  operation.  Store 
managers,  superintendents  and  other  executives  are 
hard-headed,  but  they  are  soft-hearted  enough  to  carry 
the  old  ones  along  unless  some  plan  exists  for  letting 
them  go  politely  and  in  all  security. 

In  all  this  I  have  purposely  avoided  discussing  the 
minute  details  of  pension  plans.  A  summary  of  exist¬ 
ing  department  store  pension  plans  would  be  useless, 
no  department  store  has  had  its  plan  long  enough  to 
be  sure  of  its  character.  In  the  life  of  a  pension  plan 
a  decade  is  only  a  beginning,  and  there  are  now  only 
two  or  three  formal  department  store  plans  older  than 
that.  The  recent  adoption  of  pension  plans  by  a  few 
large,  well-managed  stores,  and  the  stir  for  pensions 
which  invited  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  indicate 
that  the  increasing  pressure  of  superannuation  upon 
efficiency  is  being  noticed. 

I  have  tried,  therefore,  to  sharpen  the  point  of  pen¬ 
sions  by  talking  about  the  reasons  for  them  and  by 
suggesting  other  ways  of  thinking  about  them. 

If  I  had  been  asked  to  make  a  single  recommenda¬ 
tion,  I  should  have  suggested  that  the  teapot  fright 
about  the  cost  of  pension  reserves  be  counteracted  by 
generating  a  little  tempest  about  current  unnecessary 
operating  costs.  We  have  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasi¬ 
ness.  If  we  are  brave  enough  we  shall  define  our  feel¬ 
ing  closely,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  When  we 
do  that,  when  we  know  exactly  how  much  the  lack  of 
a  pension  plan  is  costing  us,  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
tell  whether  a  pension  plan  deserves  a  place  in  the 
working  program  of  the  store. 

Founder’s  Prize 

The  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education  of 
Boston,  has  been  honored  with  a  gift  of  $2,500  from 
the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  interested  individuals.  The 
money  will  be  used  to  establish  a  Founder’s  Prize  of 
$100  annually  to  be  given  to  the  student  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty,  has  shown  the  best  progress 
during  the  year.  Carlos  B.  Clark  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  was  particularly  active  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  fund.  The  Alumnae  donated  $1,000  for  a 
publication  fund  for  reports  of  studies  of  the  school. 
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IN  this  day  and  age,  when  the  old  order  changeth 
while  you’re  out  at  lunch  and  becomes,  long  before 
you’ve  got  lack,  not  only  the  new  order  but  the  new 
reorder,  a  merchandise  man  must  choose  one  of  two 
things;  he  must  resign  himself  to  fate  and,  like  the 
ancient  Hindoo,  leave  the  whole  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  overworked  gods,  or  he  must  dig  in  like  a 
badger,  to  make  the  figures  at  the  end  of  the  season 
black  instead  of  red  and  thus  reduce  the  labor  turnover 
in  the  retail  trade  generally,  using  his  own  God-given 
native  ability,  and  every  legitimate  means  at  hand 
(and  I  know  some  jieople  who  don’t  even  stop  there) 
but  I  haven’t  as  Anthony  said  to  Cleopatra,  “come  to 
this  place  to  tell  stories.’’ 

Let  us  assume  that  he  prefers  not  to  leave  things  to 
fate.  Then  he  must,  if  he  is  a  ready-to-wear  man, 
watch  i)eople  wherever  he  goes,  what  they  do,  what  they 
say,  how  they  think ;  he  must  read  not  only  business  ma¬ 
terial,  but  the  latest  new  books;  he  must  follow  the 
theatre,  the  movies  and  sjx^rts,  and  he  must  ask  quest¬ 
ions,  consider  advice,  keep  an  oj)en  and  flexible  mind  to 
everjihing  and  .study  endlessly  to  make  his  stocks  clean, 
fashion  right,  at  the  right  prices,  at  the  right  sizes — 
in  short  ready  to  jump  at  a  moment’s  notice  into  this, 
that  or  the  other  sales  channel. 

Indeed,  a  merchandise  manager  is  a  man  who  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  anything  but  must  use  every  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  relative  in  any  way,  no  matter  how  remote, 
to  his  final  operating  profit.  He  will  be  given  certain 
tools  with  which  to  work  and  he  must  use  these  in  such 
a  way  that  his  every  move  tells  in  the  final  betterment 
of  the  departments  beneath  his  control.  And  one  of 
probably  the  most  important  single  one  of  these  tools 
should  be  that  form  of  perpetual,  fact-finding  analysis 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol.  He  must  look  to  this  medium  to  provide  him  at  all 
times  with  current  information  of  the  most  vital  sort 
about  his  stocks,  his  past  errors  and  successes,  his  daily 
sales  and  his  plans  for  the  future. 

A  Fact-Finding  Analysis — Let  me  at  this  time  discuss 
briefly  what  I  conceive  this  Merchandise  Control  to  be. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said  a  perpetual,  fact-finding  analysis, 
not  merely  a  clerical  function.  It  is  not  germane  to  this 
^scussion  whether  or  no  its  administration  be  central¬ 
ized  in  the  Controller’s  Office,  although  we  at  Macy’s 
have  found  this  to  be  by  far  the  most  advisable  method 


to  pursue,  from  the  angle  of  cost  and  of  more  adaptable 
control  functioning.  Neither  are  we  interested  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  control  itself,  although  perhaps  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  Merchandise  Control  may  be  in  order. 

Merchandise  Control  is  the  carrying  to  the  ultimate 
extreme  that  theory  of  the  segregating  of  merchandise 
tvhirh  is  known  as  departmentalization. 

Just  how  extreme  this  breakdown  is  to  be  must  be 
determined  by  the  diversity  of  the  department’s  stock 
and  the  investment  carried  in  it. 

Cost,  Functions  and  Reports — In  other  words  the 
cost  of  Merchandise  Control  varies  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  fineness  of  this  stock  analysis  and  eventually 
reaches,  as  these  breakdowns  become  more  and  more 
detailed,  a  figure  of  cost  above  which  it  is  no  longer 
advisable  to  go.  An  average  figure  should  l)e  some¬ 
where  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one- fourth  of  one 
percent  of  sales.  It  functions  by  studying  these  little 
groups  of  allied  merchandise  and  preparing  from  the  in¬ 
formation  thus  gathered  various  kinds  of  reports  which 
are  to  be  used  as  an  aid  in  planning  for  the  coming 
season  and  as  immediate  advisements  on  current  prob¬ 
lems.  Naturally  the  reports  produced  by  such  a  medium, 
in  order  to  serve  these  two  purposes,  that  is,  planning 
for  future  operation  generally  and  avoiding  immediate 
pitfalls  specifically,  must  grow  out  of  an  analysis  of 
last  year’s  sales  experience,  made  in  such  a  way  that 
this  analysis  can  most  conveniently  be  shown  in  com¬ 
parison  with  this  year’s  to  date  result  or  plan. 

Here,  then,  are  the  basic  elements  of  Merchandise 
Control :  an  intelligent  subdivision  of  each  department 
into  classes  of  like  merchandise  and  the  treatment  of 
each  of  these  classes  of  like  merchandise  intensively, 
as  though  each  were  a  separate  department. 

Now  in  most  large  stores,  perhaps  I  can  say  in  all 
successful  stores,  both  the  buyer  and  the  merchandise 
men  are  given  this  information  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  point  in  question  is  not  whether  or  not  one  gets 
the  dope,  it’s  what  one  does  with  the  dope  one  gets. 

Even  the  crudest  merchant  has  a  control  showing  his 
sales  in  dollars  and  his  stock  in  dollars,  and  the  old  time 
hammer-and-tongs-  trader  was  satisfied  with  this.  Forty 
years  ago  he  started  with  a  wife  and  ten  children,  a  lot 
of  nerve,  and  maybe  the  proverbial  shoe  string  or  old 
sock.  When  at  any  stated  time  he  wanted  to  find  how 
clever  a  merchant  he  had  been,  he  merely  subtracted  the 


shoe  string  from  what  he  had  under  the  mattress  and — 
there  you  are!  So  simple! 

Is  It  the  Customer? — But  perhaps  because  people’s 
desires  have  changed,  perhaps  because  John  Wana- 
maker  insisted,  perhaps  because  a  temperamental  de¬ 
signer  in  Paris  needed  money  or  perhaps  l)ecause  of  a 
thousand  minute  educational  causes  such  as  cars,  books, 
movies,  radio,  the  lower  prices  consequent  on  mass 
production,  native  American  acquisitiveness  and  curios¬ 
ity,  or  perhaps  anything  you  like — ^the  lady  who  comes 
to  our  departments  nowadays — is  younger,  more  wide- 
awaks,  in  a  greater  hurry  and  much,  much  more  sure 
of  herself  and  her  needs  and  wants;  and,  gentlemen, 
you  can  talk  forever  about  “dollars  of  stock  this”  and 
"dollars  of  sales  that”  to  this  same  lady — if  you 
haven’t  size  34  blue  in  such  and  such  a  model  at  $16.94 
or  $16.95  or  even  6%  under  $16.95,  you  lose ;  and  that’s 
that.  The  lady  cannot  be  impressed  with  your  invest¬ 
ment.  You  lose  the  sale  and  that  smart  young  “fella” 
right  across  the  street  or  over  on  33rd  Street  gets  it.. 

Merchandise  Control  answers  this.  An  adequate, 
simple,  direct  Merchandise  Control  intelligently  and 
sanely  administered  and  used — used  by  you  who  are  the 
merchants — used  by  you  who  are  the  buyers — and  I 
know  this  to  be  true — will  inevitably  result  in  cleaner 
stocks,  less  markdowns,  increased  markup  and  greater 
volume  and  profit,  obtainable  so  far  as  I  know  in  no 
other  way. 

Your  Most  Valued  Aid — In  this  day  and  age — as  I 
have  said  before — when  the  old  order  changeth  so 
rapidly  a  man  must  resign  himself  to  fate  or  dig  in 
hard,  I  prefer  the  digging.  In  this,  same  digging  I  use 
all  the  help  I  can  find.  And  of  all  the  help  I  can  find 
Merchandise  Control  is  the  most  valuable.  Of  course 
you  must  have  a  grasp  of  style — you  must  have  a  Hair 
for  merchandise — you  must  have  a  nose  for  trade — but 
having  these — and  if  you  lack  them  you  are  no  mer¬ 
chant — having  them,  I  say.  you  still  can  never  hoi)e  to 
make  the  grade  without  adequate  and  intelligent  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control  records.  I  repeat :  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol  is  the  carrying  to  the  ultimate  extreme  that  theory 
of  segregating  merchandise  which  is  known  as  depart¬ 
mentalization.  It  is  a  logical  subdixision  of  each  de¬ 
partment  into  classes  of  like  merchandise  and  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  of  these  classes  of  like  merchandise  in¬ 
tensively.  just  as  though  each  were  a  se])arate  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  designed  to  relieve  you  of  the  inqMjssible 
task  of  coordinating  in  your  own  mind  all  that  mass  of 
hopeless  detail  arising  from  modern  merchandising 
methods  and  to  give  you  simply,  directly  and  in  usable 
form,  assistance  where  assistance  is  most  needed. 

A  Specific  Problem — Since  the  solution  to  any  funda¬ 
mental  problem  in  a  ready-to-wear  department  is  the 
same  as  that  in  ash  cans  or  perfumes  or  oriental  rugs, 
let  us  study  a  dress  department.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
have  just  been  bitten  by  the  good  old  one-price-theory- 
bug;  and  let  us  further  assume  that  we  decide  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  bottom  price  range  which  has  been 
showing  great  possibilities  for  development  in  De¬ 
partment  X ;  let  us  again  suppose  this  price  range  none 
other  than  the  famous  $16.94.  We  have  eliminated  the 
price  range  study  feature  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  thus  to  a  certain  extent  simplifying  the  job.  Our 
volume,  we  know  from  past  experience  with  this  $16.94 
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merchandise  in  its  old  department,  [s  on  the  general 
iq)-and-up,  and  if  we  watch  the  stock  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  turn,  we  should  operate  exceedinly  profit¬ 
ably.  And  may  I  add  at  this  point  that  the  case  we  have 
chosen  is  a  purely  hyjxjthetical  one  inasmuch  as  we 
have  no  $16.94  price.  Like  the  silkworm  weaving  his 
c(K'oon,  “I  made  it  up  out  of  my  head  as  1  went  along.” 

What  Is  a  Well-Balanced  Stock? — The  initial  step 
towards  a  successful  season  lies  in  planning  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  stock  and  a  well-Ijalanced  stock  means  different 
things  in  different  stores  and  in  different  districts.  In 
Macy’s  it  means  type,  material,  color,  price,  model,  and 
of  course,  size.  On  this  size  question,  by  the  way,  since 
we  are  trying  to  plan  a  well-balanced  stock.  Merchan¬ 
dise  Control  has  proven  for  me  that  department  by 
department,  a  definite  formula  for  sales  quantities  at 
sizes  holds  sway  constantly  year  in  and  year  out. 

Subdivisions — We  now  have  in  mind  the  subdivis¬ 
ions  that  we  want — the  type  of  the  dress — its  material 
— its  color  and  its  size. 

Experience — We  next  study  the  experience  we  had 
with  our  $16.94  dresses,  when  they  were  only  a  major 
price  line  in  the  old  department,  because  we  must  set  up 
quantities. 

Merchandise  Control  has  on  tap  not  only  last  year’s 
figures,  but  those  of  the  year  before  in  sales  by  months 
or  weeks  or  days,  and  by  the  type,  material  and  size  that 
we  spoke  of  before. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  we  turn  our  attention 
away  from  the  figures.  As  I  have  said  before  no  suc¬ 
cessful  merchandiser  can  rely  on  figures  alone.  In  order 
to  make  his  stocks  alive  and  fashion-right,  he  must  keep 
his  mind  flexible  and  open  to  changing  market  condit¬ 
ions,  latest  style  information  and  customer  acceptance. 

Fashion  Influences — Therefore  in  the  model  stock 
which  we  are  about  to  set  uj)  last  year’s  sales  volume 
figures  will  be  tempered  by  Paris  predictions,  advice 
from  .style  publications,  what  is  being  worn  on  the 
Avenue  and  other  sources.  It  is  now  only  a  small  matter 
to  pick  an  estimated  sales  figure  out  of  the  air  and  hit  it 
pretty  close,  too,  using  both  the  figures  and  this  market 
and  style  study. 

Accurate  Plans- — It  is  now  necessary  to  translate  this 
estimated  sales  figure  into  stock.  With  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions  within  the  department  which  is  given 
us  by  our  merchandising  and  dollar  control  figures,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  make  this  transformation  of  esti¬ 
mated  -sales  into  stock  by  guess  work.  Rather,  we  figure 
accurately  that  stock  in  each  classification  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  for  us  the  desired  assortment  and  turnover.  Start¬ 
ing  with  planned  sales,  we  can  break  this  figure  down  in¬ 
to  sales  by  classification  and  price.  These  figures  will  give 
us  a  basis  on  which  to  plan  our  unit  stock,  always  taking 
into  consideration  complete  assortments  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  point  of  view.  If  our  resultant  stock  figure  is 
too  high  and,  therefore,  our  turnover  figure  too  low, 
we  know  that  somewhere  our  assortment  is  planned 
badly — that  in  some  classification  or  price  we  have 
planned  too  many  styles,  or  too  many  colors,  or  too 
great  a  safety  margin  and  that  that  place  must  be  found 
and  the  assortment  adjusted  so  that  our  planned  stock 
when  completed  will  produce  both  the  desired  assortment 
and  turnover. 


So  in  i)lanninfj  a  model  stock,  we  first  estimate  sales 
by  classification  and  price — then  plan  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  liased  on  the  sales  fifjure  plus  desired  assortment 
from  the  customer's  angle.  The  stock  figure  that  re¬ 
sults  should  produce  both  turnover  and  business  for  it 
is  planned  on  the  basis  of  maximum  selection  and  the 
smallest  jKissihle  stock  required  to  produce  it.  The  logi¬ 
cal  question  is — what  is  the  desired  turnover  figure 
which  so  regulates  our  stock  that  when  we  are  through 
planning  we  know  whether  we  have  planned  too  much 
or  too  little  stock  ? 

My  answer  is  that  your  turnover  figure  can  be  no 
greater  than  that  figure  which  will  produce  within  each 
class  of  merchandise  in  your  department  such  an  ade¬ 
quate  assortment  by  style  and  color  that  you  can  main¬ 
tain  your  estimated  sales.  We  are  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  blue  sea.  If  we  set  the  turnover  figure  too 
high,  our  sales  will  fall  off  for  lack  of  assortment  and 
thus  the  entire  relationship  will  l)e  broken  down.  If  we 
set  it  too  low  our  profits  will  suffer  because  we  will  be 
carrying  too  heavy  a  stock. 

So  although  our  relationship  is  perfectly  sound  it  is 
sound  only  if  it  is  tempered  with  the  .sensible  judgment 
of  an  experienced  merchandise  man.  It  can  not  be 
run  into  the  ground.  If  we  plan  too  high  a  stock  turn  we 
shall  not  make  our  estimated  sales — if  we  do  not  plan 
one  which  is  high  enough  we  shall  not  make  all  the 
possible  profit. 

Estimated  Sales  and  Average  Stock — So  we  set  up 
the  stock  turn  sensibly  and  with  due  consideration  of 
all  the  factors  involved  and  divide  it  into  the  estimated 
sales  figure  to  obtain  the  average  stock.  Of  course 
from  the  average  stock  it  is  simple  enough  to  estimate, 
considering  delivery  periods  and  that  sort  of  thing,  a 
pretty  accurate  order  schedule.  In  this  connection  at 
Macy’s  we  have  found  that  in  ready-to-wear,  the  aver¬ 
age  stock  should  just  about  equal  the  sales  made  in  the 
delivery  period  plus  a  .safety  factor.  In  other  words, 
if  it  takes  us  two  weeks  to  order,  receive,  mark,  check, 
e.xamine  and  transjjort  to  the  departmental  stock  a 
dress,  and  if  we  ex])ect  to  sell  36  of  these  dresses  in 
this  two  weeks,  the  average  stock  of  .  these  dresses  which 
we  should  carry  is  the  36  plus  whatever  safety  factor 
will  give  us  this  sufficiently  wide  selection  that  I  men¬ 
tioned  iK'fore. 

Now  to  return  to  the  problem  at  hand.  The  model 
stock  is  done  and  there  remains  only  to  go  out  into  the 
market,  order  merchandise  in  the  (piantities  indicated 
and  proceed. 

But  it  isn’t  very  long  before  something  goes  wrong. 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  six  things  go  wrong  in  the 
same  dejKirtment  on  the  same  day.  Maybe  you’ve  had  the 
same  experience.  Some  woman  from  .\ntil)es  api)ears 
in  a  green  smock  and  we  feel  it  in  a  definite  dropping 
off  of  sales  in  the  red,  white  and  blue  smocks  that  have 
heretofore  gone  so  well,  or  we  get  unusually  heavy 
competition  in  coolie  coats  from  some  little  store  over 
on  33rd  Street,  or — yes — even  the  bottom  of  the  stock 
market  falls  out — but  let’s  not  mention  that — anyway 
something  always  happens  and  our  carefully  laid  plans 
go  to  pot  in  this,  that  or  the  other  respect. 

We  first  know  that  there  is  trouble  by  the  daily  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control  reports  of  sales  and  stock  by  individ¬ 
ual  house  and  style  numbers.  Without  this  detailed  re¬ 
port,  I  think  you  will  agree,  no  amount  of  model  stock 


l)lanning  in  the  de])artment  will  help.  To  set  up  the 
correct  stock  and  then  just  lay’  in  those  quantities  that 
the  formula  demands  would  be  like  making  a  down 
j)ay'ment  on  an  expensive  car  and  then  leaving  it  l)eside 
the  road  when  it  had  run  out  of  the  ten  gallons  of  gas 
that  the  dealer  gave  when  the  car  was  delivered — that  is 
if  dealers  only  gave  gas  when  care  were  delivered.  The 
formula  is  ever  changing,  and  as  such  is  of  no  value 
for  long.  So  Merchandise  Control  must  constantly  feed 
fresh  data  into  it  to  keep  it  alive,  and  we  are  thus 
able  to  change  our  plans  and  buy  according  to  the  new 
demands. 

Special  Problems — In  this  department,  also,  we  will 
from  time  to  time  be  interested  in  a  number  of  special 
problems.  Questions  will  arise  and  there  will  be  need  of 
a  specific  answer — or  we  will  have  an  idea  and  want 
to  test  it  out  in  the  cold  light  of  a  ready-to-wear  sales 
floor.  We  may  want  fashion  information  about  a  si)ecial 
model,  not  the  kind  of  information  which  says — “the 
long  silhouette? — oh  I  could  have  told  you  that  two 
years  ago,”  not  the  kind  that  goes  out  in  the  street  and 
counts  what  kind  of  clothes  are  being  worn  by  customers 
of  Saks,  and  Best,  and  Lord  and  Taylor  and  McCreery, 
as  well  as  Macy,  and  includes  in  that  count  all  the 
middle-aged  widows  from  Squeedunk  who  haven’t 
bought  a  new  dress  in  years,  accepting  this  as  final,  but 
only  such  information  as  will  particularly  interest  the 
customers  of  Macy’s.  Our  Merchandise  Control  reports 
can  be  made  to  give  the  information,  if  not  in  this 
form — then  in  that;  if  not  with  this  comparison,  then 
with  some  other  comparison. 

Too  Many  Styles — Merchandise  Control  may  dis¬ 
cover  or  we  ourselves  may  have  suspected  that  the 
department  is  carrying  too  many  styles.  The  reports 
and  records  will  show  us  what  styles  might  well  lx?  re¬ 
duced  or  eliminated,  and  more  important  still,  how 
many  styles  we  should  carry.  We  must  inevitably  have 
certain  slow  selling  items  whose  existence  will  be 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  will  even  be  assisted 
in  moving  them  by  the  reports  which  come  before  us. 
In  a  short  time  we  most  certainly  shall  discover — and 
such  a  discovery  can  only  be  made  through  Merchan¬ 
dise  Control — that  concentration  upon  a  few  styles  and 
a  few  vendors  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  better  markup 
or  a  more  advantageous  discount. 

In  short,  we  shall  find  that  through  the  operation  of 
Merchandise  Control,  (although  we  will  hardly  be  able 
to  .say  whether  more  credit  is  due  to  ourselves  who  have 
known  how  to  use  it  or  to  the  thing  itself),  we  have 
pretty  definitely  put  our  new  department  on  its  feet. 
From  that  time  forth  we  shall  constantly  attain  an  in¬ 
creased  turnover,  we  shall  be  forced  to  take  fewer 
markdowns  and  in  general  find  that  we  are  operating 
with  a  greater  maintained  markup  on  an  ever-increasing 
volume  than  would  have  l)een  jxtssible  without  the  aid 
of  this  medium. 

Merchandise  Control  Invaluable — That  is  a  sim¬ 
plified  statement  of  what  Merchandise  Control  can  do 
for  the  merchandise  man  and  what  he  can  do  with  it — 
Merchandise  Control  as  an  aid  to  the  merchandiser.  It 
is  a  tool — and  one  must  always  remember  that  it  is  only 
a  tool — which  can  adapt  itself  for  use  in  thousands  of 
ways — such  a  tool  as  I,  personally,  can  not  well  do 
without.  Because  of  the  terrific  problem  that  merchan- 
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dising  is  today,  because  of  the  demand  on  the  merchant’s 
time,  he  must  have  some  such  form  of  putting  to¬ 
gether  quickly  and  adequately  all  the  details  that  he 
must  consider  in  forming  any  decision.  Merchandise 
Control  makes  itself  invaluable  in  forming  both  the 
dollar  and  unit  plans — in  creating  the  correct  assortment 
list — in  obtaining  what  seems  to  me  the  most  practical 
form  of  fashion  information — and  in  studying  at  first 
hand  all  sorts  of  market  conditions.  And  when  from 
time  to  time  the  plan  thus  set  up  must  be  modified  here 
or  there,  Merchandjse  Control  first  steps  in  to  warn  one 
that  there  is  or  soon  will  be  a  need  of  change — then 
supplies  the  facts  in  such  form  that  the  right  change 
will  be  most  simply  made.  It  corrects  at  all  times  buy¬ 
ing  errors  as  to  wrong  styles,  wrong  prices,  wrong 
grading  and  so  on. 

It  follows  fashion  trends  as  the  season  advances  in 
such  a  way  that  its  warnings  do  not  come  too  late  but 
allow  one  time  to  change  one’s  original  set-up,  and  it 
indicates  more  quickly  and  accurately  than  any  other 
barometer  than  I  know,  changes  in  the  general  economic 
situation. 

In  short,  I  have  actually  seen  Merchandise  Control 
speed  up  the  turnover,  decrease  markdowns,  increase 
markup,  and  because  it  inevitably  produces  the  right 
assortments  at  all  times,  increase  the  volume  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  profit.  This  is  no  theoretical  bally-hoo 
but  a  practical  every-day  tool  without  which  no  success¬ 
ful  merchant  can  hope  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  mod¬ 
ern  competition.  I  repeat — you  must  have  a  grasp  of 
style,  you  must  have  a  Hair  for  merchandise,  you  must 
have  a  nose  for  trade ;  but  having  these  you  still  can 
never  hope  to  make  the  grade  without  adequate  and  in¬ 
telligently  administered  figure  gauges  of  the  tremendous 
number  of  variables  with  which  you  will  be  forced  to 
work ;  and  of  all  such  figure  gauges,  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol — and  I  speak  advisedly,  for  I  have  used  it  for 
many  years — is  the  most  practical  and  adaptable. 


The  Questionnaire  and 
Information  Record 

Valuable  statistics  on  two  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  retailing  —  Merchandising  Results  and 
Operating  Exj^enses  are  included  in  the  two  copies  of 
a  questionnaire  for  1929,  covering  the  twelve  months 
of  the  last  fiscal  accounting  period,  (not  necessarily 
the  calendar  year)  which  has  already  been  mailed  to 
member  stores. 

Instructions — Fill  out  both  copies,  holding  one  copy 
in  your  own  files  for  reference  and  comparison  with 
final  report.  Return  one  copy  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City,  not  later 
than  March  20,  1930. 

Purpose — The  1929  Merchandise  Statistics  as  out¬ 
lined  in  this  questionnaire  will  be  compiled  and  con¬ 
solidated  in  a  practical  report  for  the  use  of  every 
cooperating  store  and  mailed  to  you  prior  to  the  An¬ 
nual  Concurrent  Convention  to  be  held  May  12  to  15, 
Hotel  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Value — Your  prompt  cooperation  gives  each  one  of 
you  a  definite  standard  by  which  to  measure  your  own 
results  with  those  of  other  successful  merchants.  To 
bring  the  1929  returns  in  line  with  the  revised  Expense 
Classification  a  few  slight  changes  have  been  made. 
No  change  is  made  in  Merchandise  Statistics,  the  data 
furnished  for  1928  being  wholly  satisfactory.  In  1929 
the  demand  for  the  1928  Merchandise  Statistical  Re- 
port  exceeded  the  demand  for  any  other  publication 
issued  by  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Such  demand  was 
maintained  consistently  throughout  the  year  indicating 
the  value  of  the  Report  to  retail  stores  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  final  consolidated  RejX)rt  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  of  the  contributing  stores  at  the  earliest 
jwssible  moment  after  March  20,  the  date  set  for 
return  of  questionnaire  to  this  office,  in  order  that 
the  greatest  benefit  may  accrue  in  1930  by  comparison 
with  the  results  of  1929. 

Just  a  reminder  of  the  value  to  you  of  your  work 
on  this  Report.  In  filling  out  this  questionnaire  you 
make  a  most  important  contribution,  not  only  to  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  the  Association,  but  to  your 
own  store.  A  high  percentage  of  the  stores  to  whom 
this  questionnaire  is  being  set  will  fill  in  as  many  of 
the  figures  called  for  as  they  can  possibly  obtain  from 
their  records,  thus  maintaining  the  high  reputation 
which  this  Report  has  already  acquired  and  giving  a 
truly  representative  1929  retail  store  merchandising 
experience. 


Prize — $100 — Awaits  You 

As  announced  in  the  February  Bulletin,  Ernest 
Katz,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  has  again 
offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  some  out¬ 
standing  phase  of  the  Controllers’  work  in  a  retail 
store  under  the  title  “What  can  the  Controller  do  to 
Enhance  the  Prosperity  of  his  Store  During  the  Next 
Year?’’ 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  Controller,  assistant,  or 
other  employee  connected  with  the  Controllers’  depart¬ 
ment  of  member  stores.  Essays  must  contain  not  less 
than  three  thousand  words  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  not  later  than  April 
15,  1930.  They  must  be  typewritten  and  submitted  in 
triplicate.  Three  judges  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  will  award  the  prize  and 
the  result  will  be  announced  at  the  Concurrent  Con¬ 
vention,  Chicago,  May  12-15. 

Information  on  the  details  and  all  manuscripts  should 
be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  W.  34th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Your  employees  will  benefit  by  this  effort — they  will 
be  stimulated  to  research  and  study,  and  increase  their 
value  to  your  organization,  as  well  as  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Encourage  the  repetition  of  these  prize  awards  by 
promoting  their  value  to  your  employees  and  urging 
them  to  contribute. 
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The  Buuer’s  Job 

La  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Getting  Merchandise  and  Style  Information 

Over  to  Salespeople 

By  J.  D,  Runkle,  Rikc-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
An  Address  given  at  the  divisional  meeting  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
\9th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Scientists  have  long  been  looking  for  the  “Miss¬ 
ing  Link”  in  the  wilds  ^of  Borneo  or  some  other 
remote  place,  when  all  they  needed  to  do  was  to 
look  in  the  average  department  store.  All  too  frequently 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  what  it  is  possible  for  our 
salespeople  to  know  about  merchandise  fashions  and 
what  they  actually  do  know.  This  is  not  intended  as  a 
reflection  on  any  one  division  of  the  store,  for  the 
situation  is  one  that  requires  the  proper  coordination 
of  various  sources  of  information  as  well  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  in  the  store. 

It  should  be  noted  particularly  that  we  are  speaking 
of  “Merchandise  Fashions.”  When  we  speak  of  fash¬ 
ions  in  the  abstract  as  something  apart  from  merchan¬ 
dise,  we  hover  dangerously  near  the  spiritualist  class. 
All  effective  training  must  be  based  on  concrete  facts, 
and  in  the  case  of  fashion  training  the  most  concrete 
thing  at  hand  is  the  merchandise.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  effective  training  pro¬ 
gram  which  does  not  emphasize  the  fashion  elements 
concretely  in  terms  of  merchandise. 

Viewpoint  From  Which  Merchandise  Fashion 
Information  Should  Be  Given 

Man  is  naturally  an  egotist,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  starting  nearly  all  his  thinking  from  the  pronoun 
“I”,  or  “We”.  As  a  consequence,  our  customer  con¬ 
tact  nearly  always  begins  from  the  viewpoint  of  what 
“We”  have  to  offer,  rather  than  from  the  viewpoint 
of  what  the  customer  wants  to  hear  or  know  about 
the  merchandise. 

It  is  not  until  we  can  perform  the  miracle  of  really 
putting  ourselves  in  the  customer’s  place,  that  we  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  viewpoint  which  will  enable  us  to 
give  our  salespeople  effective  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise  or  fashions.  The  all  important  thing  is  to 
make  sure  that  our  salespeople  are  adequately  trained 
to  tell  customers  the  things  they  would  like  to  know 
and  answer  the  questions  they  have  in  their  minds  about 
the  merchandise  and  fashions,  rather  than  assuming 
that  they  know  nothing  and  presuming  to  tell  them  all 
about  the  latest  things  from  Paris  and  what  we  think 
customers  ought  to  Imow. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  things  a  department  man¬ 
ager  can  do  is  to  make  up  a  list  of  questions  that  custo¬ 
mers  are  likely  to  ask  about  the  merchandise  and  fash¬ 
ions,  and  make  sure  that  every  salesperson  in  the  de¬ 
partment  can  answer  these  questions  intelligently.  The 
salespeople  themselves  may  !:«  very  helpful  in  compiling 
such  a  list  of  questions.  If  this  work  is  done  carefully, 
it  will  be  found  when  the  list  is  completed  that  it  will 
include  at  least  90  percent  of  the  information  about 
merchandise  and  fashions  that  the  salespeople  will  need 
in  order  to  do  an  intelligent  job  of  selling. 

What  Information  Should  Be 
Given  to  Salespeople? 

Obviously,  we  must  discriminate  in  giving  merchan¬ 
dise  fashion  information  or  we  run  the  chance  of  doing 
more  harm  than  good  by  confusing  the  minds  of  our 
salespeople  to  such  an  extent  that  customers  may  be 
antagonized  by  the  misuse  of  this  information.  There 
is  usually  a  large  mass  of  detailed  information  about 
merchandise  and  fashions.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
details  are  valuable,  but  some  of  them  are  worse  than 
useless  for  our  major  purpose,  which  is  to  enable  our 
salespeople  to  sell  merchandise  more  intelligently  and  to 
the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  customer. 

Merchandise  and  fashion  information  may  be  divided 
under  two  headings : 

1.  General  background  information. 

2.  Specific  information  needed  for  customer 
contact. 

Under  the  heading  of  general  background  informa¬ 
tion  would  come  technical  information  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise;  something  about  its  production,  construction, 
and  distribution.  It  would  also  include  information 
about  the  fashions  of  merchandise;  such  as,  sources  of 
the  fashion,  its  development  and  history,  and  its  econ¬ 
omic  significance. 

But  far  more  important  in  the  practical  job  of  sell¬ 
ing,  the  salespeople  need  to  have  specific  facts  at  their 
finger  tips  about  the  merchandise  and  its  fashion  points 
which  will  enable  them  to  answer  customers’  questions 
effectively  and  give  them  information  which  will  help 
them  in  making  their  decision  to  buy.  This  information 
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among  other  things  will  include  facts  about  what  is 
suitable  and  appropriate  for  various  occasions  and  uses, 
with  what  other  articles  the  item  in  question  may  be 
used,  and  how  the  merchandise  may  be  used  so  that  the 
customer  may  receive  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction 
from  it. 

It  should  Ik?  a  definite  part  of  the  training  of  sales¬ 
people  to  teach  them  the  difference  betw’een  background 
information  which  is  given  them  to  broaden  their  vision 
and  understanding,  and  si>ecific  information  which  is 
vital  in  their  contact  with  customers.  I'his  distinction 
should  be  clearly  drawn  in  their  minds  for  them  and  not 
left  to  their  own  untrained  discrimination. 

How  to  Make  Merchandise  Fashion 
Infonnation  Effective 

Ideas  in  themselves  are  worthless,  like  dead  steam, 
unless  put  to  work.  Ev^en  after  salespeople  are  given 
valuable  information  there  is  no  assurance  that  they 
will  use  it  effectively.  The  jol)  of  the  e.xecutive  is  only 
half  done  when  he  has  given  his  subordinates  “what” 
information.  In  order  to  make  information  of  this  sort 
effective  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  salesi)eople 
be  trained  “how”  to  use  the  facts  given  them.  It  simply 
cannot  be  left  to  their  own  imaginations.  It  must  be 
discussed  with  them  in  detail. 

Even  within  the  field  of  jmssible  infonnation  to  be 
used  in  customer  contact,  salespeople  should  be  taught 
a  fine  sense  of  discrimination  in  selecting  just  the  right 
facts  to  suit  the  particular  situation.  Let  them  learn 
from  Lord  Chesterfield.  “How  to  wear  their  learning.” 
As  he  wrote  to  his  son,  “Wear  your  learning  like  a 
watch,  in  a  private  ixx'ket ;  and  do  not  pull  it  out  and 
strike  it.  merely  to  show  that  you  have  one."  .\s  a  ])art 
of  this  art  of  discrimination,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  knowing  “when”  to  use  certain  bits  of  information 
is  the  essence  of  tact. 

.^s  a  part  of  their  training  in  “how”  to  use  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  them,  the  salespeople  should  be  taught 
to  talk  about  the  merchandise  as  it  is  shown  to  customers 
and  to  demonstrate  the  selling  points  of  the  article  at 
the  same  time.  More  of  the  technique  of  the  specialty 
salesman  should  be  incorjxjrated  into  our  retail  selling. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  need  more  high  pressure 
salesmanship,  but  rather  a  fine  coordination  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  sales  talk  with  ade(juate  demonstration  of  the 
merchandise. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  that  high  class  si)ecialty 
salesmen  learn  is  the  value  of  using  questions  in  de¬ 
monstrating  merchandise  to  customers.  Instead  of  a 
kind  of  Poll  Parrot  reeling  off  a  sales  talk,  the  clever 
salesman  knows  that  he  is  headed  right  in  both  his  talk 
and  demonstration  if  he  steers  his  course  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  questions.  One  of  the  means  of  making  the 
merchandise  information  effective  in  our  retail  stores 
is  to  teach  our  .salespeople  more  about  the  use  of  intelli¬ 
gent  questions. 

In  handling  many  kinds  of  merchandise,  particularly 
fashion  merchandise,  it  is  important  that  the  sales])eo])le 
be  trained  in  a  vocabulary  fitting  to  that  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  the  fashion  points  involved.  In  meet¬ 
ing  “customers  who  know,”  salespeojile  are  often  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  by  a  lack  of  proper  words  or  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  pronounce  them.  Good  English 
.stands  in  the  same  relation  to  information  as  a  handle 
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does  to  a  bucket.  Pragtit'al  business  men  and  women  are 
apt  to  overl(K)k  the  importance  of  anything  that  savors  so 
much  of  the  acadamic  as  this,  but  they  would  not  think 
of  expecting  a  carpenter  to  do  good  work  without  proper 
tools.  \\^)rds  and  sentences  are  the  working  tools  of 
all  sales])eople  regardless  of  what  they  are  sellitig. 

Who  Should  Give  the  Information  and  the 
Training  In  Its  Use? 

In  every  store  regardless  of  size,  there  is  one  i)erson 
who  should  accept  the  res])onsibility  for  training  the 
salespeojjle  more  than  anyone  else;  and  that  is  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  himself,  (^f  course,  the  wise  depart¬ 
ment  manager  will  make  use  of  the  services  of  the 
training  de])artment  if  the  store  is  large  enough  to  have 
one.  .\nd  in  larger  stores  where  fashionists  are  em¬ 
ployed.  he  will  use  the  speifialized  .services  that  they  can 
give  him  as  well.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  unless  the 
department  manager  accepts  whole  heartedly  his  or  her 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  the  salespeople,  all, 
or  nearly  all  the  efforts  of  the  specialized  departments 
in  the  store  towards  training  the  people  will  be  wa.sted. 
Whether  the  department  manager  wills  it  or  not; 
whether  anyone  else  in  the  organization  wills  it  or  not,— 
the  only  jjerson  who  can  give  the  i)roper  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  training  is  the  (lepartment  manager. 

If  there  is  a  fashionist  in  the  store,  she  should  assist 
in  the  fashion  training  of  the  salespeople  in  two  very 
definite  ways ; 

1.  By  organizing  the  fashion  information  in  a 
])resentable  manner. 

2.  By  holding  general  meetings  of  the  sales¬ 
people  who  are  primarily  interested  in  fash¬ 
ions  and  discussing  with  them  general  fash¬ 
ion  points,  illustrated  by  the  use  of  actual 
merchandise  so  far  as  possible. 

Such  fashion  meetings  may  be  arranged  by  or 
through  the  training  dei)artment  in  the  store  as  a  part 
of  the  educational  program.  In  any  case  the  department 
managers  should  follow-up  these  general  fashion  meet¬ 
ings  with  department  meetings  of  their  own.  when  the 
fashion  points  pertainig  to  their  own  individual  depart¬ 
ments  are  taken  up  and  discussed  in  detail.  Such  de- 
l)artmental  meetings  should  be  based  on  the  actual 
merchandise  in  the  de])artment  available  for  selling. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  morale  of  the  .group  or 
the  prestige  of  the  dejiartment  manager  than  to  have  a 
discussion  about  fashions  in  merchandise  when  there 
is  no  merchandise  in  the  dei)artnient  to  denumstrate  or 
sell 

In  case  the  merchandise  to  l)e  discussed  does  not  have 
any  particular  fashion  significance,  tneetings  may  be 
arranged  by  the  department  manager  in  cooperation 
with  the  Training  Department  or  entirely  upon  his  own 
initiative.  The  important  thing  is  not  who  initiates  the 
meetings  so  much  as  what  results  are  obtained. 

In  departmental  meetings,  the  department  manager  or 
assistant  should  direct  the  discussion,  following  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  outline  of  the  chief  points  to  be  covered 
in  the  meeting.  Better  results  will  be  obtained  gener¬ 
ally  if  a  "directed  discussion”  method  is  used  rather 
than  if  one  person  does  all  the  talking.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  best  methods  is  for  the  department  manager  to 
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March.  1930 

Concurrent  Convention — Chicago,  May  12-15 

Controllers^  Congress,  Store  Managers^  Division, 

T raffic  Group  and  Personnel  Group 


IF  “nothing  succeeds  like  success”,  then  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  gathering  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions  of 
the  C.'ontrollers’  Congress,  Store  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion,  Personnel  Group  and  Traffic  Grouj),  convening 
at  the  Drake  last  May,  in  itself  warrants  the  assertion 
that  the  Concurrent  Conventions  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
May  12th  through  15th  this  year  at  the  same  hotel, 
will  eclipse  all  past  performance. 

Convetition  exhibit  halls  par  excellence,  in  a  location 
ideal  for  serious  technical  study  and  work  as  well  as 
relaxation — all  these  features  commend  themselves  to 
those  who  have  in  the  past  foregathered  and  will  again 
this  year  foregather  from  the  country  over  to  spend 
a  ])rofitahle  four  days  in  working  together  towarcl  the 
solution  of  ])rohlems  of  the  craft. 

To  those  who  were  w’ith  us  last  year,  no  more  need 
l)e  said — they  will  be  with  us  this  year.  To  those  who 
mis.sed  last  year’s  convention,  we  make  the  i)romise 
that  the  1930  gathering  will  be  even  better,  we  hope 
bigger,  and  well  worth  the  opportunity  to  come  face 
to  face  with  owners  and  major  executives  in  the  field 
of  management  and  control  of  both  large  and  small 
stores  in  our  membership. 

Reduced  fares,  of  course,  provided  you  secure  your 
validation  certificate  when  you  buy  your  ticket  and  go 
through  the  necessary  validation  formalities  as  soon 
as  you  reach  the  Convention. 

Store  Managers*  Division 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  will  participate  with 
the  other  groups  in  the  general  opening  session  so  con¬ 
spicuously  successful  last  year,  and  will  meet  in  one 
or  more  joint  sessions  with  each  of  the  other  groups. 
The  directors  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  look 
with  much  favor  to  developing  a  program  which  shall 
devote  the  time  of  the  sessions  almost  equally  to  formal 
programs  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  and  well- 
organized  round  table  conferences  of  equal  duration. 
Gatherings  on  managerial  projects  to  which  detailed 
study  is  being  devoted  can  usually  best  be  conducted 
on  the  conference  plan.  The  interests  of  the  merchants 
whose  business  is  of  smaller  volume  will  be  definitely 
planned  for  in  the  sessions  of  the  Convention. 

Controllers*  Congress 

Preparations  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  composed  of  B.  Earl  Puckett,  Chairman, 
of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
E.  M.  Godley,  B.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Company,  New 
York,  David  Freudenthal,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc., 
New  York  and  Henry  Anderson  of  Mandel  Bros., 
Chicago,  Ill.  This  committee  in  weekly  meetings  will 
complete  the  program  early  in  April.  Controllers’  As¬ 
sociations  in  the  larger  cities  are  again  lieing  asked 
to  prepare  and  present  subjects  at  the  convention.  It 
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is  planned  to  have  not  more  than  three  addresses  at 
any  one  session,  with  ample  time  allowed  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Addresses  will  lie  practical,  representing  actual 
experiences  of  the  speakers.  More  attention  than  ever 
before  will  be  concentrated  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
Controllers  of  medium  and  small  size  stores.  A  Chicago 
committee  on  local  arrangements  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  Archibald  MacLeish  of  Carson,  Pirie  &  Scott 
is  cooperating  with  the  Controllers’  Congress  committee 
and  will  make  this  convention  of  such  practical  value 
to  stores  of  larger  and  lesser  size  that  no  controller 
can  afford  to  miss  a  single  session. 

Traffic  Group 

This  Concurrent  Convention  marks  the  Eleventh 
.Annual  Convention  of  the  Traffic  Group.  The  many 
subjects  of  the  traffic  program  are  selected  for  pre¬ 
sentation,  because  of  their  timeliness  and  practicability, 
and  will  prove  a  definite  contribution  toward  economical 
and  progressive  retail  operation. 

Monday  morning.  May  12,  the  Traffic  Group  meets 
jointly  with  all  Groups  in  a  general  session,  and  an¬ 
other  joint  session  will  be  held  the  following  morning 
with  the  Store  Managers’  Division. 

A  round  table  session  is  planned,  which  will  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  questions  and  answers.  This 
form  of  session  has  always  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  our  conventions.  Members 
who  have  problems  for  solution  are  assured  of  real, 
definite  aid  from  those  in  attendance. 

Another  feature  of  this  Convention  will  be  a  con¬ 
ducted  tour  through  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing  Departments  of  two  prominent  Chicago  stores. 
These  visits  are  most  valuable  in  that  they  afford  our 
delegates  an  opportunity  of  studying  departments, 
similar  to  their  own.  in  operation.  They  come  away 
from  these  visits  with  money-saving  ideas  to  put  into 
effect  in  their  own  departments. 

You  can  be  assured  that  our  entire  program  will  be 
built  around  the  elimination  of  profit-dissipating  prac¬ 
tices  in  our  functions  of  store  work,  and  with  definite 
methods  in  improvement  of  service  to  the  selling  de¬ 
partments. 

The  Personnel  Group*s  Contribution 

The  Personnel  Group  is  contemplating  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  meetings  during  the  coming  con¬ 
vention.  In  addition  to  joint  sessions  with  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  Store  Managers’  Division  on 
such  common  problems  as  compensation,  the  super¬ 
annuated  worker  and  the  utilization  of  the  part  time 
employee,  there  will  be  well  rounded  group  discussions 
on  the  training  representative’s  job,  methods  of  dis¬ 
seminating  fashion  information  and  merchandise  train¬ 
ing  demonstrations. 

'The  training  representative’s  job  will  be  analyzed, 
methods  of  salary  review  scanned  and  typical  meetings 
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Merchandise  Control 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  loUl  present,  in  subsequent 
numbers  of  The  Bulletin,  a  series  of  articles  on  merchandise  control  in  different 
lines  of  merchandise.  A  description  of  the  systems  as  used  in  different  stores  ivill 
be  presented  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  suggestwe  to  those  putting  in  ncju  systems 
of  control  or  revising  their  present  systems. 


Developing  an  Effective  Control  in  Ready-to-Wear  Accessories 

n.  X.  Sal/berger,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York  (]ity 


Pk  OH  ABLY  the  fjreatest  obstacle  that  unit  nier- 
chandisinjj  lias  ha<l  to  overcome  is  the  particular 
aversion  liuyers  have  to  hein^  "controlled”  as  the 
more  common  usa^e  of  the  name  "unit  control"  imjilies. 
If  this  ojieration  had  been  defined  as  unit  nierchaiulis- 
ing,  and  as  such,  an  aid  to  effective  Iniying,  its  task 
would  probably  have  been  easier.  I'o  devise  u.'tablc 
control  systems  and  then  to  get  buyers  to  use  these 
“buying  aids”  is  one  of  the  major  jiroblems  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

Many  Control  Systems  Too  Complex 
Many  stores  have  launched  "control"  movements,  to 
extremes  in  many  cases,  and  have  set  up  elaborate 
machinery  for  gathering  and  compiling  information. 
Executives  point  with  pride  to  the  degree  of  “par  ex¬ 
cellence”  they  have  attained,  showing  how  they  are 
gathering  all  the  salient  facts,  broken  down  into  their 
most  minute  sub-divisions.  But  here,  on  the  threshold 
of  effective  merchandising,  they  stop — at  the  point 
where  they  actually  should  start.  It  is  only  when  such 
facts  are  analyzed  and  acted  ujkui  that  they  become 
valuable. 

The  subject  of  “The  Elimination  of  Useless  Rejxirts 
and  Statistical  Lalxir”  was  discussed  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention.  How'  well  that  subject  applies  to  many  tlivi- 
sions  of  merchandising  analysis!  .Ml  kinds  of  re^xirts 
are  made — daily,  weekly,  monthly ;  of  best  sellers  and 
slow  sellers,  of  yesterday’s  sales,  of  last  week’s  sales ;  an 
endless  stream  of  them  that  become  less  important  as 
their  number  is  increased.  Just  piles  of  iiajxir  if  they 
aren’t  used!  Daily  reixjrts  are  made  of  information 
whose  value  is  enhanced  by  time,  such  "long  time  infor¬ 
mation”  being  most  useful  iiertaining  to  size  projxir- 
tions.  and  projxirtions  of  units  sold  by  price  lines.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  “immediate  value  information”  as 
color  or  style,  is  allowed  to  go  without  analysis  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  .\re  any  such  reports  accumu¬ 
lating  uixjn  your  desks?  Dig  into  them,  analyze  their 
value,  and  discard  the  useless  ones. 

Purpose  of  a  Control  System 

An  efficient  merchandising  system  then  must  resolve 
itself  into  the  means  toward  intelligent  buying  and 
effective  selling.  It  is  the  "master  finger”  in  pointing 
out  “best  sellers”  so  that  more  can  he  purchased  anil 
promoted  to  advantage:  in  pointing  out  "slo..-  seller." 
so  that  more  will  not  lx:  ordered  and  that  steps  wid  !  ■' 
taken  toward  their  elimination  ;  in  establishing  mo. lei 
stocks  based  on  information  gathered,  assuring  yon 
that  your  staple  lines  are  complete ;  and  in  showing  what 
is  already  on  order  to  avoid  reorder  duplication. 


Now  then,  just  what  specific  tyjies  of  systems  are 
there  that  can  he  adapted  to  our  group?  .Systems,  in 
general,  might  he  grouped  as*  follows : 

1.  Sales  analysis 

a.  Sales  check 

1).  Stub  of  price  ticket 

c.  Cash  register  stub 

2.  Inventory  control 

a.  Inventory  and  slow-selling  analysis 

1).  Model  stix-ks.  maintained  by  I 

( 1 )  .\  tickler  inventory  follow-up  ; 

(2)  .\n  automatic  reorder  system 

Can  we  pick  out  any  one  sy.stem  and  apiily  it  to  all 
denartments  of  the  accessory  group?  ,\nd  should  we 
say  that  one  system  only  should  lie  used  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  ?  The  ansH’er  to  each  of  the.se  questions  is  prob¬ 
ably  “No.”  Nearly  every  system  mentioned  above  can 
he  used  in  the  different  dejiartments  and  probably  two 
or  more  systems  can  lie  combined  in  one  department. 
An  infant’s  wear  department  that  carries  everything 
that  the  infant  or  “two-to-six”  wears  or  uses,  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  a  number  of  systems  to  cov'er  its  varied  stock. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  adoption  of 
systems  of  other  stores  without  adapting  them  to  your 
own  particular  needs  is  often  the  starting  point  for  the 
unsatisfactory  results  some  stores  have  attained.  A 
system  will  be  taken  bodily  from  one  store  and  placed 
into  operation  in  another  without  having  considered 
such  important  surrounding  fundamentals,  as  ( 1 )  loca¬ 
tion,  (2)  size  of  store,  (3)  clientele,  (4)  kxration  of 
stock  as  to  selling  tlcxir,  reserve  stock  rooms,  and  ware¬ 
house,  (5)  fi.xture  ecpiipment,  (6)  time  necessaiy  for 
deliveries.  (7)  quantity  order  re(|uirements  for  economy 
of  manufacture  and  receiving,  and  any  other  factors 
necessary  to  comiiare. 

Example  of  a  Hosiery  Control 

I'he  plan  we  use  in  hosiery  for  example  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  reorder  system,  reordering  to  a  prearranged  model 
stock,  .set  up  on  a  jxirformance  basis.  The  resene 
stock-room  is  located  right  next  to  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment.  Hosiery  is  removed  from  boxes  in  forward  stock 
and  is  placed  in  drawer  compartments.  Each  l)OX  of 
hose  in  the  reserve  stiK'k-room  has  a  slip  in  it,  on  which 
is  written  style  numlx:r.  color,  size,  and  price  of  the 
hose  contained  therein.  A  different  colored  slip  is 
used  for  each  manufacturer.  As  a  box  is  sent  to  for¬ 
ward  stock,  the  slip  is  removed  and  deposited  in  a  con¬ 
trol  box  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  reserve  stock-room. 
At  eleven  o’clock,  after  all  requisitions  for  forward 
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stock  liave  been  filled,  the  slips  are  taken  from  the  con¬ 
trol  lx)x.  arranjjed  in  proper  sequence,  and  the  order  is 
nlaccd  over  the  telejxhone  against  a  blanket  order  that 
w-as  given  at  the  first  of  the  month.  A  record  is  kept 
of  these  accumulated  slips,  which  approximates  a  sales 
rword. 

Kach  girl  is  responsible  for  a  given  section  of  the 
forward  stock.  Every  morning,  she  goes  through  it 
and  fills  out  a  recjuisition  for  sizes  in  any  color  of  which 
she  has  less  than  two  pairs.  If  additional  (juantities  are 
needed  during  the  day.  the  same  requisition  procedure 
is  require*!. 

So  successful  has  this  system  been  that  we  have 
adapted  its  princijde  to  our  .staple  lines  in  other  de])art- 
ment.s.  We  find  that  it  apjilies  as  well  to  staple  under¬ 
wear  items — men's,  women’s  and  children’s;  to  the  in- 
mmierable  stai)les  in  our  infant’s  wear  de]»artment.  to 
Ijoy's  furnishing’s:  etc.  'I'he  clerical  cost  involved  is 
negligible,  for  in  most  cases  it  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  assistant  buyer.  Not  only  does  this  minimize  the 
e.xpense  of  o])eraton,  Imt,  m(»re  important,  it  also  keejis 
the  assistant  buyer  informed  at  all  times  as  to  the 
completeness  of  the  dei)artment’s  stock. 

Iii:*tulling  an  [  nderwear  (Control 
For  i)urposes  of  further  illustration,  let  us  take  a 
knit  underwear  department  that  has  had  mme  other 
than  dollar  control.  If  the  department  is  of  any  apjtre- 
ciable  size,  the  buyer  has  had  to  rely  on  the  sKtck- 
kecpiiig  alertness  of  her  salespeople  to  inform  her  con¬ 
stantly  of  the  completeness  of  her  stock  as  to  style, 
color,  type,  and  size.  If  the  department  is  a  busy  one, 
it  becomes  almost  a  physical  impossibility  to  have  on 
hand,  at  all  times,  a  complete  stock  unless  some  “me¬ 
chanical  aid"  is  given  to  the  department. 

Now  just  what  should  l)e  the  prtKedure  in  placing  such 
a  department  under  an  automatic  reorder  control?  Since 
we  are  assuming  that  no  records  have  been  kept,  there 
are  probably  only  two  ways  of  calculating  just  what  has 
been  your  sales  exi)erience.  One  way  is  to  go  through 
all  orders  that  have  l)een  placed  since  your  last  inventory 
to  find  what  has  l)een  purchased  during  the  period.  T(j 
these  items,  add  your  last  inventory  figures.  From  this 
total  subtract  your  present  stock  and  you  will  have 
what  approximates  a  sales  record  for  the  period  under 
consideration.  The  other  and  easier  way  is  to  have  your 
resjwctive  manufacturers  send  you  a  list  of  what  they 
have  shipiKid  since  the  last  inventory  period.  Sales  can 
then  be  api)roximated  in  the  same  manner  as  outlined 
I  in  the  first  itistance.  In  all  likelihood  you  will  be  as- 
;  tounded  by  the  information  so  gathered.  Many  manu- 
i  facturers  whose  lines  were  considered  good,  will  be 
'  found  to  be  deadwood ;  in  many  others,  it  will  be  found 
!  advisable  to  reduce  the  number  of  styles  carried ;  while 
in  still  others  it  will  be  found  that  tcx)  small  (luantities 
are  being  carried  and  that  the  dejiartment  is  doing  a 
"s|)ecial  order"  business  on  “bread  and  butter"  items. 

Once  certain  styles  have  Ireen  adopted  as  "basic 
numbers."  a  mcKlel  (juantity  to  carry  is  set  up  based  on 
(1)  the  rate  of  sale,  and  (2)  the  time  necessary  for 
deliveries.  The  reorder  system  Uien  becomes  e.xactly 
the  same  as  the  one  explained  above,  in  hosiery. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  can  be  seen  that  you  will 
he  gathering  information  daily  as  to  what  is  .selling  and 
will  Ik*  actually  usitig  this  information,  for  will  you 
not  f)e  recording  daily  as  you  sell?  The  effective  use 


of  tl'ie  information  gathered  will  assure  the  merchant 
more  complete  and  Ijalanced  stwks,  will  increase  sales 
and  decrease  stcKks  thus  increasing  turnover,  will  re¬ 
duce  mark-downs  and  slow-selling  merchandise  and 
will  create  a  generally  healthy  condition  without  the 
use  of  false  or  stimulating  methods  of  promotion. 


A  Unit  Stock  Control  For  Gloves 

.\8  Used  by  Lonl  &  Taylor 

To  start  this  sy.stem  of  stub  control  for  gloves,  the 
(lifTerent  lengths  or  tyi)es  of  gloves  are  listed  and  num¬ 
bered  in  the  order  that  the  buyer  believes  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  best.  This  control  is  really  a  description  of  the 
gloves  as:  Slip  On,  Fancy  Cotton.  Lined  Leather,  etc. 
(  )ther  numbers  may  be  added  as  new  kinds  of  gloves 
come  it. 

Colors  are  designated  by  letters.  \V  standing  for 
White;  U  for  Black;  D  for  Brown,  etc.  Fhe  materials 
are  broken  up  into  such  groups  as:  Kid.  Suede,  Cape, 
Mocha,  Chamois  and  Buck,  with  a  letter  assigned  to 
each,  riie  five  different  kinds  of  seams  are  given  num¬ 
bers  from  one  to  five,  while  the  sizes  are  assigned  to 
code  letters.  .\  complete  classification  for  gloves  is 
shown  below.  (  )f  cour.se,  certain  changes  must  be  made 
in  this  code  from  year  to  year  due  to  basic  changes  in 
consnmer  demand.  Each  manufacturer  is  assigned  a 
number,  and  invoices  for  the  glove  section  are  num¬ 
bered.  starting  at  (*ne  with  the  fir.st  of  each  month. 


Women's  (iloves 


Colors 
W'— White 
B-Black 
n — Brown 
E — ( jrey 
F — M  ode 

H — Lighter  Shades 
Material 
A -Kid 
B — Suede 
C — Ca])e 
1) — Mocha 
!•? — Chamois 
1*' — Buck 

Seams 

1— 0.  S. 

2—  P.  K. 

2— P.  M. 

4 —  ( )ne  half  P.  K. 

5 —  In  Seam 


Code 

Classifications 

1 —  Short  Leather 

2 —  Leather  Strap 

3 —  Leather  Slip  On 
-1 — Leather  8  Button 

5 —  Leather  12  Button 

6 —  Leather  16  Button 

7 —  Leather  20  Button 

8 —  Novelty  Leather 

9 —  Lined  Leather 

10 —  8  Button  Silk 

11 —  Short  Silk 

12 —  12  Button  Silk 

13 —  16  Button  Silk 

14 —  l^'ancy  Silk 

15 —  .Short  Cotton 

10 —  .Slip  On  Cotton 

17 —  Novelty  Cotton 

18 —  12  Button  C(>tton 


Sizes 

V-5K> 
z— S-M 

ii— 

n—(d/> 

V-G'n 

H— 7— 

I— 7V4 

K~7y, 

M-734 


19 —  16  Button  Cotton 

20—  Short  Du|>!ex 

21 —  Straj)  Duplex 

22 —  12  Button  Duplex 

23 —  .Slip  f)n  Duplex 

24 —  Clove  Cases 
2.5 — Ring  Gloves 

26 — l,ace  Mitts 

29—  Wool 

30 —  Driving  and  Golf 
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Here  Is  a  Typical  Price  Ticket 
With  Explanation  of  Each  Symbol 

Price  Ticket  Explanation 

f-e; —  i  K — Season  letter 


(Firm  Name) 
K1  12  2 
$4.50 
D  3  B  1 

K1  12  2 
$4.50 
D  7  E  1 
D  3  B  1 


1 — Month 

$4.50 — Retail  Price 

D — Color  (Brown) 

3 — Classification  (Slip  On 
Biarritz  Leather) 

B — Material  (Snede) 

1 — Seam  (O.  S.) 


Information  on  Ticket 


ond,  the  number  designating  the  classification  or  d^  ■ 
scription  of  the  glove ;  third,  the  letter  giving  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  glove,  fourth,  the  number  giving  the  type  I 
of  seam.  The  sales  ticket  which  is  of  the  gummed  label  * 
type,  with  a  perforated  stub,  is  so  arranged  that  the 
information  on  it  in  code  is  first  a  letter  and  then  a 
number.  p 

A  typical  price  ticket  is  shown  below  with  an  ex-  ' 
planation  of  each  symbol.  ! 

A  pasted  colored  price  tag  is  used  for  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  to  distinguish  it  from  domestic  merchandise  i 
which  has  a  white  price  tag.  When  merchandise  is  mark-  ^ 
ed  down  only  the  season  number,  the  new  price  and 
the  color  and  classification  are  shown.  Hence,  by  just 
looking  at  the  price  tag  on  the  glove,  the  buyer  can  see 
whether  it  has  been  marked  down  or  not.  | 

Sales  Record 


In  making  out  the  sales  ticket,  the  stub  of  which  is  When  the  salesperson  makes  a  sale,  she  tears  off 
used  for  the  control,  the  first  line  carried  in  order,  the  the  lower  half  of  the  price  ticket,  places  it  in  a  space  | 
season  letter,  the  month  number,  the  invoice  number  provided  in  her  salesb^k,  while  the  other  half  of  the  * 
and  the  manufacturer’s  number.  The  second  line  car-  price  tag  goes  with  the  gloves,  to  be  used  in  case  the 
ries  the  retail  price  of  the  glove.  The  third  line  shows  glove  is  returned  for  any  reason.  The  stubs  are  used  to 
first,  the  letter  designating  the  color  of  the  glove ;  sec-  prove  the  salesperson’s  sales  for  the  day  after  which 

Continued  on  page  159  | 

Monthly  Report  Form  3 


Department  No.  12 — Gloves  Report  of  ,  1930 


Class,  of  Mdse. 

Stock 

Purchases 

At  Retail 

Total 

Net  Sales 

Net 

Reductions 

Total 

Stock 
On  Hand 

1 —  Short 

Leather 

2 —  Strap  Wrist 

Leather 

3 —  Slip  On 

Leather , 

1 

i 

!  1 

' 

1 

4 — 8  Button 


I 


Leather 

S — 12  Button 
Leather 

7 —  16  Button 
Leather 

8 —  Novelty 
Leather 

9 —  Lined 
Leather 

Leather  Total 


10 —  8  Button 
Silk 

11 —  2  Clasp 
Silk 

12 —  12  Button 
Silk 

13— 16  Button 
Silk 

14 —  Fancy 
Silk 


Grand  Total 


March.  I ‘>30 
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Distribution  of  Insurance  Premiums 

Survey  Gives  Cross  Section  of  Department  Store  Insurance  For  1  00  Stores 

By  John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


An  accurate  cross  section  of  department  store  in-  100  stores  are  paying  over  $1,800,000  insurance  premi- 
surance  has  teen  obtained  by  the  Insurance  Bureau  urns  annually,  not  including  life  insurance, 
as  the  result  of  detailed  insurance  surveys  and  Fire  and  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  premiums 
audits  for  100  stores  located  in  twenty-two  States  and  account  for  almost  half  of  the  entire  insurance  costs, 
sbety  cities  and  totaling  over  half  a  billion  sales.  These  The  major  casualty  lines  of  Compensation,  Public,  Ele- 

Continued  on  page  192 


DiSTKIBUTtON  OF  PKEMIUII  W  lOO  5T0RE5  Jnmmt 


iurireyad  by  Irtfcwilrtce  B«rc6ti^  N  fVP-^A.  1530 

Ur  Life  k  KuciiivC  IntfMat  au  ntt  S9n»4f  ofcUinW  t  _ 
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IQ 
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7 
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D 
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8 
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B 
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IB 
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K 
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1 

i 
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1  . 

Compilation  of  statistics  covering  the  first  100  stores  surveyed  has  been  completed  and  summarized  in  the 
abcMe  chart,  Tables  1-3,  Table  4  can  be  used  to  compare  your  ozm  figures  with  the  “average”.  Table  5, 
showing  the  extent  to  zvhich  these  100  stores  are  purchasing  insurance  or  self-insuring. 
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Wastes  in  Transportation 

By  E.  G.  Goerk,  General  Superintendent,  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Presented  at  19th  Annual  Convention,  General  Session.  February  5,  1930. 
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Members  of  the  engineering  profession  have  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  im])ortance  of  saving  moves. 
In  the  field  of  i)ro(fuction  it  is  said  that,  it  is  just 
as  important  to  save  a  move  as  it  is  to  save  an  operation. 

Since  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  “Wastes  in  Trans¬ 
portation”  and  since  transportation  is  the  act  of  moving 
objects,  then  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  we  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  moving  merchandise  used  in  our  retail 
organizations.  Therefore,  it  is  l)ecoming  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider,  for  just  a  moment,  the  jwssibility  of  saung  moves. 

The  moves  that  wc  originate  are  those  that  primarily 
go  through  the  vendor  or  manufacturer’s  returns.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  this  transportation  going  through  our 
manufacturer’s  returns  is  well  founded,  and  although 
all  of  it  may  be  counted  as  necessary  at  the  time,  yet 
much  of  it  is  the  result  of  a  poor  guess  on  the  part  of 
someone,  resulting  in  considerable  transportation,  or 
rather  a  considerable  part  of  that  transportation  going 
through  the  returns  lx;ing  wasted  in  a  degree. 

It  is  granted  that  this  is  a  small  source  of  waste  in 
transportation,  yet  to  me  it  is  an  important  item,  in  that 
it  has  served  as  an  introduction  to  my  subject  of 
“W’astes  in  Transportation.” 

.Aside  from  that  minor  waste  just  referred  to,  there 
are  other  forms  of  waste  in  transportation,  and  they 
all  have  received  considerable  study.  These  studies  have 
revealed  much  in  the  field  of  organized  knowledge  th,at 
may  be  applied.  The  i)rinci])al  f(»rms  of  waste  in  trans¬ 
portation  that  come  to  the  mind  of  the  si)eaker  are  apt 
to  take  place  in  the  following  clas.sifications Routing 
of  shipments.  Selection  of  carrier.  Kind  of  container. 
Classification  of  shipment,  I'Lxcess  valuation  charges. 
Checking  weights.  The  audit  of  bills.  Claims.  Local 
drayage  rates. 

(1)  Routing  of  Shipments:  In  order  to  route  shi])- 
ments  through  channels  alTording  the  best,  safest,  most 
dependable  and  economical  means  of  transportation,  one 
must  be  well  informed  on  the  merits  of  the  various 
railroad  systems  and  their  classifications  and  rates,  as 
this  is  a  field  that  offers  considerable  oi)iK)rtunity  for 
saving,  providing  you  have  the  benefit  of  choice.  'I'he 
most  desirable  carriers  are  those  making  daily  through 
cars.  This  eliminates  the  possibility  of  delays  that  (Kcur 
when  shipments  are  transferred  enroute,  and  also  elim¬ 
inates  the  possibility  of  shrinkage  resulting  from  the 
extra  handling  of  the  merchandise  while  enroute. 

(2)  Selection  of  Carrier:  The  selection  of  the 
kind  of  carrier — by  that  I  mean  whether  it  should  be 
freight,  express,  parcel  post,  hy  water  route,  or  through 
a  forwarding  company — affords  a  fertile  field  for  the 
elimination  of  waste.  There  are  few  buyers  who  will 
admit  while  filling  in  their  orders,  that  the  merchandise 
could  be  sent  any  other  way  than  by  express.  They  all 
feel  the  urgent  need  for  this  selected  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation,  yet  a  careful  check  on  shipping  instructions 
on  orders  will  reveal  an  exceptional  field  for  saving. 
The  speaker  knows  of  an  experience  where  a  store 


saved  ahtnit  ten  per  cent  of  their  express  bills  in  the  f 
month  of  Nowmher  alone,  and  by  continuing  this  prac-  ^ 
tice  of  checking  shipping  instructions  this  same  store  | 
had  the  experience  of  reducing  their  express  shipments  I 
to  the  lowest  point  they  had  l)een  in  many  years,  while  I 
the  freight  shipments  have  likewise  increased  in  a  great-  f 
er  degree.  It  seems  many  buyers  are  unconscious  of  T 
the  fact  there  are  other  means  of  transportation  than  1 
express.  The  use  of  freight  for  middle  western  towns  I 
makes  but  little  difference  in  time,  especially  when  the  4 
proper  route  has  l^n  selected,  in  some  cases  being  only  t 
12  to  24  hours  behind  express.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ^ 
cooperation  between  the  Merchandise  Division  in  plan- 
ning  and  the  Traffic  Department  in  changing  shipping* 
in.structions  when  they  find  that  time  is  not  the  essence  ■ 
of  the  contract,  will  result  in  considerable  saving. 

(3)  Kind  of  Containers:  The  kind  of  container  I 
will  frequently  result  in  excess  weight  and  excess  of  I 
charges.  Much  study  has  been  given  to  this  element  of  | 
waste  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made,— the  * 
use  of  corrugated  boxes  wherever  |X)ssible  is  much 
])referred,  yet  there  are  some  shippers  who  will  use  ? 
the  heavy  l)oard  case  when  a  carton  would  have 
l>een  sufficient.  Then,  too.  the  type  of  filler  which  is  | 
used  in  jacking  merchandise  will  sometimes  contribute  j 
to  the  excess  weight,  thus  increasing  the  carr\'ing  } 
charges,  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  this  as  an  ^ 
element  in  waste. 

(4)  (Classification  of  Shipment:  I'he  projjer  classi-  . 
fying  of  the  commodity  for  rate  advantages  offers  an  [ 
opj)ortunity  for  jjrevention  of  waste.  Freight  rate  as  j 
a])])lied  is  based  mainly  on  correct  description,  con¬ 
struction  and  i)acking  of  the  article.  For  instance,  the 
shij)i)ing  of  a  toy  as  “assembled"  would  place  it  in  class 
one.  from  the  description  that  was  given,  but  when  the  r 
same  toy  was  disassembled  by  removing  one  bolt,  sepa-  | 
rating  it  in  two  halves,  the  descrijuion  is  now,  "Dis-  fe 
assembled  jday-ground  e(iuipnient."  and  thus  the  classi-  ■ 
hcation  is  charged  so  as  to  give  a  very  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  rate. 
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(.Si  Exees.s  Valuation  (Charges:  ICxcess  valuation 
charges  will  become  (juite  an  item  if  not  put  under 
control.  It  is  the  jnactice  of  some  stores  to  instruct 
their  shii)])ers  to  place  their  value  no  greater  than  $50 
on  shipments,  the  store  carrying  a  blanket  policy  to  ' 
cover  any  losses  that  may  occur,  and  in  some  cases  | 
carrying  the  insurance  itself.  When  this  practice  is 
followed,  all  excess  charges  due  to  violation  of  the  rule  I 
or  instructions  given  to  the  shipper  are  then  justly  ( 
charged  back  to  him.  I 

(6)  Test  Weights:  Test  weights  may  be  made  on  | 
freight  and  express  packages,  and  in  a  number  of  in-  t 
stances  the  amount  of  weight  will  be  found  lower  than  I 
that  upon  which  the  charge  was  based.  When  any  dif-  | 
ference  exists  on  a  package  that  is  charged  on  a  gradu-  J 
ated  scale  basis,  the  weight  may  be  corrected  on  the  i. 
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bill  and  the  charge  adjusted.  However,  when  the  ndni- 
nuim  charge  is  based  on  ICX)  lbs.,  there  would  be  no 
advantage  hi  checking  weights  that  may  vary  10  to  20 
lbs.  within  the  KXl  lbs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
checking  aiul  testing  weights  on  freight  and  express 
lockages,  tliere  will  he  a  numlier  of  instances  where  the 
charge  is  not  as  high  as  the  weight  of  the  package  Wfiuld 
warrant 

l7l  Ainlil  of  Bills:  The  auditing  of  freight  bills 
offers  at!  interesting  opportunity  for  the  saving  of 
waste,  riiere  arc  various  companies  that  audit  freight 
bills.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  speaker  that  the  Chicago 
Freight  Bill  Auditing  Office  of  the  Traffic  Croup  do 
an  excellent  job  in  this  field.  We  have  found  their 
inethfMls  to  lie  very  thorough  and  reliable,  and  api)arent- 
Iv  their  charges  are  less  than  rather  amusing  thing  about 
the  audit  of  freight  hills  is  the  fact  that  even  after  they 
have  lieen  thoroughly  audited  by  one  comixmy,  another 
comjKtny  will  take  the  identical  same  hatch  of  hills, 
re-audit  them  and  make  enough  additional  savings  to 
warrant  their  making  the  audit.  Since  this  is  done  on 
a  jiercentage  basis,  it  is  not  an  exjvense  to  let  several 
companies  go  over  them. 

(81  Claims:  Claims  for  losses,  damages  or  over¬ 
charges  against  the  express  and  railroad  companies 
should  1)C  filed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  necessary 
pa|)ers  are  at  hand.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
hold  u])  the  filing  of  a  claim  where  a  damaged  article, 
l)ecause  of  the  urgent  need  for  it,  has  l)een  sent  to  a 
repair  shop  or  returned  to  the  manufacturer  to  he  re¬ 
conditioned.  Claims  against  express  com])anies  are 
usually  adjusted  much  speedier  than  those  filed  against 
the  railroad  comjtanies.  largely  because  they  do  not 
refiuire  so  many  sustaining  documents.  In  filing  claims 
with  railroad  comi)anies,  it  is  imi)ortant  that  the  pajters 
be  |)r()i)erly  pre|)ared  and  that  they  he  com])lete.  'I'his 


will  help  the  consideration  of  the  claim  materially.  1  he 
early  filing  of  claims  and  the  exerci.se  of  care  in  the 
l)rei)aration  of  papers  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  con¬ 
sideration  they  receive  .'ind  thus  cut  down  the  wastes, 
that  may  result  from  unsatisfied  claims. 

'\9)  Local  Hrayage  ('liarges:  There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  field  for  saving  in  the  adjustments  of  drayage  rates 
on  incoming  freight.  Drayage  charges  are  very  fre- 
(juently  based  on  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  yet  it  is 
]X)ssible  to  work  out  a  more  advantageous  rate  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  minimum  charges  and  jierhaps  having  a  flat 
rate  {)er  cwt.  of  freight  coming  in.  In  working  this  out 
in  one  store  we  know  of,  it  has  brought  promises  of  a 
very  important  saving. 

The  speaker  has  been  discussing  these  elements  of 
transportation  in  the  light  that  they  offer  opixirtnnities 
for  savings  and  the  jirevention  of  waste,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  his  interest  in  them  as  one  who  is  resixmsihle 
for  the  expense  control,  hut  the  actual  determining  of 
the  ]K)licies  to  he  followed  in  the  administration  of  the 
Traffic  Department  is  a  job  that  calls  for  a  wealth  of 
training,  a  wealth  of  exi^erience  and  expert  knowledge. 
In  this  field  1  know  of.no  one  who  is  better  qualified 
to  give  us  advice  and  to  help  ns  in  planning  our  ac¬ 
tivities  than  Ixonard  F.  Mongeon  who  represents  the 
Traffic  Department  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  CjockIs 
Asscxriation.  I  know  from  actual  ex])erience,  his  service 
is  very  complete  and  the  recommendations  contained  in 
his  reports  have  l)rought  definite  and  immediate  results. 
Since  many  of  the  points  that  have  been  discussed  (m 
this  subject  are  very  technical  involving  classification 
tables  and  other  highly  specialized  data,  it  is  necessary 
to  liave  someone  like  Mr.  Mongeon  guide  ns  in  the  rigm 
direction.  I  feel  sure  he  will  make  a  singular  contribu¬ 
tion  to  stores  who  are  interested  in  cutting  dow’ii  wastes 
in  transportatifm. 
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they  are  all  assembled  and  sent  to  the  comptometer 
room,  where  the  total  daily  sales  for  each  ttf  the  classi¬ 
fication  groups  as  well  as  price  lines  are  compiled.  They 
are  then  jtlaccd  in  envelojtes,  stamped  with  the  date  and 
returned  to  the  section. 

Summary  by  Price  and  Classification 

On  Wednesday,  the  buyer  receives  a  summary  show¬ 
ing  what  were  the  sales  as  to  price  and  classification  for 
the  preceding  week.  This  summary,  which  is  presented 
as  ntmibcr  of  pairs  and  not  as  dollar  sales,  is  not  made 
up  on  any  regular  form  hut  is  just  listed  on  a  piece 
of  paper. 

Monthly  reports  as  illustrated  in  “Monthly  Report — 
Form  3’’,  are  made,  showing  stock  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  purcha.ses  at  retail,  net  sales,  net  reductions 
and  stock  on  hand  for  the  different  classifications  and 
groups  of  classifications  in  dollars.  Colors,  materials, 
seams  nd  siazes  are  not  shown  on  this  rejxirt  for  the 
buyer  feels  that  the  additional  time  necessary  to  show 
these  would  not  pay  for  such  information  as  may  be 
included  in  the  weekly  reports  or  by  periodic  inven¬ 
tories. 


Needed  stock  is  ordered  by  the  sales  force  frfun  the 
reserve  stock-room.  'Fhe  stix'k  clerk  lists  the  desired 
merchandise  on  a  form  which  is  used  to  make  fle«lnctions 
from  the  jK.‘rpetnal  inventory  hook.  A  separate  sheet 
is  kept  for  each  jirice.  color,  material  and  seam  for 
the  different  classifications  of  gloves.  The  book  is  so 
arranged  that  the  date  of  withdrawal  or  entry  is  given 
in  the  first  eolnmn.  the  hill  number  in  the  second,  ((uan- 
tity  next,  the  sizes  in  the  next  group  of  columns,  and 
the  number  in  each  size.  Fhe  next  column  shows  the 
(|uantity  to  check  to  see  the  right  amount  is  entered, 
while  the  manufacturer’s  name  is  shown  in  the  last 
column.  Several  of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  books 
of  their  own.  in  addition  to  the  classification  liooks,  so 
as  to  record  the  movement  and  stock  of  these  particular 
manufacturers.  Blue  ink  represents  receipts  of  all  kinds, 
while  red  represents  ail  sales.  The  last  figure  on  the 
page,  whether  in  blue  or  red  ink,  indicates  the  balance. 

The  stock  clerk  keeps  the  perpetual  inventory,  while 
separate  merchandise  clerks  keep  the  other  information 
for  the  department,  and  make  up  all  reports. 
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OF  IMPORTED  MERCHANDISE,”  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Your  Tariff  Committee  prepared  a  statement  refuting 
these  alleged  charges  of  exorbitant  profits  on  imported 
lines  of  merchandise,  and  supplemented  this  statement 
with  affidavits  received  from  member  stores,  which  com¬ 
pletely  disproved  the  insinuations.  Our  answer  appeared 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  7,  1930. 
I  quote  from  it: 

“We  feel  that  the  statistics  presented  alxjve 
are  sufficient  proof  to  any  fair-minded  person 
that  this  list  of  103  articles  is  unrepre¬ 
sentative;  as  regards  the  countries  from 
which  we  obtain  imports,  the  tariff  schedules, 
and  the  great  classes  of  staple  goods  which  are 
included  in  our  import  trade  as  shown  in  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  We  claim  further  that  this  list  is 
not  merely  unrepresentative,  but  misrepresent- 
ative  of  our  import  trade  and  of  the  business 
conducted  by  the  great  retail  store  industry 
of  the  United  States.  The  list  could  hardly 
have  been  worse  if  it  had  lieen  deliberately 
cliosen  to  misrepresent  rather  than  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  imjMjrt  and  tariff  situation.  There  is 
no  explanation  of  how  the  selections  were 
made..  But  it  is  strange  that  no  article  is 
included  upon  which  the  alleged  mark-up 
is  less  than  136  percent,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  the  average  mark-iq)  in  retail 
trade  is  a])proximately  33  percent  of  the  sale 
price.  This  figure  has  been  repeatedly  found 
and  published  in  the  extensive  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  Har\’ar(i  University  and  has  never  been 
successfully  challenged. 

“Serious  as  these  defects  are,  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  the  worst  aspect  of  this  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  injun.'  which 
may  be  inflicted  upon  our  members  and  the 
entire  retail  business  of  the  country  by  the 
implication  that  exorbitant  and  unconscion¬ 
able  profits  are  being  made  at  the  exjumse  of 
the  consumer.  We  have  pointed  out  that  this 
charge  against  the  retailers  of  the  country'  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  was  made  in  connection  with 
a  similar  list  of  commodities  prepared  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1922,  and  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  express  our  serious  dissent  at  that 
time,  when  we  said : 

‘As  a  matter  of  fact  and  record  the  absur<l- 
ity  of  the  charge  of  profiteering  by  department 
stores  has  been  thoroughly  established  by  the 
investigations  of  several  Government  and  in¬ 
dependent  agencies. 

‘First — By  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  which  completed  in  1920  under  the 
Lever  Act,  a  searching  investigation  of  retail 
stores  handling  both  domestic  and  import  mer¬ 
chandise,  with  the  result  that  out  of  thousands 
of  stores  investigated  practically  no  cases  of 
profiteering  were  found. 

‘Second — By  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 


Administration  of  Harvard  University,  from 
whose  report  we  quote:  ‘Profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments  for  the  year  1920  were  obtained  from 
305  stores  located  in  39  states,  with  aggregate 
net  sales  of  $535,193,000  varying  per  store 
from  $71,000  to  $29,000,000.’  The  average  net 
profit  was  shown  to  lx;  1.8  percent  of  sales. 

‘Third — By  the  Joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  prices  of  footl,  clothing,  etc., 
for  the  purjxise  of  finding  out  whether  the 
spread  between  the  cost  of  producing  and  what 
consumers  had  to  pay  was  due  to  other 
causes’  ”. 

Hon.  Sydney  Anderson,  the  very  able  Chairman  of 
that  Commission,  completed  and  published  its  report 
last  July,  in  which  we  find  these  words: 

“Retail  dry  goods  profits  are  found  to  have 
averaged  5.4  percent  for  the  nine-year  period 
from  1913  to  1921.  From  this  profit  must  l)e 
deducted  such  items  as  shortage  in  inventory 
value  of  merchandise.  Federal  taxes  and  stock 
moving  reductions  in  response  to  price  decline 
or  movement  of  stock  accumulation.” 

Such  deductions  would  certainly  bring  the  true  net 
profit  figures  to  less  than  4  percent,  which  is  in  sharp 
and  conclusive  contradiction  to  the  general  and  preju¬ 
diced  intimation  of  excess  profit  conveyed  by  the  figures 
of  your  exhibit ! 

What  we  said  at  that  time  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
seven  years  ago.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  taken  from  the  annual  reports  on  “Operat¬ 
ing  Expenses  of  Department  Stores  and  Department- 
ized  Specialty  Stores,”  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  of  Harvard  University. 

I  will  just  say  that  the  answer  to  this  Senate  print 
showed  that  the  items  were  unrepresentative  and  misrep- 
resentative  and  that  the  figures  were  wrong.  Aside 
from  that  it  was  all  right.  There  wasn’t  anything  about 
it  that  was  right.  It  was  apparently  done  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  create  an  effect.  Of  103  items,  47  were  in  the 
sundries  schedule  which  takes  care  of  a  lot  of  unim¬ 
portant  items  of  which  the  total  imports  are  only  $47,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  whole  thing  was  absolutely  un¬ 
representative. 

Then  we  brought  out  the  fact  that  most  of  the  r^ 
tailers  do  not  make  any  money,  anyway.  But  I  won’t 

pain  you  with  that.  The  facts  are  here  that  the  net 

profit  has  been  going  down  from  3.4  per  dollar  of  sales 
in  1922  to  1.5  in  1928. 

Net  Profit  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928 
Stores  with 

sales  less  than  0.7  1.9  0.3  0.5  0.2  0.2  Loss  0.2 

$1,000,000 

Stores  with 

sales  over  3.4  3.6  2.0  2.3  2.3  1.7  li 

$1,000,000 

“It  seems  to  us  that  these  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  ought  to  be  conclusive  refutation  of  the 
charge  of  exorbitant  profits  against  the  retail  business 
of  the  country. 

“Further  the  exhibit  represents  types  of  goods  which 
are  extremely  expensive  to  handle,  whether  produced 
at  home  or  abroad.  Many  of  the  articles  are  toys  or 
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HOW  MODERN  CASH  REGISTERS  HELPED  TO  MAKE 

WHITES  THRIFT  BASEMENT 

A  SUCCESS  FROM  THE  START 


SIX  MONTHS  ago  R.  H.  White  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  opened  an  entirely  new 
division  of  their  store  ...  a  "Thrift  Base- 
ment’\  That  this  new  division  has  been  a 
success  from  the  start  is  a  tribute  to  the 
careful  planning  and  investigation  which 
preceded  its  opening. 

"One  of  our  most  important  problems,” 
say  The  White  Company  executives,  "was 
what  system  we  should  adopt  in  handling 
cash  sales  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to 
our  customers  and  operate  with  the 
greatest  efficiency. 

"After  a  most  thorough  investigation  of  all 
methods  of  handling  cash  sales  under  con¬ 


ditions  similar  to  ours  we  installed  complete 
equipment  of  fifty-four  Class  2000  type 
Multiple-Drawer  National  Cash  Registers. 

"This  system  has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  tests  particularly  on  the  opening  day 
and  during  sales  which  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time.  Results  met  every  expectation. 

"We  believe  this  system  meets  the  problems 
of  our  'Thrift  Basement’  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  in  economy  of  operation,  service  to  our 
customers  and  accuracy  of  results.” 

White’s  also  use  clerk- wrap  National  Cash 
Registers  extensively  in  other  departments 
of  their  store  and  National  Accounting 
Machines  in  their  office. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World's  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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trinkets,  for  which  the  demand  is  highly  seasonal  or 
siK)radic  anfl  the  amount  of  sales  in  any  one  store  in¬ 
significant  in  volume.  Other  articles  are  fragile  and 
the  loss  is  considerable  through  breakage  l)oth  in  transit 
over-seas  and  in  delivery  to  customers.  Some,  like  re¬ 
pair  parts  of  musical  instruments,  have  an  extremely 
limited  market  and  are  handled  at  a  monetary  loss, 
though  they  must  lie  carried  by  dealers  in  order  that 
they  many  fully  serve  e\’en  the  infrequent  needs  of 
their  customers. 

‘A  considerable  number  of  these  articles  are  objects 
of  art  with  a  very  slow  turnover.  These  occupy  highly 
expensive  display  space  in  stores  and  shops  that  handle 
them.  They  are  also  subject  to  heavy  loss  through 
breakage,  marring  or  depreciation  by  reason  of  the 
sudden  changes  in  public  taste. 

“Many  items  in  the  list  are  so  insignificant  in  unit 
value  and  are  sold  in  such  quantities  that  the  expense 
of  buying,  pricing,  marking,  selling  and  accounting  for 
them  is  far  greater  than  the  original  cost  of  the  goods. 
It  is  well  known  that  small  wares  and  notions  are  hand¬ 
led  at  a  loss  and  are  carried  only  for  service  purposes 
by  every  large  store  that  stocks  and  sells  them. 


1930,  testifying  under  oath  that  the  total  co.st  of  the  I 
\.  R.  D.  G.  briefs  and  memoranda,  some  of  which  I 
have  been  widely  quoted  all  over  the  country,  did  not  1 
exceed  $4000,  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  large  amounts  I 
s|)ent  by  some  “interests"  to  have  further  exorbitant  I 
increases  written  into  the  tariff  bill  at  the  ex|>ense  of  I 
the  .American  consumer.  | 

In  my  opinion,  developments  which  have  transpired  I 
since  the  Finance  Committee  hearings  ended  last  July; 
the  many  statesmanlike  discussions  in  the  open  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor;  the  wide  editorial  and  sjxicial  ar¬ 
ticle  discussions  in  the  press  which  have  aroused  in-  ? 
creasing  interest  of  the  consumer  in  the  tariff;  the  I 
revelations  before  the  Lobby  Committee  of  how  higher 
and  higher  tariffs  are  written,  methods  long  hinted  but  f 
never  before  officially  established ;  all  these  develop-  I 
ments  have  confirmed  the  soundness  of  the  stand  taken  | 
by  your  Association  in  1921  on  the  Fordney-McC umber  | 
and  in  1929  on  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariffs,  opp(jsing  the  jr 
fundamental,  revolutionary  and  dangerous  changes  pro-  i 
posed  in  those  bills.  I 

As  a  citizen  and  as  a  Republican,  I  say  that  the  I 
debates  on  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  and  the  Lobb}'  I 


I 


“Furthermore  the  appendant  affidavits  show  that  the,.  Committee  Investigation  are  performing  a  great  ser- 


{)ercentages  of  gross  profit  estimated  in  the  Senate 
Committee  Print,  ‘Retail  Prices  of  Imported  Merchan¬ 
dise’,  are  erroneous  because  based  on  the  assumption 
that  each  article  in  question  was  imjxjrted  direct  by 
the  retail  stores,  w'hereas  the  affidavits  prove  that  all 
but  six  of  these  articles  were  purchased  in  this  country 
and  from  importing  wholesalers.  The  injustice  of  print¬ 
ing  such  a  {lamphlet  without  previously  establishing  the 
facts  is  too  apparent  to  require  further  comment. 

“Appended  hereto  are  affidavits  executed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Association  from  whom  articles  in  this  list 
were  purchased.  These  affidavits  siieak  for  themselves 
and  merit  indindual  e.xamination.  With  six  e.xceptions 
these  goods  were  not  imj^rted  directly  by  the  merchant 
who  sold  them,  but  were  Ixmght  from  wholesale  or  im¬ 
porting  houses.  This  indicates  two  things, — first,  that 
these  goods  are  of  a  character  which  even  the  stores 
which  maintain  buying  agencies  or  representatives 
abroad,  could  not  afford  to  buy  and  import  directly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excessive  expense  of  picking  up  and  ship¬ 
ping  such  unusual  and  insignificant  merchandise.  In 
other  words,  importations  must  be  in  bulk  and  even 
when  such  goods  are  bought  in  bulk  the  expenses  of 
buying  and  handling  are  excessive.  They  indicate, 
secondly,  that  two  or  more  expense  over-heads  and 
mark-ups  for  profit  are  included  in  the  spread  between 
the  landed  cost  and  the  final  retail  price.” 

On  January  10,  1930,  the  chairman  of  your  Tariff 
Committee  discussed  with  Senator  Norris  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  filed  with  him  a  brief  opposing  the  Norris 
Amendment,  which  would  limit  the  spread  between 
landed  cost  and  retail  selling  price  of  imported  lines  of 
merchandise  to  25  percertt.  and  tax  to  the  extent  of 
99  percent,  any  amount  of  which  the  retail  selling  price 
exceeded  the  landed  cost  in  excess  of  25  percent.  At 
present  writing,  January  26,  this  .Amendment  has  not 
received  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

No  Lobbying  by  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

Your  Chairman  was  invited  to  appear  before  the 
Senator  Lobby  Committee  and  did  so  on  January  17, 


vice  to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  country  and  | 
have  revealed  some  of  the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  I 
“old  line”  Republican  method  of  tariff  making.  | 

Our  .Association  is  interested  in  the  Tariff  because  | 
of  its  effect  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  ;; 
which  depends  upon  the  full  employment  of  labor,  whid  i| 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  increase  of  our  exports,  whidi  I 
latter  require  payment  in  large  part  in  imports.  Inter-  | 
national  traile  cliannels  need  to  have  obstructions  le-  • 
moved,  not  further  increased.  The  United  States  should  ; 
buy  products  made  l)etter  in  other  countries  and  sell  to  f 
those  countries  products  made  better  in  the  United  I 
States.  1 

Export  business  cannot  be  maintained  or  increased  I 
if  imports  are  made  increasingly  difficult,  in  which  event,  I 
since  the  productive  capacity  of  this  country  is  now  r 
from  25  to  33-1/3%  in  excess  of  its  consumi>tive  ca¬ 
pacity,  widespread  general  United  States  prosperity 
cannot  be  had. 

As  President  Hoover  said  when  Secretary  of  Coin- 


“Our  whole  standard  of  living  greatly  depends  upon 
our  imports  and  our  exports  are  the  great  balance  wheel 
of  our  production.  Exports  are  vital  to  the  stabilization 
of  our  industries,  of  price  levels,  of  wages  and  of  em¬ 
ployment.  While  our  exports  do  cover  but  a  small  per¬ 
cent  of  our  total  production,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the  production  of  cer¬ 
tain  industries.  For  instance,  we  generally  export  20% 
of  our  wheat,  60%  of  our  cotton.  75%  of  our  copper, 
not  to  mention  others.  Unless  we  find  a  market  for  the 
surplus  production  of  our  great  industries,  we  shall 
continue  to  keep  some  25,000,000  of  our  people  in  re¬ 
duced  buying  power.  We  might  even  drive  them  into 
poverty— during  the  many  years  that  would  be  required 
to  shift  the  whole  basis  of  our  internal  production.” 

Higher  and  Higher  Tariffs  Aggravate 
United  States  Production 
The  fact  has  not  been  generally  realized  that  higher 
and  higher  tariffs  aggravate  the  whole  production  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  United  States.  Efficiently  managed  .American 
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Denver  Dry  Goods 


JThe  Burroughs  Typewriter  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  demonstrated 
themselves  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Obtaining  a  trial  balance  of 
our  eighty-two  ledgers  at  the  month  end; 
transferring  individual  balances  to  the  bills 
for  the  new  months,  securing  an  analysis 
of  delinquent  accounts  —  all  soon  settled 
into  mere  routine  .  . .  and  we  eliminated  a 
great  majority  of  complaints  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  arising  as  a  result  of  posting  charges 
or  credits  to  wrong  accounts. 


Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver 


A  Fev/  of  the  Reasons  Why  Burroughs  Does 
More  Work,  in  Less  Time  and  at  Less  Cost: 


1.  Posts  lodger,  statement  and  proof  journal  in  one  operation.  7.  Errors  In  key  depressions  may  be  corrected  before  amount  is 

Adaptable  to  unit  or  dual  plan.  printed  or  added. 

2.  Flat  surface  for  quick  insertion  and  accurate  alignment  af  8.  Closed  account  automatically  designated  with  symbol  "O". 
forms.  Speed  of  cylinder  platen  posting. 

3.  Complete  date  printed  by  the  depression  of  one  key,  or  auto¬ 
matically  if  desired. 

4.  Automatic  alignment  of  figures — dollars  under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents. 

5.  Automatic  tabulation  between  columns  and  automatic  punc¬ 
tuation  of  amounts. 

6.  Balances  and  totals  printed  with  one  key  depression.  (No  12.  A  fast  electric  duplex  adding,  listing  and  subtracting  machine 

copying  from  dials.)  for  such  jobs  as  proof-listing  and  general  addition. 

Backed  by  Burroughs  worldwide,  factory  trained,  factory  controlled  service. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  more  information  or  for  an  individual  demonstration  of  the 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine  en  your  own  work  .  .  .  without  obligation  to  you. 


9.  Keyboards  —  typewriter  and  adding  machine  — condensed 
into  small  area  for  efficient  aperation. 

10.  Credit  balances  automatically  printed  in  red  and  designated 
with  symbol  "CR". 

11.  Electric  return  of  carriage  speeds  up  the  wark  and  lessens 
fatigue. 
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factories  operating  behind  excessively  high  tariff  walls 
and  making  high  profits  attract  additional  capital  hop¬ 
ing  for  similar  high  returns,  causing  heavy  investment 
in  plant  and  machinery,  followed  by  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  which  in  many  cases  has  over-balanced  con¬ 
sumption,  rendering  increased  exports  still  more  essen¬ 
tial.  Our  most  exorbitant  tariffs  are  based  on  the  de¬ 
mands  of  badly  run  factories  which,  under  reasonable 
tariffs,  would  be  eliminated  to  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  industry  and  the  whole  economic  situation  in 
ihe  United  States. 

A  fundamental  weakness  of  our  protective  tariff 
making,  up  to  this  time,  is  that  the  rates  are  written 
to  keep  alive  the  least  efficient  producers,  who  are  the 
ones  that  clamor  the  loudest  for  more  and  more  pro¬ 
tection.  If  tariff  rates  were  written  on  the  basis  of 
efficient  concerns  there  wouldn’t  be  one-tenth  the 
clamor  for  higher  rates. 

For  years  the  country  has  had  the  comparison  dinned 
into  its  ears  that  the  low  wages  of  other  countries  and 
the  high  wages  of  the  United  States  are  the  measure 
of  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  as  compared 
to  foreign  countries. 

The  true  measure  is  not  the  daily  rate  of  salary,  but 
the  unit  cost  of  production. 

This  is  particularly  true  since  the  tremendous  strides 
the  United  States  has  made  in  the  last  decade  in  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  methods  and  the  tremendously 
increased  production  per  United  States  individual 
worker. 

Higher  Tariffs  Would  Benefit  Only 
Two  Percent  of  Labor 

It  is  continually  claimed  that  higher  tariffs  benefit 
labor  but  it  is  now  revealed  that  labor  has  been  for 
years  and  is  still  being  fooled  exactly  as  the  farmer 
has  been  for  years  and  is  now  being  fooled. 

The  August  1929  issue  of  “Facts  for  Workers’’, 
published  by  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  presented  a  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  the  numbers  employed  and  those 
that  could  benefit  from  the  new  tariff,  and  stated ; 

“Possible  increased  duties  would  further 
be  capable  of  benefiting  only  91,000  or  about 
two  percent  of  the  3,904,000  trade  unionists 
in  the  United  States.’’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
labor  could  not  only  not  benefit  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Hawley- Smoot  bill  as  originally  proposed,  but  would 
suffer  adverse  effects  because  of  the  certain  decrease 
in  our  export  trade  which  would  soon  follow  its  pas¬ 
sage. 

Old  School  of  Tariff  Thought  Is  Obsolete 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  new  school  of  tariff  thought  is 
rapidly  growing,  exactly  as  the  new  school  of  banking 
thought  grew,  which  finally  produced  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  an  idea  for  years  anathema  in  banking 
circles.  This  new  school  of  tariff  thought  will  give 
more  and  more  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  population — in  other  words — ^to  the  consumer, 
rather  than  to  small  favored  manufacturing  groups. 

The  Senate  As  the  Champion  of  Liberty 

You  see  in  the  pyapers  all  the  time  the  statement  that 
the  Senate  does  not  do  anything  and  you  can’t  get  any¬ 
thing  done,  that  Senators  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk.  The 
Senate,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  basis  of  liberty  and  the 
safeguard  of  the  citizen  in  this  country,  because  an  or¬ 
ganized  majority  cannot  put  anything  over  in  the  Senate 


without  the  thing. being  brought  right  under  the  light 
of  publicity  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  supj>osing  I  were  a 
Congressman  and  did  not  believ'e  in  all  these  exorbi¬ 
tant  rates,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  a  word  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  House  operates  by  caucus. 

The  administrative  end  of  the  business  of  Govern¬ 
ment  operates  somewhat  the  same  way  as  your  busi¬ 
nesses  do.  You  have  a  Board  of  Directors  and  they 
decide  what  to  do.  You  do  the  whole  thing  in  twenty- 
minutes.  In  the  conduct  of  public  business  there  is  a 
point  where  the  light  of  publicity  should  come  in  and 
that  place  is  the  Senate  floor.  Ev^er  since  the  time  that 
\’'ice-President  Dawes  started  to  lecture  Senators 
about  how  they  did  not  do  anything,  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  newspapers  in  this  country  who  talk  about  the 
Senate  as  being  composed  of  a  lot  of  nit-wits,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  anything  done. 

The  things  the  Senate  has  prevented  being  done 
merit  its  continuance  and  its  perpetuity.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  do 
things.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  not  to  do  things, 
particularly  when  they  are  bad.  If  they  had  the  same 
rules  in  the  Senate  that  they  have  in  the  House,  you 
would  see  the  dominant  party  in  politics,  whether  R^ 
publican,  or  Farmer  Labor  or  Democratic — start  a  thing 
in  the  House  and  rubber  stamp  it  in  the  Senate  and 
rubber  stamp  it  in  the  President’s  office  and  everything 
would  be  all  set. 

Then  the  country  would  he  paying  for  it  for  the  next 
fifty  years. 

In  the  conduct  of  legislation  there  has  to  be  a  plaa 
where  everything  comes  out  in  the  open  and,  believe  me, 
they  are  doing  that  on  the  Senate  floor. 

What  the  new  tariff  bill  will  be  when  it  is  finally 
passed  cannot  with  confidence  be  predicted.  There  is 
slight  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  be  infinitely  better 
than  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  if  it  leaves  Foreign 
Value  as  the  basis  of  assessing  import  duties,  if  it  con¬ 
tains  several  amendments  already  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
it  will  have  justified  all  the  delay,  all  the  time  consumed 
in  Senate  debate  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A 
and  other  organizations  to  defeat  its  worst  proposals. 

These  desirable  amendments  are: 

1.  Placing  the  operation  of  the  “flexible’’ 
provision  under  Congress  instead  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  thereby  bringing  such  changes  under 
the  pitiless  light  that  beats  upon  the  Senate 
floor.  The  record  of  seven  years  of  operation 
under  two  Republican  Presidents  appears  in 
words  of  one  syllable  on  Pages  4111-4127  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  25, 
1929 ;  a  record  which  explodes  all  the  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  of  "rapidity  of  operation’’,  “scien¬ 
tific  methods’’,  “taking  it  out  of  politics’’,  etc., 
made  for  it  under  Presidential  direction. 

2.  Senator  Norris’  amendment  that  if 
changes  under  the  flexible  provision  are  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  only 
one  schedule  may  be  considered  by  Congress 
at  a  time. 

3.  Senator  George’s  amendment  appointing 
a  Consumers’  representative,  another  splendid 
sentation  to  those  who  pay  all  the  tariffs  but 
means  of  public  examination,  giving  repre- 
who  up  to  this  time  have  been  deni^  direct 
representation. 
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The  Bu.ur  s  Manual,  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  265  Pages. 
Price:  S2.00. 

THE  Huyer’s  Manual,  containing  the  Buyer’s  Job 
^  series  with  additional  material,  is  now  ready  tor 
distribution.  In  seven  different  sessions  of  the  recent 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  this  Manual  was  referred  to  as  a  book 
which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  buyer  and 
merchandising  executive.  It  contains  265  pages — 24 
chapters — each  treating  a  separate  subject — with  re¬ 
view  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

From  the  Preface — “Although  retail  merchandising 
is  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  an  exact  science  there 
are  many  basic  principles  which,  through  trial  and 
error  over  many  years  of  experience,  have  proven  to 
be  fundamental  to  successful  operations.  For  example, 
it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  few  price  lines 
well  chosen  result  in  better  service  to  the  customer  and 
larger  profit  to  the  store  than  a  large  number  of  prices. 
.Mso.  that  a  well  balanced  stock  is  the  result  of  careful 
planning  and  buying  to  current  needs  rather  than  to 
just  ‘buying  and  selling’. 

.4  detailed  study  of  the  retail  organizations  that  have 
made  outstanding  success  during  the  past  few  years 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  they  have  been  applying  few 


and  surprisingly  simple  principles  of  operation.  It  is 
these  principles  which  are  presented  in  this  l)ook.  They 
are  presented  ‘that  he  who  runs  may  read’  in  simple 
language  the  rules  of  the  game  of  merchandising.  A 
few  suggestions  have  l)een  made  to  assist  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  their  application.’’ 

The  Buyer’s  Manual  contains  chapters  on  Problems 
of  Retail  Merchandising,  A  Buyer — The  Department 
Manager,  Establishing  Price  Lines  and  Assortments, 
Control  of  Slow  Moving  Merchandise,  Economics  of 
Fashion,  Buying  Principles  and  Policies,  Turnover, 
Merchandise  Planning  and  Control,  Model  Stocks, 
Markdowns — Their  Causes  and  Control,  The  Rating 
of  Resources,  Extent  of  Merchandise  Control  and  so 
forth. 

This  book  has  been  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
it  may  be  used  both  as  a  te.xt  book  and  as  a  background 
for  a  merchandising  training  course.  To  the  person 
unacquainted  with  merchandising  practices,  this  lx)ok 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  starting  place  and  guide  for 
his  study,  and  to  the  person  of  long  experience,  it  will 
serve  as  a  systematic  review.  Supplemented  by  special 
lectures  by  store  executives,  the  book  should  serve  as 
an  excellent  training  course  for  junior  executives. 

In  order  to  encourage  wide  distribution,  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Division  have  adopted  the  slogan 
“A  Manual  for  Every  Buyer”. 


TIME 

That  Precious,  Record-breaking  Fiyer 


IF  it  were  possible  for  Modern  Accountancy 
to  check  up  Time  lost  in  any  single  in¬ 
dustry;  and  to  value  that  Time  on  the  basis 
of  Time  profitably  employed,  the  result 
would  mean  ....  What  wouldn't  it  mean? 

Time  is  the  rawest  of  all  factors  in  Busi¬ 
ness;  and  yet  the  most  possible  of  profitable 
refinement.  What  is  made  of  it  is  a  matter 
of  individual  capacity.  Management  is 
Time’s  alchemist.  With  its  human  chemi¬ 


cals  of  mind,  of  vision.  Management  sees  the 
hidden  opportunity  in  the  rough  minutes  as 
they  come — takes  it  as  they  pass — and  strings 
their  flight  into  precious  hours  of  service. 

Modern  Accountancy  performs  no  magic 
with  Time.  It  works  only  with  the  cold, 
hard  facts  and  figures.  But  it  works  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  industry  today — a 
light  which  reveals,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  anything  else,  the  value  of  Time! 


ERNST  S>  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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Business  and  Politics  in  the  American  Future 

Continued  front  pmje  124 


Hut  the  fact  remains  that  save  in  times  of  crisis  it  is 
very  difficult  for  political  leadership  to  focus  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  entire  people  upon  any  statesmanlike,  poli¬ 
tical  program.  Of  course  we  may  some  day  fashion 
the  now  perfectly  laden  processes  of  propaganda  into 
a  national  tool  of  significant  value,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,  I  think,  that  there  is  danger  as  well  as  promise  in 
methods  and  machinery  by  which  ideas  can  be  spread 
quickly  over  a  vast  territory.  Our  very  success  with 
them  might  mean  only  an  increasing  standardization  of 
American  thought,  and  a  nation’s  thought,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  would  better  be  scrappy  than  standardized,  and 
it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  we  can  nationalize 
120,000.000  minds  without  numbing  them  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Of  course  we  now  have  the  radio  which  may  in 
time  overcome  the  sterilizing  effect  that  mere  distance 
is  having  upon  our  struggle  for  national-mindedness, 
but  I  suspect  we  will  have  to  wait  for  the  full  creative 
political  effect  of  radio  until  less  of  its  outjnit  con¬ 
sists  in  nasal  renditions  of,  “How  could  Red  Riding 
Hood  Have  Been  So  \’ery  Good,  .^nd  Still  Keep  the 
Wolf  from  the  Door?” 

Second,  I  have  said  that  the  evidence  seems  to  me 
cumulative  that  modern  society  is  passing  out  of  the 
age  of  politics  and  that  the  real  centers  of  social  au¬ 
thority,  social  power  and  social  control,  are  rapidly 
shifting  from  politics  to  other  fields,  to  business,  to  in¬ 
dustry,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  the  professions,  and 
so  on. 

Present  Status  of  Politics — One  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  symptoms  of  the  present  status  of  politics  in 
America  is  the  growing  army  of  non-voters.  We  are 
fast  approaching  a  time  when  not  more  than  one-half 
the  adult  citizens  of  the  nation  will  normally  exercise 
their  right  to  \x)te.  How  are  we  to  project  the  political 
future  of  a  nation  in  which  half  the  citizens  maintain 
a  persistent  boycott  of  the  ballot  box?  On  the  face  of 
it,  for  the  citizen  of  a  democarcy  to  throw  away  this 
ballot  on  election  day  is  like  a  soldier  throwing  away 
his  sword  on  the  day  of  battle;  and  yet  I  find  myself 
less  and  less  inclinetl  to  think  that  the  failure  of  the 
average  non-voter  to  vote  is  due  entirely  to  his  social 
irresponsibility.  I  suspect  that  the  increasing  mass  of 
non- voters  stay  away  from  the  polls,  if  not  for  a  clearly 
conceived  reason,  at  least  for  a  dimly  felt  reason,  name¬ 
ly,  that  life  flows  along  pretty  much  the  same  regardless 
of  the  party  or  j^rson  in  power,  and  that  the  real  tone 
and  temper  of  American  life  are  largely  determined  by 
forces  entirely  outside  the  field  of  politics.  And  this 
dim,  instinctive  feeling  of  the  non^voter,  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  not  without  a  foundation  in  reality. 

The  Real  Center  of  Power — The  future  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  social  order  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  hands  pri¬ 
marily  of  non-political  forces,  which  today  even  repre¬ 
sent  the  real  centers  of  social  authority  and  social  power. 
My  guess  is  that  the  greatest  social  progress  of  the  next 
50  years  will  come  as  a  by-product  of  technical  pro¬ 
gress,  rather  than  as  the  main  product  of  political  or 
social  reform  movements.  My  guess  is  that  the  most 
significant  social  revolutionists  of  the  next  half  century 
are  likely  to  be  the  engineers,  the  inventors,  and  ^he 
business  men  who  have  it  in  them  to  rise  above  the  level 


of  mere  tradesmen  and  money-lenders,  to  the  dignity  I 
of  social  and  economic  statesmen.  ‘  I 

One  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  I 
social  gains  we  have  unsuccessfully  tried  to  realize  in  I 
the  past  through  political  action,  are  likely  to  be  accom-  ■ 
plished  in  the  future  as  automatic  by-products  of  tech-  ■ 
nical  progress  in  business  and  in  industry.  For  in-  4 
stance,  the  muckrakers  of  the  Occident  and  the  mystics  | 
of  the  Orient  have  long  been  hurling  their  criticism 
against  certain  human  disadvantages  that  have  admitted¬ 
ly  followed  the  excessive-centralization  of  industry-,  the 
crowding  of  production  into  huge  industrial  centers 
where  congestion  has  bred  its  ugly  off-spring.  These 
reformers  have  sought  to  relieve  or  remove  the  bad 
social  effects  of  industrial  centralization  by  means  of 
political  and  social  reform  movements,  but  the  resnlts 
of  th^c"  reform  movements  have  been  distressingly 
transient.  As  fast  as  one  spot  has  been  made  fair,  an¬ 
other  has  been  fouled  by  some  other  brash  industrial 
development. 

Now  the  results  of  political  and  social  reform  move¬ 
ments  aimed  against  the  evils  that  followed  centraliza¬ 
tion.  have,  in  my  judgment,  been  transient  and  passing 
for  just  one  reason,  and  that  a  technical  reason,  namely, 
that  until  recently  it  has  been  technically  imj^erative 
that  large  scale  industry  should  be  highly  centralized. 
Now  there  are  certain  human  disadvantages  that  are  in¬ 
separable  from  excessive  industralization  but  so  long  i 
as  it  is  technically  imperative  that  industry  centralize,  j 
industry  w-ill  centralize — you  can  bank  on  that.  .And  it 
will  go  on  creating  these  human  disadvantages  faster 
than  any  outside  reform  agency  can  correct  them,  or 
at  least  keep  them  corrected. 

Seeing  that  the  results  of  so  many  of  their  social 
and  political  reform  movements  have  been  fleeting  in 
character,  many  of  the  critics  of  our  machine  civilization 
have  of  late  thrown  up  their  hands  in  despair  and  have 
turned  either  to  a  philosophy  of  social  revolution,  as 
under  Lenin,  or  to  a  philosophy  of  spiritual  resignation, 
as  under  Ghandi.  But  just  now,  when  the  apostles  of 
social  progress  are  throwing  up  their  hands  in  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  control  the  human  disadvantages 
of  excessive  industrial  centralization,  there  are  forces 
of  technical  progress  appearing  that  seem  destined  to 
remove  the  human  evils  of  centralization  by  the  simple 
device  of  rendering  centralization  itself  unnecessary 
and  unprofitable. 

The  Twilight  Zone  Period — Let  me  explain  briefly 
what  I  mean.  From  a  technical  point  of  view  we  are 
today  in  a  twilight  zone  between  an  old  machine  industry 
that  rested  on  steam  power,  and  a  new  machine  indus¬ 
try  that  will  increasingly  rest  upon  electric  power.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  there  is  a  difference  as  wide  as  the 
world.  In  a  machine  industry  resting  on  steam  power, 
or  stationary  motive  power,  the  worker  must  go  to  the 
power;  but  in  an  industry  resting  upon  electric  power, 
or  transmissible  motive  power,  the  ]X)wer  can  be  taken 
to  the  worker,  which  means  that  a  machine  industry 
resting  on  steam  power  must  centralize,  while  a  machine 
industry  resting  on  electric  power  may  decentralize. 

Now  my  judgment  is  that  if  the  technical  necessity  t 
for  industrial  centralization  remained,  these  political 
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and  social  critics  would  he  logically  correct  in  their  con¬ 
clusions — there  would  be  no  way  ultimately  to  over¬ 
come  the  human  disadvantages  of  industrial  centraliza¬ 
tion  short  of  a  revolt  against  the  industrial  system  it¬ 
self.  But  happily,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  outlook  is 
that  technical  developments  in  the  generation,  trans¬ 
mission  and  sale  of  electric  power  will  ultimately  make 
possible  the  carrying  on.  even  of  mass  production,  more 
profitably  in  a  decentralized  than  in  a  centralized  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  until 
American  industry  will  stop  the  complete  manufacture 
and  assembly  of  all  parts  of  complicated  machines  and 
of  even  simpler  commodities  in  great  industrial  centers. 
The  various  parts,  as  is  already  being  done,  will  be 
manufactured  in  factories  located  at  the  sources  of  their 
various  raw  materials,  rather  than  at  the  sources  of 
motive  power,  as  industry  has  been  dominantly  located 
heretofore. 

For  a  time  it  may  be  that  our  great  industrial  centers 
will  persist  as  points  at  which  the  parts  manufactured 
elsewhere  are  assembled  for  shipment  to  local  markets, 
but  in  time  it  is  probable  that  our  great  congested  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  will  disappear  even  as  points  of  assem¬ 
bly,  for  ultimately  we  shall  ship  parts  to  the  very  door¬ 
ways  of  the  local  markets,  for  assembly.  In  short,  I 
suggest  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  giant  power 
that  will  make  it  px)ssible  for  us  to  put  our  factories 
at  the  sources  of  our  raw  materials,  rather  than  at  the 
source  of  our  motive  pjower  only,  and  that  will  inevit¬ 
ably  mean  the  de-centralization  of  industry,  and  when 
industry  has  de-centralized,  the  ugly  social  problems  that 
have  followed  will  automatically  disappear,  not  be¬ 
cause  anybody  started  a  reform  movement  against  them, 
but  because  their  root,  because  centralization  itself,  has 
disapp)eared. 

A  dozen  illustrations  leap  to  mind  of  this  principle, 
namely,  that  we  are  entering  an  age  in  which  the  most 
profound  social  readjustments  promise  to  come  as  by¬ 
products  of  technical  progress  in  the  technical  aspects 
of  industry,  and  advances  in  the  science  of  management. 

Leadership  Lacking — Third,  I  said  that  I  had  come 
reluctantly  to  the  suspicion  that  the  performance  of 
political  democracy,  as  popularly  conceived  and  carried 
on  in  the  United  States,  is  not  living  up  to  the  promise 
made  when  we  set  sail  on  the  seas  of  self-government. 
At  least  a  dozen  major  considerations  have  given  rise 
to  this  suspicion.  I  mention  but  one  of  them  here, 
namely,  the  increasing  inability  of  democracy  to  attract, 
and  the  increasing  reluctance  of  democracy  to  tolerate 
its  ablest  and  strongest  men  in  p)ositions  of  leadership. 
A  simple  civilization  can  survive  a  mediocre  leadership ; 
a  complicated  civilizaton  cannot,  and  every  year  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  grows  more  technical  and  more  compli¬ 
cated.  Every  year  the  problem  of  coordinating,  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  good,  the  conflicting  elements 
of  the  new  social  order  that  is  in  the  making,  calls  for 
an  abler  and  abler  leadership.  It  becomes  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  ask  and  to  ascertain,  whether  our  democ¬ 
racy  is  attracting  and  using  stronger  and  stronger  lead¬ 
ers,  or  whether  it  is  using  weaker  and  weaker  leaders. 

Now  let’s  not  fool  ourselves.  I  know  that  is  aski  '.g 
a  lot  of  an  American  audience  but  let’s  not  fool  our¬ 
selves.  There  is  no  magic  in  democracy  tltat  does  away 
with  the  need  of  great  leadership.  Democracy,  unlike 
other  forms  of  government,  must  both  create  and  con¬ 
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trol  its  own  leadership,  and  it  can’t  afford  to  neglect 
either  half  of  this  responsibility.  If  a  democracy  thinks | 
only  of  the  creation  of  strong  leaders,  forgetting  their  ^ 
control,  it  is  likely  to  end  the  vassal  of  a  dictator.  But  N 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  democracy  thinks  only  of  the 
control  of  leaders,  forgetting  their  creation,  and  for¬ 
getting  the  devising  of  terms  upon  which  strong  men 
will  serve  as  leaders,  democracy  is  likely  to  end  the 
victim  of  mediocre  leaders  who  are  more  interested  in  i 
holding  a  job  than  in  doing  a  job.  Democracy  is  still  1 
young  on  this  continent,  and  we  may  yet  go  on  tht 
rocks  if  we  blunder  in  this  business  of  creating  and  con- 
trolling  our  leaders. 

Now  the  danger  of  American  democracy,  as  I  set 
it,  lies  in  our  increasing  tendency  to  select  leaders  who  i 
are  similar  to  the  rank  and  file  of  us.  Whereas,  the 
hop>e  of  our  democracy  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  our  con¬ 
tinuously  selecting  leaders  who  are  superior  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  us.  This  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  leadership)  in  a  democracy.  Just  what  should 
we  look  for  in  our  leaders  ?  Should  we  hunt  for  leaders 
who  would  lead  us  or  for  leaders  who  will  follow  us? 

You  remember  the  story  from  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution  when  a  distinguished  French  leader  was  seen 
about  a  block  behind  a  mob  that  was  headed  towards 
one  of  the  public  buildings  of  Paris.  A  friend  of  his 
said,  “You  mustn’t  get  mixed  up  with  that  mob,  they 
are  bent  on  trouble  and  you  might  get  killed.’’ 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  “Mon  Dien, 
but  I  must  follow  them,  I  am  their  leader.” 

Should  we  look  for  leaders  who  will  always  think  i  I 
like  us,  or  for  leaders  who  might  be  able  to  think  for  ij 
us  in  a  pinch  on  problems  concerning  which  we  cannot 
possibly  have  the  fact  basis  upon  which  to  justify  a 
judgment?  Should  we  elect  men  to  office  because  thev'  U 
promise  to  vote  for  this  or  that  pet  measure  in  which  || 
we  are  interested,  or  because  we  think  we  can  trust 
their  minds  and  morals  to  guide  them  aright  on  meas¬ 
ures  in  general,  once  all  the  facts  are  before  them? 

If  I  may  steal  and  paraphrase  a  line  from  Lord 
Macaulay,  can  we  run  American  democracy  on  tht 
theory  that  the  patient  should  always  dictate  the  {Jiy- 
sician’s  prescription? 

Our  Republic  began  as  a  government  by  trusted  repre-  1 
sentatives.  Experience  rather  shortly  proved  that  very  ! 
often  representatives  did  not  represent,  and  so  for  self¬ 
protection  we  began  to  throw  all  sorts  of  restrictions 
around  our  representatives.  We  devised  the  initiative, 
the  referendum,  the  recall,  the  popular  petition,  and 
now,  God  save  the  mark,  the  practice  of  the  post  card 
referendum ! 

Government  by  Instructed  Delegates — Let  me  be  i 
clear  about  this  matter.  All  of  these  devices  were  called  ^ 
into  being  by  the  obvious  failure  of  trusted  representa¬ 
tives.  But  no  situation  is  always  all  black  or  all  white.  | 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  today  we  are  rapidly  ; 
drifting  into  a  situation  of  government,  not  by  trusted 
representatives,  but  government  by  instructed  delegates, 
and  the  riddle  we  shall  sooner  or  later  have  to  solve  , 
is  this,  how  can  a  republic  hobble  its  faithless  repre¬ 
sentatives  without  at  the  same  time  ham-stringing  its 
faithful  representatives?  The  theory  of  leadership  upon 
which  our  Republic  is  based  is  that  representatives 
should  be  human  substitutes  for  their  constituencies. 
Our  current  practice,  respecting  leadership,  is  to  make 
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Which  of  these  Departments 
will  show  the  Greater  Profit? 


Salespeople  waste  time  walking  to  single 
service  point  which  is  often  congested. 


2.  Lamson  Clerk  Wrap  Layout.  Walking  is  minimized. 
No  waiting  at  service  points.  More  time  to  sell. 


Even  in  the  best  stores,  condition  No.  1 
often  exists.  It  is  not  unconunon  to 
find  salespeople  wasting  their  selling  time 
in  walking  to  distant  service  points  only  to 
wait  their  turn  because  of  congestion. 

Obviously,  any  store  system  that  enables 
salespeople  to  spend  their  selling  time  in 
actual  selling,  that  keeps  them  with  their 
customers  where  suggestive  selling  is  made 
possible,  will  result  in  a  double  profit — 
increased  volume  and  reduced  selling  costs. 

Lamson  Clerk  Wrap  Tubes  are  the 
answer.  Their  initial  cost  is  such  that  you 
can  usually  have  twice  as  many  stations  for 
the  same  expenditure  in  other  types  of  > 
equipment.  This  means  uniformly  swift  fj 
service  because  it  eliminates  congestion  ^ 


behind  your  counters.  Salespeople  are 
always  near  a  service  point  which  they 
can  use  for  every  type  of  sale.  And  they 
are  not  burdened  with  the  duties  of  being 
a  cashier.  This  alone  gives  them  more 
time  and  greater  freedom  to  sell. 

Perhaps  there  are  departments  in  your 
store  which  are  suffering  because  of  poor 
service.  Would  you  like  to  know  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  them? 

One  of  our  store  experts  will  gladly 
study  your  operations  department  by  de¬ 
partment  and  render  a  confidential  report, 
with  recommendations  for  improving 
V  your  service,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion  to  you.  Why  not  take  advantage  of 
^  this  service  by  writing  our  main  office? 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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“Conspicuous  retail  successes  have  always  depended 
on  the  individual  or  group  of  individuals  outstanding 
in  their  merchandising  ability  as  contrasted  with  the 
institutional  type  of  retal  organization.  There  are  real 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  coordinating  different  merged 
stores,  each  with  its  indindual  traditions,  each  with 
its  particular  tyj)e  of  clientele  ac([uired  from  oi)erations 
extending  over  years,  many  with  almost  impervious 
layers  of  obsolete  methods  and  personnel.”  *  *  *  ♦ 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  President.  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


"The  conclusion  seems  correct  that  the  indeiKuident 
store  in  any  given  line  which  has  reached  and  surpassed 
the  necessary  minimum  volume  is  at  no  terrifying  dis¬ 
advantage  as  compared  to  the  typical  chain  store,  but 
that  the  typical  chain  store  has  an  insurmountable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those  indeiiendents  which  cannot  (|uickly 
achieve  this  necessary  minimum  volume. 

“Everything  which  has  recently  hapi)ened  gives  tlie 
up-to-date  indeix'udent  store  a  considerable  advantage 
over  its  increasingly  more  cumbersome  and  hence  more 
slowly  operated  merged  rivals. 
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Retailing  Tomorrow— By  John  Glernsey 
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Retailing  Tomorrow,  by  John  Guernsey.  Vice-President  of  a 
Group  of  Department  Stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  former 
General  Manager  of  Controllers’  Congress,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  New  York.  228  pages.  Price  $5.00.  The 
Textile  Publishing  Company,  N.  Y. 

The  best  introduction  to  John  (juernsey’s  book, 
"Retailing  'roinorrow”  is  what  Mr.  Guernsey  him¬ 
self  says  in  his  usual  characteristic  straight  from 
the  shoulder  manner,  "If  you  have  in  mind  some  store 
which  does  not  fit  any  of  the  classifications,  realize  that 
always  there  will  be  exceptional  stores  operated  by  ex¬ 
ceptional  merchants,  whose  only  present  concern  about 
Tomorrow  is  what  to  do  with  the  profits.  But  on  the 
(lay  after  tomorrow,  when  those  e.xceptional  merchants 
are  no  longer  at  the  helm,  what  of  the  institutions  which 
they  have  built?  That  is  the  subject  of  this  book." 

In  presenting  the  subject  matter  of  this  b(X)k,  it  is 
readily  described  as  a  picture  of  the  transition  period 
through  which  retailing  is  passing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  the  only  book  yet  written  that  deals  with  the  retail 
store  of  tomorrow  against  the  background  of  yester¬ 
days — yesterdays  that  were  so  simple,  so  serene,  so  se¬ 
cure  from  sun-up  to  sun-down! 

But  those  days  are  over,  even  though  many  merchants 
of  the  old  school  of  retail  thinking  do  not  believe  it. 
This  fact  is  constantly  emphasized  throughout  Mr. 
Guernsey’s  book.  Alfred  B.  Koch,  former  President  of 


the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the 
Foreword — is  rather  pessimistic  concerning  the  pleasure 
that  the  average  individual  merchant  will  derive  from 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Guernsey’s  book,  but  he  is  convinced 
that  every  merchant  will  profit  by  it.  He  says,  “while 
you  may  argue  that  some  of  Mr.  Guernsey’s  premises 
are  controversial,  and  while  you  may  not  agree  with  all 
of  his  recommendations,  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to 
emerge  from  his  e.xhaustive  array  of  facts,  figures  and 
conclusions  without  a  fresher,  fairer  and  more  iiuptisi- 
tive  viewpoint.” 

Mr.  Guernsey  gives  convincing  proof  of  the  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  an  apjiroaching  crisis.  His  prescription 
for  the  nerves  of  the  retailer  is  "calm  courageous  man¬ 
agement.”  Mr.  Guernsey  pays  tribute  to  the  .Associa¬ 
tion.  He  says  “It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
is  a  re(|uisite  for  successful  operation  of  independent 
stores  and  department  store  chains,  in  the  future  as  at 
present.” 

The  contents  of  this  book  first  appeared  as  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Dry’  G(X)ds  Economist  under  the  same 
title  it  carries  in  book  form  "Retailing  Tomorrow”. 
'The  book  is  generously  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the 
leading  stores  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  leading  merchants  of  the  past  and  present. 
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AND  THE  MERCHANDISE 


You  do  both  by  using  the  new  Kimball  ‘*Silver*tipt”  pin  tickets. 
The  pins  have  perfectly  round  points  that  will  not  prick,  cut, 
scratch,  tear  or  in  any  way  injure  fingers  or  merchandise.  They 
are  also  fastest  to  attach,  hence  most  economical  to  use. 

You  ivill  ivant  to  see  ^^Silver-tipt'* 
so  tvrite  us  for  samples  now. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 

307  West  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THEY  REDUCED  THEIR  STOCK 
SHORTAGES  THROUGH 
SYSTEMATIC  CONTROL! 

When  these  executives  found  themselves 
working  under  conditions  which  cut  into 
their  profits,  they  made  every  reasonable 
effort  to  improve  their  control.  Natur¬ 
ally — they  investigated  Willmark  Service 
and  impressed  with  its  constructive,  pre¬ 
ventive  and  educational  features,  adopted 
this  scientific  method  of  salesclerk  in¬ 
spection.  A  tremendous  yearly  reduction 
in  stock  shortages  resulted.  Other  ad¬ 
vantages  indicate  that  this  system  has 
removed  many  worrisome  details  which 
curtailed  operating  efficiency. 


The  decision  to  install  Willmark  was  based  on 
the  following  points : 

1  — ^The  realization  that  dishonesty  is  the  result 
of  laxity  in  enforcement  of  store  rules. 

2 —  The  realization  that  service  to  the  customer  is 
mostimportant  if  maximum  sales  are  to  be  made. 

3 —  Willmark's  accurate  and  unbiased  reports 
of  salesclerk  activities.  Without  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  carelessness  cannot  be  corrected  nor 
can  store  rules  be  effectively  enforced. 

4 —  Costly  turn-over-in-help  which  increases 
overhead  and  keeps  standard  of  service  be¬ 
low  par. 

5 —  The  necessity  of  a  Moral  Influence  to  pre¬ 
vent  irregularities. 

6 —  Willmark’s  incomparable  background  of 
confidence  based  on  twelve  years  of  successful 
experience  in  applying  sales  efficiency  and 
prevention  to  salesclerk  inspection. 

7 —  The  progressive  type  of  merchant  com¬ 
prising  Willmark  Subscribers. 

8 —  The  fact  that  Willmark  does  not  engage  in 
detective  work  and  therefore  does  not  antago¬ 
nize  the  good-will  of  employees. 


It  costs  you  notliing  to  inquire — but  it  will  pay  you  to  know  about  Willmark 
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chanciise  in  wholesale  markets  could  not.*^  expected 
to  have  the  information  of  the  headquarter’s  files  at 
their  ready  disposal,  with  the  result  that  in  placing 
orders  they  would  labor  under  a  considerable  handicap 
because  of  the  lack  of  accessible  information,  and  would 
lose  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  in  communicating 
with  their  stores  in  verifying  the  representations  of  their 
vendors. 

We  believe  that  any  copyright  design  legislation 
should  provide  that  in  any  .action  or  suit  for  alleged 
infringement  of  a  design  coj^yright,  such  action  or  suit 
shall  l)e  betw'een  the  owner  of  the  cojiyright  and  the 
alleged  infringer  and  should  not  involve  the  retailer 
except  in  c.ases  where  he  is  collusively  responsible  for 
the  pnKluction  of  the  design  which  is  alleged  to  be 
an  infringement.  The  retailer  is  not  engaged  in  the 
field  of  production  and  he  should  be  free  to  buy  when, 
where  and  how’  he  wants,  leaving  to  the  .actual  producers 
of  the  merchandise,  the  sole  responsibility  for  such 
matters  as  ownership  of  jmtents  and  copyright  of  de¬ 
signs.  When  he  is  not  a  party  to  their  origination  or 
registration  and  he  has  purchased  them  in  good  faith, 
why  should  he  be  asked  to  accept  burdens  and  assume 
responsibilities  which  this  Bill  would  impf)se  upon  him?'' 

While  this  Bill  permits  the  retailer  to  dispose  of  the 
merchandise  which  he  has  purchased  prior  to  actual 
knowledge  of  alleged  design  copyright  infringement,  it 
still  prevents  the  merchant  from  further  purchasing  and 
selling  merchandise  alleged  to  be  infringed  even  though 
a  suit  for  infringement  iqxm  such  merchandise  before 
the  courts  may  later  determine  that  the  copyright  in 
question  has  not  been  infringed  upon.  An  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  “actual  knowledge”  may  infer  a  notice 
in  writing  or  an  oral  notice  of  a  design  copyright,  but 
in  either  case  in  the  absence  of  prior  search  and  exam¬ 
ination,  it  does  not  insure  that  the  particular  copyright 
in  question  is  valid  and  enforceable. 

Under  this  Bill  copyright  protection  may  be  applied 
for  and  received  by  a  producer  who  may  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  the  design  in  question  is  original  and  the  result  of 
artistic  and  intellectual  effort  but  a  subseriuent  suit  for 
alleged  infringement  may  decide  that  the  design  is  not 
original  in  fact  and  that  the  copyright  owner  is  not 
entitled  to  exclusive  use  and  rights  of  such  design. 
Such  a  suit  for  alleged  infringement  may  last  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  during  which  it  is  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  thitt  other  producers  and  retail  distributors  are 
estopi)ed  from  further  purchase  and  sale  of  the  alleged 
infringed  merchandise.  This  is  all  the  more  important 
and  serious  when  it  applies  to  highly  seasonable  mer¬ 
chandise  on  w'hich  sales  must  be  made  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  while  consumer  demand  for  such 
merchandise  is  active.  Under  these  conditions,  the  re¬ 
tailer  would  suffer  seriously  not  only  from  loss  of  sales 
and  resulting  loss  of  profit  on  the  merchandise  whicli 
he  already  has  on  hand  jirior  to  his  receiving  notice  of 
alleged  infringement  but  he  would  akso  suffer  bv  loss  of 
potential  j^rofits  because  he  is  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  reordering  additional  fiuantities  of  such  merchandise 
to  meet  his  demand. 

In  the  first  case,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  dispose 
of  stocks  which  he  has  purchased  in  good  faith  prior  to 
notice  of  infringement,  “a  prompt  and  full  disclosure 
must  be  made  to  tbe  copyright  owner  iqKm  request  as 
to  the  sources  and  particulars  of  the  purchase  of  the 


goods,  and  the  evkjence  thereof  must  be  given  if  rt- 
(luested,  in  any  suit,  or  action  against  the  manufacturer 
or  importer.”  Such  a  i)rovision  is  mo.st  bound  to  result 
in  considerable  annoyance,  inconvenience,  harassment  || 
and  exjjense  to  merchants  whether  it  requires  simply  f 
the  m.'iking  out  of  innumer.able  affidavits  or  demands  his  M 
actual  presence  in  court.  We  recognize  fully  tluat  it  is  j 
the  duty  of  the  merchant  to  furnish  information  to  pre-  i 
vent  fi.'igr.ant  violations  of  the  laws  of  this  country  but  f 
in  this  particular  Bill,  due  to  the  absence  of  frior  search  | 
and  examination,  it  may  be  conceived  readily  that  the 
number  of  requests  for  such  evidence  and  testimony 
made  upon  the  retailer  will  exceed  the  bounds  of  reason. 

In  tbe  second  jilace,  he  will  be  deprived  of  iiotential  h 
profits  of  any  reorder  business  on  that  i)articular  mer-  P 

chnilflifse  XIiiq  is  nti  itnoortniit-  rnnsiflf'rntinti  nt  mor.  L 


chandise.  This  is  an  important  consideration  of  mer¬ 
chants  today  because  con.ser\'ative  policies  of  huving 
and  merchandising  make  it  necessary  for  the  retailer 
to  i)lace  small  initial  orders  and  to  depend  upon  sub- 
se(|uent  reordering  of  merchandise  after  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  sensing  his  consumer  demand. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  arising 
where  one  manufacturer  may  claim  to  be  the  owner  oi 
the  original  design  and  another  manufacturer  offering 
the  sale  of  the  merchandise  alleged  to  infringe.  The 
alleged  infringer  may  assert  with  all  sincerity  that  the 
l)roduct  which  he  offers  is  one  which  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  long  prior  to  tbe  filing  of  tbe  desip 
co])yright  claim.  In  such  a  situation,  the  retailer  must 
either  cease  to  sell  the  merchandise  or  must  assume  the 
risk  of  continued  sale. 

Is  it  fair  to  require  the  retailer  to  assume  such  con¬ 
tinued  risk  of  liability  prior  to  tbe  final  determination 
as  to  whether  the  design  is  an  original  design  properly 
subject  to  design  co])yright  under  the  law?  We  think 
that  this  is  an  unfair  burclen  to  place  upon  the  retailer. 
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IV.  THIS  BILL  WILL  RAISE  THE  COST 
OF  LIVING  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 


The  present  Bill  now'  before  your  Committee  will 
raise  the  cost  of  living  to  the  American  consumer  not 
only  by  increasing  the  prices  of  so-called  lu.xuries  of 
life,  but  also  the  prices  of  merchandise  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  necessary  essentials  of  life.  We  have  pointed 
out  in  Section  III  of  this  Brief,  that  the  merchant,  in 
his  attempt  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  will 
be  required  to  increase  his  operating  costs  which  nec¬ 
essarily  will  be  reflected  in  tbe  retail  price  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold. 

Any  design  copyright  legislation,  however,  which 
creates  a  munoply  of  production  necessarily  must  in¬ 
crease  wholesale  prices  which  will  require  higher  retail  | 
prices  because  such  commodities  are  removed  from  the 
field  of  free  and  o])en  competition  in  their  manufacture 
tind  sale.  T'hc  great  mass  of  the  American  huving  pub- 
lice  will  eventually  be  called  upon  to  i)ay  the  bill.  Does 
the  existing  evil  of  infringement  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  designs  which  are  original  in  far/  justify  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  .\merican 
public? 


V.  RIGHTS  OF  INNOCENT  INFRINGER 

In  Section  5  of  the  proposed  Bill  relating  to  the 
marking  or  failure  to  mark  of  copyrighted  designs,  the 
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f  proviso  :ij)pears  stating  “that  there  shall  be  no  recovery 
against  an  innocent  infringer  who  has  been  misled 
bv  the  omission  of  a  notice  and  in  such  case,  no  perma- 
t  nent  injunction  shall  be  bad  unless  the  copyright  owner 
■  shall  reimburse  to  the  innocent  infringer  his  reasonable 
!  outlay  iniKJcently  incurred,  if  the  court  in  its  discretion 
shall  so  direct.”  While  it  is  ap])arent  that  this  provision 
•  attempts  to  protect  the  innocent  infringer,  instances 
!  will  arise  where  this  protection  will  be  inadequate  and 
j  incomplete  under  the  present  Hill.  Any  reimbursement 
which  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  direct  the  copy- 
>  right  owner  to  give  to  the  innocent  infringer  dei)ends 
i  entirely  upon  the  solvency  and  financial  responsibility 
I  of  the  cojiyright  owner,  and  there  will  be  cases  in  which 
the  copyright  owner  will  be  incapable  of  making  jirnmpt 
or  adeepiate  reimbursement  to  the  innocent  infringer. 

It  will  lie  difficult,  if  not  im|x)ssible,  for  the  innocent 
infringer,  whether  he  be  a  jiroducer  or  retail  distributor, 
to  determine  accurately  and  fairly  the  loss  which  he  has 
sustained  through  being  estojijied  from  further  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  the  merchandise  in  question.  "Reas¬ 
onable  outlay”  in  such  instances  may  involve  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  losses  w'hich  have  lieen  encount¬ 
ered  by  preventing  the  defendant  from  taking  advantage 
of  additional  reorder  business  which  he  may  have  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  particular  merchandise  in  question. 

The  term  “innocent  infringer”  may  properly  be  held 
to  apply  to  more  than  the  individual  who  has  been  mis¬ 
led  by  the  occasional  and  inadvertent  failure  to  mark 
merchandise  as  provided  for  in  this  Bill.  It  may  proper¬ 
ly  include  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  who 
have  innocently  produced,  purchased  and  sold  merchan¬ 


dise  which  is  alleged  to  be  infringed,  but  which  is  not 
held  to  be  such  by  the  courts.  Although  this  type  of 
innocent  infringer  is  estopped  from  the  production  and 
sale  of  the  merchandise,  while  the  courts,  in  due  course 
of  time,  determine  he  was  entitled  to  produce  and  sell, 
the  Bill  makes  no  provision  for  reimbursing  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  retailer  for  damages  incurred  when  his 
source  of  supply  has  been  discontinued,  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  litigation.  In  such  cases,  retailers  might 
demand  from  their  manufacturers  a  l)ond  to  indemnify 
them  against  losses,  but  the  issuance  of  such  Iwnds  of 
indemnity  would  soon  become  an  added  burden  and  ex- 
|K‘nse  to  even  large  manufacturers,  and  in  the  case  of 
small  manufacturers  might  not  be  obtainable,  and  might 
result  in  their  exterminati(jn,  eliminating  them  from  the 
field  of  competition. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  considerations  set  forth  in  this  Brief, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Coods  Association  resixfctfully 
and  urgently  i)etitions  the  memlx*rs  of  the  Committee 
on  Patents  of  the  House  of  Representatives  not  to  re¬ 
port  favorably  on  this  Bill  (H.  R.  7243)  or  any  other 
design  co])yright  legislation  which  places  unfair  bur¬ 
dens  and  responsibilities  on  the  retailer  and  creates  for 
him  a  condition  of  annoyance,  inconvenience,  harass¬ 
ment  and  expense  in  carrying  out  his  function  of  effici¬ 
ently  and  economically  serving  the  American  public. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  any  copyright  design  legis¬ 
lation  which  does  not  provide  for  prior  search  and  ex¬ 
amination,  and  which  includes  within  the  scope  of  its 
provisions  all  commodities  of  commerce  is  bound  to  be 


Unit  Packaging 

MARKS  PROGRESS 


*  LOSER  co-operation 
between  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer  is 
significant  of  the  modern 
trend  in  merchandising.  Unit  packaging 
is  a  practical  demonstration  of  this  joining 
of  forces  to  promote  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  distribution. 

Smaller  units  of  sale,  increased  facility 
and  speed  in  handling  and  shipping  as  well 
as  better  protection  of  merchandise  are 


marked  advantages  that  benefit  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  retailer  and  customer. 

You  and  your  suppliers  are  bound  to  be 
interested  in  the  various  phases  of  this 
modern  method  of  packing.  On  request 
the  H  &  D  Package  Engineers  will  gladly 
demonstrate  how  Unit 
Packaging  can  be  adapted 
to  your  requirements. 

There’s  no  obligation  on 
your  part. 


THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

4S3  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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unworkable  because  of  the  infinite  number  of  controver¬ 
sial  cases  which  are  most  certain  to  arise  under  its  ex¬ 
ecution.  Such  costly  litigation  and  long  delays  in  de¬ 
termining  questions  of  ownership  and  originality  of 
design  will  serve  as  a  severe  handcap  to  manufacturer, 
retailer  and  consumer  alike. 

We  should  like  again  to  remind  the  members  of  this 
Committee  that  this  Bill  will  increase  the  cost  of  retail 
distribution  and  by  setting  up  monopolies  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  will  result  in  a  general  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  American  people. 

We  seriously  question  whether  the  present  Bill  will 
furnish  to  its  proponents  the  relief  which  they  hope  it 
will  bring  about.  Because  of  tJie  manner  in  which  de¬ 
signs  are  created  it  will  still  be  possible  to  take  any  ex¬ 
isting  design,  copyrighted  or  not,  modify  it  slightly  and 
sincerely  claim  that  it  is  an  original  design. 

May  we  remind  the  members  of  this  Committee  that 
as  designs  in  many  lines  of  merchandise  are  of  foreign 


origin,  this  Bill  would  serve  as  protection  to  foreign 
design  creators  and  producers  and  would  tend  to  s« 
up  a  condition  of  monopolistic  control  in  their  hands 
based  in  many  cases  possibly  upon  designs  of  question¬ 
able  originality. 

We  urge  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  whether  the  elimination  of  the  evil  of 
int  ringing  upon  actual  original  designs  justifies  the  crt- 
ation  of  other  and  more  important  efiils  atfecting  a  ma- 
jority  of  our  manufacturers  in  the  production  of  com- 
mouities,  the  entire  retail  craft  of  our  country  in  the 
economical  and  efficient  distribution  of  merchandise;  and 
increasing  the  cost  of  living  to  the  great  mass  of 
American  consumers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Committee  on  Design  Copyright  Bill 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Feb.  14,  1930. 


Economics  of  Retailing 

A  Book  Review 


Economics  of  Retailing,  by  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Ph.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  University.  2  volumes.  1143 
pages.  Price  $10.00.  The  Ronald  Press  Company. 

those  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nystrom's  "Economics 

of  Retailing,”  published  in  1915,  it  need  only  be 
said  that  the  two  volumes  which  have  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  are  "bigger  and  better  than  ever.”  x\,s  he  states 
in  the  preface — "This  present  work  is  not  merely  a 
review  of  earlier  editions ;  it  is  a  complete  rewriting 
in  which  scarcely  a  sentence  from  the  older  work  re¬ 
mains  *****  'Pile  jn-yy  developments  and  the 
changed  conditions  in  the  retail  trade  demanded  a 
thorough  restatement.” 

Each  of  the  two  volumes  is  practically  complete  in 
itself.  The  first  volume,  deals  with  retail  institutions, 
their  origin  and  growth,  and  trends  in  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods.  In  this  volume  the  author  takes 
up  each  type  of  store  and  distributing  agency  and 
shows  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  its  develop¬ 
ment,  defines  the  present  status  of  each  tyj)e  and  draws 
conclusions  regarding  the  possible  future  of  each.  V'ol- 
ume  two  is  written  more  for  the  internal  o])eration 
of  the  store  and  presents  the  principles  of  store  o])er- 
ation.  Although  the  volume  presents  a  systematic  de¬ 
scription  and  critical  analysis  of  the  fundamental  oi)er- 
ations  of  retailing — accounting,  merchandising  and 
operation — it  deals  more  with  principles  than  with 
details,  using  concrete  cases  and  illustrations  to  clarify 
principles  rather  than  to  serve  as  models  or  standards 
of  t>erformance.  Both  volumes  are  replete  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  pictures  of  founders  of  retail  business, 
some  of  which  have  never  before  been  published. 

As  a  background  for  his  conclusions.  Dr.  Nystrom 
has  traced  the  history  of  retailing  from  earlier  times, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  the  effect  of  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  consumer  buying  habits  upon  the 
different  types  of  distributing  agencies.  As  a  means 
of  substantiating  his  own  conclusions  and  as  a  basis 


for  further  study  and  conclusions  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  a  mass  of  statistical  information  and  basic 
facts  regarding  retailing  have  been  included  which 
should  prove  extremely  helpful  not  only  to  the  retail 
store  executive  but  to  the  student  in  pursuing  his 
economic  studies. 

These  two  volumes  come  at  a  particularly  oppor¬ 
tune  time — ii  time  in  which  retailing  is  undergoing 
very  rapid  changes  and  in  which  a  great  many  execu¬ 
tives  and  students  who  are  too  close  to  these  changes 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  draw  dependable  conclusions. 
Dr.  Nystrom,  as  usual,  has  taken  a  far-sighted  point 
of  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  material,  going  far 
enough  back  in  his  study  of  developments  and  taking 
a  long  enough  period  of  time  to  show  the  fundamental 
changes  which  are  taking  place. 

The  books  are  written  in  a  free  and  easy  style  and 
the  treatment  of  subject  matter  is  such  that,  regardless 
of  the  specialized  interests  of  store  executives,  any 
student  of  retailing — and  who  is  not — should  find  them 
interesting,  easy  to  read  and  extremely  helpful. 

Reviewed  by  James  L.  Fri,  Manager,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Dii'ision,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Schedule  of  Alteration  Charges 

Schedules  of  alteration  charges  in  women’s  ready- 
to-wear  departments  have  lieen  collected  and  compiled 
for  a  few  department  stores  and  specialty  stores  in 
ticcordance  with  a  special  request  of  a  memljer  of  the 
Association. 

A  copy  of  this  compilation  may  be  obtained,  with¬ 
out  charge,  by  any  member  store  of  the  Association 
by  addressing — Bureau  of  Research  and  Information, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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As»4N*ial4‘d  >l<»r«*handiNin|g  €3orp. 

B<»Nt4»n  Retail  Trader  B«»ard 
Hahn  Bopartm«*nl: 

^athinal  Dispart nn^nt  Stort^M 

Testing 

The  Equitable  **BAG  for  Sends.^^ 

Our  recent  survey  conducted  in  cooperation  with  leading  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  groups  not  only  resulted  in  a  saving  through  elimina¬ 
tion  of  boxes  for  300  “Send”  items,  hut  also  suggested  a  new  type 
of  delivery  equipment.  The  “EQUITABLE  SEND  BAG.” 

Department  store  policy,  service,  to  the  customer,  economy,  and 
the  labor  saving  element  were  factors  of  greatest  concern  through¬ 
out  the  analysis. 

Estimated  '^il^end  Bag^*  Eeonomies; 

Cost  of  Material — The  actual  saving  of  Send  Bags  over  Boxes 
is  233%. 

Labor  and  Time  Saving — Stop  watch  comparison  shows  a  time 
saving  of  25%  in  packing. 

Additional  Savings — Store  room  space  relieved  for  more  produc¬ 
tive  use,  handling  charges  are  decreased  because  of  bulk 
reduction  in  package,  etc. 

These  savings  are  realized  by  the  leading  Department  Stores,  and 
can  be  yours  also.  Just  write  us  for  further  information — no 
obligation^  of  course. 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 
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Continued  from  page  132 


to  lead  to  confusion  and  misunderstanding  and  to  much 
expensive  litigation. 

First  of  all,  who  is  going  to  determine  when  the 
period  “toward  the  end  of  a  season”  has  arrived?  With 
varying  weather  conditions  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  it  is  practically  impossible  for  either  manu¬ 
facturers  or  retailers  to  set  arbitrarily  definite  dates  for 
the  beginning  or  ending  of  style  seasons.  Even  within 
a  single  city,  stores  appealing  to  different  classes  of 
customers  open  and  close  their  season  for  style  mer¬ 
chandise  at  different  times.  Such  a  confused  state  of 
affairs  would  arise  that  the  merchants  within  the  same 
dty  in  their  attempt  to  dispose  of  style  merchandise 
before  the  close  of  a  season  would  need  to  agree  upon 
an  arbitrary  date  for  reducing  prices  of  such  style 
merchandise;  but  such  agreements  among  retailers  are 
specifically  forbidden  by  this  bill,  and  would  be  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  as  well. 

rV.  UNDER  THE  TERMS  OF  THIS  BILL  NO 
OPPORTUNITY  IS  AFFORDED  FOR  DIS- 
POSING  OF  STAPLE  LINES  WHEN  EMER- 
GENCIES  DEMAND  IT 

The  merchant  who  because  of  the  nature  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  required  to  carry  large  stocks  of  staple  lines  is 
not  afforded  this  opportunity  to  reduce  his  stocks  of 
staple  merchandise  at  reduced  prices  at  any  time,  even 
though  the  financial  condition  of  his  business  makes 
this  not  only  desirable  but  imperative,  except  in  the 
event  that  he  is  “discontinuing  dealing  in  such  commodi¬ 
ties,”  or  “that  such  merchandise  is  damaged  or  deteri¬ 
orated  in  quality,”  or  that  it  is  being  sold  “under  the 
orders  of  any  court  or  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  credi¬ 
tors.”  The  foregoing  is  true  no  matter  how  depressed 
local  economic  conditions,  unseasonable  weather,  or 
purchases  made  in  anticipation  of  consumer  demand 
which  did  not  develop  or  which  was  slow  in  developing 
and  other  unforeseen  factors,  may  bring  about  a  condi¬ 
tion  where  the  merchant  finds  himself  heavily  over¬ 
stocked  with  staple  lines.  The  necessity  of  converting 
inventories  into  cash  for  financial  reasons  may  make  it 
necessary  for  a  merchant  to  dispose  of  his  staple  lines. 
Since  this  is  not  provided  for  by  the  bill  except  where 
the  merchant  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  such  a  merchant  to  sacrifice  his  stocks 
of  unbranded  merchandise  on  hand  which  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  bill,  and  since  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  which  he  would  be  legally  entitled  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  would  be  limited,  his  losses  would  be  greater 
and  more  severe  than  if  they  could  be  spread  out  over 
his  entire  stock. 

V.  AS  THE  BILL  INCLUDES  EVERY  CONCEIV¬ 
ABLE  COMMODITY  OF  COMMERCE— NEC- 
ESSITIES  OF  LIFE  ARE  OBVIOUSLY  SUB¬ 
JECT  TO  ITS  TERMS 

Sub-division  2  of  Section  4  reads,  "The  term  com¬ 
modity  means  any  subject  of  commerce.” 


In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreig^n  Commerce  accompanying  this  bill,  the  Hon. 
Schuyler  Merritt,  United  States  Congressman  from 
Connecticut,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  states,  “It 
must  always  be  kept  in  view  that  this  bill  does  not  reftt 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  so  that  it  in  no  way  affects  tht 
necessary  cost  of  living;"  notwithstanding  that  a  com¬ 
modity  is  defined  in  unmistakably  plain  language  and 
in  unequivocable  terms  as  “any  subject  of  commerce" 
— anything  bought  or  sold. 

It  is  imfKjssible  to  reconcile  Congressman  Merritt’i 
statement  in  the  report  with  the  all-inclusive  definition 
of  “commodity”  contained  in  the  bill.  Such  an  absolute 
contradiction  in  plain  terms  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  from  primative  days 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  have  been  regarded  as  no- 
essities  of  human  life.  Anyone  can  readily  cite  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  commodities,  properly 
classified  under  the  general  headings  of  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  which  are  marketed  under  trade  mark,  brands,  or 
trade  names  and  which  hence  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Who  would  ques¬ 
tion  for  a  moment  that  bread,  milk,  salt,  flour  and  otho 
grain  products,  sugjar,  and  the  thousands  of  other  items 
of  merchandise  on  the  shelves  of  every  well-stocked 
retailer  of  food  commodities  are  necessities  of  life,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
American  people  to-day  ?  Yet  we  find  that  b^use  of 
new  methods  of  marketing  practically  all  food  products 
are  no  longer  sold  in  bulk,  but  are  wrapped  and  packed 
in  packages,  bottles,  cans,  jars  and  containers  of  every 
description.  This  is  desirable  viewed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  in  many  cases  is 
required  by  legislation.  The  same  is  true  of  items  of 
merchandise  like  toilet  articles  of  all  kinds,  including 
soaps,  powders,  shaving  creams,  lotions,  dentifrices,  sudi 
methods  of  packing  being  necessary  because  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  use  to  which  they  are  put.  Who  will  say  that  tht 
hundreds  of  lines  of  proprietary  medicines  and  drugs 
used  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  art 
not  necessities  of  life? 

If  footwear,  headwear  and  clothing  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  needed  to  protect  the  body  from  the  elements  art 
not  necessities  of  life,  then  our  economists  and  sociolo¬ 
gists  have  been  in  error  in  so  classifying  them.  Yet 
there  are  marketed  under  trade  mark,  brands,  or  tradt 
names  to-day  in  this  country  literally  thousands  of 
items  of  wearing  apparel  which  everybody  regards  as 
necessities  of  life,  and  the  list  might  be  almost  in(i^ 
finitdy  extended,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  Congressman 
Merritt  says  that  this  bill  “does  not  refer  to  necessities 
of  life  so  that  it  in  no  way  affects  the  necessary  cost 
of  living.” 

There  may  be  other  commodities  which  are  trad^ 
marked  and  branded  and  which  court  decisions  may 
class  as  necessities  of  life  or  which  even  if  not  legally 
so-classed  are  bought  and  consumed  in  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  by  practically  all  classes  of  the  general  public,  the 
resale  of  which  could  be  controlled  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  For  example  p^ 
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STONE  &  THOMAS 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

IN  THEIR  MODERNIZING  PROGRAM 

FOUND 

FLEXOTILE  SHEET  MARBLE 
MET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  FLOOR 

Their  Former 
Wood  Floor  Was 
Laid  Port  on  Wood 
Joists,  Port  on 
Steel  Beams,  and 
Part  on  Concrete 

Flexotile  was  laid  directly  on  top  of  this  wood  floor  and  now  appears  as  a  modem, 
fireproof,  non-slippery,  clean  SHEET  OF  MARBLE.  This  practical  method  of  in* 
stalling  permits  an  exceptionally  low  cost.  The  total  cost  of  the  FLEXOTILE  in* 
stallation  was  less  than  75  cents  per  square  foot.  This  price  is  based  on  the  actual 
floor  laid  and  not  on  the  total  floor  area  of  the  building. 

No  work  was  performed  during  the  day,  all  work  being  done  outside  of  regular  store 
hours.  Not  a  single  foot  of  space  was  closed  off  from  regular  usage  during  the  sell* 
ing  day.  This  method  of  installation  eliminates  any  need  of  confining  the  time  of 
having  an  improvement  of  this  nature  carried  out  to  the  month  of  July  or  August. 
The  installation  can  be  made  any  time  as  there  is  no  disturbance  to  business. 

Write  for  full  details  and  samples  concerning  FLEXOTILE  SHEET  MARBLE. 

The  data  will  be  of  value  to  you  when  you  wish  to  consider  floors  in  your  build* 
ings. 

Department  Store  Installations  Made  Directly  Under  the  Supervision  of  C.  R.  Lane. 

FLEXOTILE  FLOOR  COMPANY 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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troleum  products,  including  gasoline  and  lubricating 
oils,  and  all  sorts  of  radio  appliances  and  phonographs 
could  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

VI.  THIS  BILL  WILL  RAISE  THE  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

The  consuming  public  is  bound  to  suffer  under  a  law 
which  would  deprive  the  merchant,  who,  because  of 
efficiency  of  operation,  the  use  of  prudent  credit  grant¬ 
ing  policies,  and  the  use  of  economical  services  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  is  able  to  serve  his  customers  at  low  cost,  should 
be  permitted  to  fix  retail  prices  consistent  with  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise,  the  amount  of  service  which 
his  customers  demand,  and  a  fair  return  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  without  being  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  retail 
price  which  would  only  be  justified  under  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  method  of  doing  business. 

The  present  bill  provides  that  manufacturers  as  ven¬ 
dors  may  enter  into  price  agreements  in  regard  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  merchandise  with  their 
vendees.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  prices  are  vari¬ 
able  factors  and  fluctuate  rapidly.  Under  this  bill  a 
manufacturer  will  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  price 
agreement  with  retailers  for  a  period  of  perhaps  six 
months  or  a  year.  During  the  life  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  prices  of  raw  materials  may  drop,  production 
costs  may  be  reduced,  or  other  unforeseen  changes  may 
occur  that  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making 
the  agreement,  which  would  justify  a  lowering  of  both 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Notwithstanding  these  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  the  retailer  could  be  held  by  the  terms 
of  his  contract  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  his  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  could  be  forced  to  require  his  customers 
to  pay  the  prices  dictated  by  manufacturers.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  consumer  and  the  retailer  would 
both  suffer  and  that  the  only  one  to  benefit  would  be 
the  manufacturer  who  is  in  complete  control  of  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Experience  in  the  past  has  shown  on  the  other  hand, 
that  when  the  cost  of  production  increases,  manufac¬ 
turers  raise  their  prices  at  wholesale  but  not  the  retail 
price,  thus  narrowing  the  retailers’  operating  margin. 

VIL  LITIGATION  UNDER  THIS  BILL  MAY  BE 
VERY  EXPENSIVE  TO  MERCHANTS 

In  the  bill  now  before  Congress  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  handling  of  any  litigation  which  might  arise  as 
a  result  of  alleged  violations  of  any  contracts  provided 
for  by  the  bill.  Inasmuch  as  retailers  may  be  distantly 
located  from  the  place  of  business  of  their  vendors,  the 
vendor  may  compel  the  retailer,  who  ordinarly  would 
be  the  defendant  in  any  such  cases,  to  appear  in  the 
United  States  Federal  Courts  in  the  state  where  the 
plaintiff  is  a  resident.  This  of  itself  would  become  the 
source  of  much  annoyance,  inconvenience,  harrassment 
and  expense  to  merchants  because  of  the  large  number 
of  cases  which  would  be  most  certain  to  arise  under  the 
law  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted. 


The  Bulletii 

It  contains  provisions  which  unduly  limit  and  restrid 
not  only  their  freedom  of  operation  in  serving  the  cob- 
sumer  but  interfere  seriously  with  modern  approvfj 
practices  of  merchandising. 

In  general,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assod*. 
tion  is  unalterably  opposed  to  any  legislation  zvhich  hat 
for  its  aim  the  fixing  of  resale  prices,  because  such  le|i. 
islation  seriously  limits  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
retail  merchant  in  the  economical  and  efficient  service 
to  the  consumer  which  is  his  most  important  function, 
and  deprives  him  of  his  own  fundamental  rights  and 
privileges  which  have  been  inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  very  functions  of  the  retail  distributive  structure  in 
the  long  course  of  its  evolution. 

Your  Association  has  many  times  in  the  past  made 
known  its  reasons  why  price  fixing  legislation  is  un¬ 
sound,  uneconomic'  and  contrary  to  the  hest  interesti 
not  only  of  the  consuming  public  but  of  the  retail 
merchant  who  is  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  not  the  selling  agent  of  the  manufacturer. 
For  the  sake  of  emphasis  it  will  be  well  to  review 
them  again. 

1.  It  Is  Uneconomic. 

A.  The  chief  elements  which  enter  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  commodities  must  be  purchased  in 
an  unprotected  market.  Labor,  raw  materials 
and  other  elements  fluctuate  in  price  from  day 
to  day — raw  materials  in  actual  daily  quota¬ 
tions  and  labor  in  its  comparative  effectiveness 
and  hence  in  cost.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  turn 
out  a  product  composed  of  variables  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  fixed  price. 

B.  All  commodities  are  subject  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  addition  of  a  manufacturer’s  brand  to  a 
commodity  cannot  remove  it  from  the  influence 
of  these  changing  tides,  although  some  like  to 
pretend  it  can. 

C.  Fixed  prices  can  take  no  cognizance  of 
difference  in  operating  costs  of  retail  stores  that 
distribute  them.  These  differences  are  real  and 
not  theoretical.  They  are  based  to  some  extent 
upon  the  comparative  efficiency  of  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  but  more  largely  upon  the  classes  of 
trade  to  which  various  stores  appeal.  The  store 
which  addresses  its  appeal  to  very  high  class 
trade  is  established  in  the  highest  priced  loca¬ 
tion,  its  building  is  more  costly,  it  requires  more 
space  for  aisles  and  the  display  of  merchandise, 
all  service  features  are  highly  developed,  em¬ 
ployees  must  come  of  a  better  class  and  be 
better  trained  and  hence  must  be  paid  hightf 
salaries — all  the  costly  privileges  developed  in 
retail  distribution  must  be  plac^  at  the  disposal  j 
of  a  store’s  trade.  Stores  which  appeal  to  maM 
trade  as  a  rule  do  not  require  as  much  space  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  business ;  and 
fixtures,  service  features,  employees  and  every¬ 
thing  else  may  be  maintained  at  a  lower  cost. 


For  the  reasons  enumerated  above  merchants  should 
vigorously  oppose  the  pending  bill  now  before  Congress. 
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11  COMPLETE  CONTROL 

PROTEQION 

The  New  Master 

Measuregraph 

Model  128 

FEATURING 

Start  Control 
Stop  Control 
Inventory  Totalizer 

PROVIDES 

A  Real  Service  for  Your  Piece  Goods 

By  compelling  a  correct  start,  measuring  with  unerring  accuracy  and  automatically  stopping 
measurement  at  the  propier  yardage,  the  new  Model  128  Master  Measuregraph  prevents  under¬ 
measurement  and  over-measurement,  assuring  you  payment  for  every  inch  of  goods  sold. 

Model  128  Master  Measuregraph  measures  up  to  12  yards  at  a  time,  the  total  capacity  of  the 
machine  being  84  yards.  This  makes  the  machine  a  valuable  asset  at  Inventory  time. 

The  automatic  charts  indicate  the  exact  amount  of  each  sale — the  operator  does  not  have  to 
juggle  fractions  and  odd  prices.  The  ease  and  quickness  of  operation  enable  your  salespeople 
to  serve  more  customers  in  less  time. 

Many  of  the  country's  most  successful  retail  merchants  have  made  the  new  Master  Measure- 
graph  standard  store  equipment  throughout  their  piece  goods  departments. 


Plan  for  Complete  Protection  for  1930 
Ask  for  a  Demonstration--No  Obligation 


The  Measuresraph  Company 

4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 
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The  Bulleth 


Why  under  these  circumstances  should  both 
stores  be  required  to  sell  at  the  same  price? 

2.  It  Is  Unfair  to  the  Public. 

Prices  to  the  consumer  should  reflect  the 
fluctuations  in  primary  markets.  Fixed  prices 
do  not  respond  to  such  fluctuations.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  recognizing  that  their  costs  are  subject 
to  such  fluctuations,  will  of  course  standardize 
prices  on  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  insure 
profits  even  under  adverse  conditions.  This  is 
unfair  to  the  consumer. 

3.  It  Is  Unfair  to  Labor. 

The  manufacturer  who  establishes  a  stand¬ 
ard  resale  price  will,  of  course,  attempt  to 
maintain  that  price  as  long  as  possible  without 
change.  In  order  to  do  this  he  will  endeavor 
to  keep  down  his  labor  cost  regardless  of  chang¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Ultimately  he  must  fail  in  this  endeavor  but 
during  the  period  in  which  he  endeavors  to  re¬ 
sists  the  tendency,  to  rising  costs  he  will  be 
unjust  to  the  labor  which  he  employs.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  with  a 
fixed  price  and  a  declining  labor  market  he  will 
maintain  wages  when  the  labor  cost  of  other 
manufacturers  is  going  down. 

4.  It  Will  Work  a  Hardship  on  Other. 

Manufacturers. 

Price  maintenance  legislation,  if  ena^ed, 
would  result  in  enormous  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  manufacturers  who  do  not 
now  advertise  to  the  consumer.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  repeated  assertions  of  superiority  in 
the  advertising  of  branded  articles  that  it  will 
tend  steadily  toward  the  elimination  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  do  not  wish  to  adopt  the  adver¬ 
tising  course. 

5.  It  Would  Work  an  Injustice  on  Retail 

Distributors. 

A.  It  would  make  the  retailer  merely  the 
distributing  agent  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
true  function  of  the  retailer  is  to  be  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  community.  The  retailer 
fixes  his  business  in  one  spot.  His  investment 
is  there.  He  must  either  sink  or  swim  with  the 
community.  He  cannot  find  markets  in  more 
prosp>erous  parts  of  the  country  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can.  This  condition  has  resulted  in  the 
retailer  becoming  a  specialist  in  the  wants  of 
his  community.  He  acquires  expert  knowledge 
of  types  and  classes  of  merchandise  which  meet 
the  consumer’s  needs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  strength  of  national  advertising  is  sufficient 
to  compel  retail  stores  to  carry  branded  pro¬ 
ducts,  thus  compelling  the  retailer  to  be  the 
manufacturer’s  agent  instead  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  agent. 


B.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  enact  a 
law  which  wbtild  compel  manufacturers  to  deal 
alike  with  all  retailers.  Not  infrequently  it 
proves  to  be  an  advantage  for  the  manufacturer 
to  deal  more  liberally  with  one  retailer  than 
another.  Such  a  law  would  establish  a  reason  r, 
and  a  means  and  would  doubtless  increase  such  | 
cases  of  discrimination. 

fc 

C.  The  retail  dealer  is  engaged  m  an  es-  E 
pecially  hazardous  occupation.  Because  he  is  f 
limited  to  the  community  in  which  he  does  ■ 
business  he  is  particularly  the  victim  of  unfav-  i 
orable  weather  conditions,  industrial  depres¬ 
sions  and  every  other  influence  which  can  dis- 
advantageously  affect  this  community.  The  high 
ratio  of  mark-downs,  typical  of  practically  all 
retail  stores,  is  evidence  of  difficulties  faced  in 
the  distribution  of  merchandise.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  retail  distributors  would  not  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  sell  everything  in  their 
stocks  at  the  full  initial  mark-up  but  they  must 
meet  conditions  as  they  arise  and  they  are  better 
judges  of  the  course  of  action  required  by  such 
conditions  than  the  manufacturer  ever  can  be. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  manufacturer  should 
have  what  might  amount  to  the  power  of  life 
or  death  over  the  retailer. 

The  manufacturer’s  hazard  ceases  when  the 
retailer  buys  and  pays  for  the  merchandise. 
The  retailer’s  has  only  just  begun.  He  should 
not  be  hampered  by  the  manufacturer’s  right 
to  control  in  anyway  the  price  at  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  must  sell  the  goods. 

D.  It  would  afford  opportunity  for  the 
manufacturer,  after  he  had  secured  widespread 
distribution,  steadily  to  reduce  the  margin  al¬ 
lowed  for  retailers  by  raising  his  wholesale 
prices  to  them.  With  the  resale  price  definitely 
fixed,  the  retailer  would  be  caught  in  a  vise. 
The  advertising  of  the  manufacturer  would 
compel  the  retailer  to  carry  the  article  even 
when  all  profit  has  been  squeezed  from  it.  A 
study  of  wholesale  and  resale  prices  on  many 
standard  priced  articles  during  the  first  period 
of  increasing  prices  brought  about  by  the  war 
will  show  that  many  manufacturers  of  adver¬ 
tised  and  standard  priced  articles  followed  ex¬ 
actly  this  course  because  the  manufacturer  who 
has  popularized  an  article  at  definitely  fixed 
price  always  will  be  reluctant  to  change  that 
price.  He  will  first  cut  down  the  retailer’s 
margin. 

6.  It  is  Contrary  to  the  Common  Law. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  principle  in  common 
law  that  restrictions  cannot  run  with  the  sale  of 
commodities.  The  man  who  buys  and  pays  for 
a  thing,  under  the  law,  has  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  on  such  terms  as  he  pleases.  The  advocates 
of  price  maintenance  ask  for  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  this  established  principle.  It  is  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  or  of  business  gen¬ 
erally  to  reverse  this  principle. 


Mirch.  1930 

7.  Such  Legislation  Inevitably  Invites 
(Governmental  Control. 

Manufacturers  generally  can  lay  no  claim  to 
greater  wisdom  than  the  retailer.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  insists  that  he  shall  have  the  right  to 
fix  his  own  price  to  the  retailer  and  the  retail¬ 
er’s  price  to  the  public,  it  is  inevitable  that  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority  will  at  some  point  step  in 
on  the  principle  that  the  manufacturer  who 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  must 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  some  governmental 
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agency  to  insure  the  prices  the  manufacturer 
fixes  as  fair  prices. 


In  this  Bulletin  we  liave  set  forth  in  summary  form 
the  reasons  why  merchants  should  oppose  any  attempt 
to  enact  price  fixing  legislation.  We  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  have  submitted  for  your  consideration 
different  phases  of  the  pending  bill,  which  we  regard 
as  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  freedom  of  action 
to  which  every  merchant  is  entitled  as  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  consumers  of  his  community. 


Price  Marking  Manual 

Published  by  the  Traffic  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  Price  Marking  Manual  containing  80  jiages  of 
valuable  suggestions  on  the  jirice  marking  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  just  lx*en  issued  by  the  Traffic  (iroup.  It 
was  compiled  under  the  direction  and  with  the  active 
participation  of  the  Price  Marking  Manual  Committee. 
Its  purpose  is  to  aid  our  members  in  accomplishing 
the  best  possible  job  in  price  marking  and  it  contains 
among  other  things  a  list  of  approximately  800  kinds 
of  merchandise  with  suggestions  as  to  the  liest  method 
of  price  ticketing  each  kind. 


The  Manual  will  lx?  of  practical  aid  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  ot  a  memlier  store  in  reducing  marking  expense, 
decreasing  stock  shortages  and  giving  better  service 
ro  the  .selling  departments  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Controller,  Merchandise  Manager,  the 
Store  Superintendent,  and  the  Receiving  Manager. 
The  price  to  memliers  of  the  Group  and  Association 
is  $1.50  ])er  copy.  The  jirice  to  non-members  is  $3.00 
]}er  copy. 
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PLANETLITE 

342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 

One  of  the  leading  features  shown  at  the  recent  N.  R.D.  G.  A,  Convention,  I ebruary  3-7. 
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The  BiilletiB 


Maintaining  Sales  Clerks  Earnings  Continued  from  page  138. 


give  a  very  different  picture  than  we  have  found  in  our 
other  selling  divisions.  From  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  set  up  a  standard  in  three  departments  one 
might  infer  that  all  we  need  to  know  about  any  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  costs  of  a  large  enough  group  of  stores  to 
allow  us  to  get  an  average  and  then  a  group  standard 
could  be  mathematically  set  up  in  every  department. 
The  problem  is  not  so  simple!  There  are  many  selling 
departments  with  diverse  conditions  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  itself.  This  is  the  case  with  house  furnishings. 

No  Standard  Possible — The  employees  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  are  usually  stationed  in  fixed  positions,  they  have 
not  equal  sales  opportunity;  they  are  not  selling  the 
same  merchandise,  often  they  are  not  even  serving  the 
same  types  of  customer.  When  a  group  of  stores  is 
considered  the  list  of  merchandise  grows  still  longer 
and  still  more  diverse  than  in  a  single  department.  The 
result  is  that  out  of  this  lack  of  unity  one  can  get  no 
standard. 

The  findings  of  our  study  of  house  furnishings  in¬ 
dicate  that  comparisons  from  store  to  store  on  the 
basis  of  the  whole  department  cannot  be  made.  This 
negative  conclusion  is  valuable  for  fair  consideration 
of  wage  problems,  not  only  in  the  house  furnishings 
department  but  also  in  many  others  such  as  toys,  no¬ 
tions,  upholstery  and  furniture  in  which  the  merchan¬ 
dising  problem  is  not  so  standardized  as  it  is  in  hosiery, 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  similar  departments,  and  the 
selling  area  of  each  clerk  less  free  than  it  is  in  men’s 
and  women’s  clothing. 

Large  Economies  Possible — What  is  found  in  house 
furnishings  is  that  instead  of  a  sequence  of  departments 
increasing  in  net  sales  as  earnings  increase,  our  stores 
break  into  three  wage  groups  with  a  great  diversity  in 
net  sales  even  within  each  group.  There  is  no  tendency 
that  can  be  related  to  size  of  department  or  price  of 
merchandise. 

This  finding  serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  standards  which  have  been  set  up  in  departments 
where  there  is  ai  central  tendency  and  where  most  firms 
approach  this  standard  with  reasonably  exact  limits. 

Has  the  finding  in  house  furnishings  further  value? 
I  think  it  has.  Many  stores  are  setting  quotas  for  the 
department  and  paying  the  same  commission  on  all  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  department  when  the  fact  is  that  the 
mcrcluindise  is  not  arranged  from  the  point  of  vicxv  of 
selling.  It  is  arranged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
buyer.  Before  any  standard  is  set  up  the  problem  of 
selling  has  to  be  more  carefully  studied. 

The  arrangement  of  the  merchandise  should  be  recon¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  size  of  transaction  and  the 
light  of  the  type  of  customer  and  standards  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  employee  within  the  department  as  well  as 
comparison  with  other  stores  made  only  on  the  basis  of 
similar  merchandise.  I  believe  this  is  the  type  of  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  some  of  the  largest  economies  can  be 
made.  They  cannot  be  made  by  comparing  departments. 
They  can  be  made  from  study  and  arrangement  ot  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  point  of  view  of  selling. 

Men’s  Clothing  Department — See  Chart  7 — The  ast 
department  considered  is  for  18  firms  selling  men's 
clothing — suits,  coats,  and  overcoats.  The  men’s  clothing 
departments  differ  from  other  departments  studied  in 
that  one-half  the  group  pays  its  employees  on  a  straight 
commission  method  of  payment ;  second  that  there  is  a 


wider  range  in  size*  of  sales  checks ;  and  third  that  the 
earnings  level  of  the  employees  is  higher  than  in  the 
other  departments.  The  differences  in  the  grade  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  also  in  the  size  of  departments  make  some 
difficulties  in  the  comjtarison.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  findings  which  our  study  brings  out  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  must  be  maintained  between  the  number  of 
transactions  and  the  size  of  the  sales  check  in  order 
to  maintain  a  standard  cost  i^er  transaction.  This  matter 
of  quality  must  be  stressed  in  connection  with  any  cem- 
sideration  of  the  men’s  departments. 

If  the  firms  are  grouped  by  the  size  of  sales  checks, 
nine  departments  would  be  in  the  group  of  less  than  $25 
per  sale.  These  departments  have  average  weekly  net 
sales  per  emplovee  of  less  than  $775,  ranging  from 
$515  to  $775  with  only  one  department  below  $600. 
Earnings  in  this  rank  of  departments,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  vary  from  $32.70  to  $37.49. 

The  second  group  of  men’s  clothing  departments 
would  comprise  nine  departments  with  a  unit  sale  of 
$25  to  $43.  In  average  weekly  net  sales  per  sales  clerk 
these  departments  vary  with  one  exception  from  $800 
to  over  $1,300  and  in  earnings  pay  an  average  of  $40 
to  $61  per  week  per  employee. 

All  the  small  departments,  with  one  exception,  with 
an  annual  volume  of  net  sales  of  less  than  $150,000  are 
included  in  the  group  of  unit  sales  of  less  than  $25. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  large  departments  and  one 
of  the  middle  sized  have  a  unit  sale  of  more  than  $25. 

Both  the  diversity  in  size  and  grade  of  merchandise 
have  been  considered  in  setting  up  a  group  standard  and 
is  an  influence  in  drawing  conclusions  from  our  study. 
Chart  7  shows  weekly  earnings  in  these  departments 
ranging  from  $29.46  in  firm  20  at  the  left  of  the  chart 
to  $61.10  in  firm  48  at  the  extreme  right.  Only  one 
store  pays  less  than  $32  and  one-half  the  departments 
pay  over  $40. 

To  put  a  standard  line  on  Chart  7  we  have  figured 
the  net  sales  which  should  be  made  at  each  earnings 
level  between  $29  and  $61  per  week  to  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ard  cost  of  5.1  percent.  The  diagonal  line  is,  therefore, 
a  net  sales  line  rising  gradually  as  earnings  rise. 

Departments  above  the  diagonal  line  have  lower  costs 
than  5.1  percent,  those  below  the  line  have  higher  costs 
proportionate  to  their  distance  away  from  the  line. 

How  much  are  sales  clerks  selling  in  return  for  this 
payment.' 

First,  departments  with  the  highest  net  sales  per 
employee  are  those  a  trifle  above  the  middle  of  the 
earnings  saile.  Not  only  are  average  net  sales  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  wage  scale  lower  than  the  upper  half 
but  there  are  more  departments  in  this  group  below  our 
standard  line  of  net  sales  than  are  found  in  the  upper 
scale. 

Eight  firms  have  costs  of  less  than  5.1  percent,  rang¬ 
ing  from  3.5  to  4.7  percent.  Four  of  these  are  in  earn¬ 
ings  intervals  of  less  than  $35 ;  four  are  between  $40 
ami  $49.  Three  men’s  wear  departments  have  selling 
costs  of  5.1  jjer  cent  and  seven  departments  are  at  5.3 
per  cent  or  over.  The  five  highest  in  .selling  costs  are 
firms  48  at  5.4,  firm  77  at  5.5,  firm  54  at  6.2,  firm  59 
at  6.4  and  firm  49  at  9.1. 

The  only  way  in  which  these  differences  in  costs  can 
be  explained  is  by  a  study  of  transactions,  sales  checks 
and  cost  per  sale. 
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POST  CONVENTION 
REMINDER 


IF  YOU  KNEW  WHAT  OUR  CLIENTS  KNOW) 

There  would  be  a  G&G  Atlas  Tube  Room  in  your  store  today  ( 


IF  you  attended  the  Association  Convention  at  New  York, 
yon  |)rol)ably  saw  the  workiiifj  exhil)it  of  (i&(i  Atlas  Pnen- 
niatic  Tnlies.  In  the  past  few  years,  many  department  store 
executives  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  tiiis  system  and 
its  clearly  defined  advantaj^es  over  existing;  systems.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  marked  trend  toward  (iitd  Atlas  in  department 
store  hnildinjjs  of  recent  construction,  and  many  stores  have 
modernized  their  old  jmenmatic  tube  systems  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  (j&d  Atlas  Power  Saving  Ccjiitrfil  V'alves  and  other 
(i&(j  Atlas  features  that  promote  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  stores  such  as  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N,  ;  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co..  Cleveland;  Oppenheim  Collins  &  Co.,  New  York  (also  in 
Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn) ;  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia ; 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Joseph  Horne  &  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis;  and  h'.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  arc 
just  a  few  representative  establishments  now  using  the  (l&ti  Atlas  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tube  System. 

Quicker  service  to  the  waiting  customer  is  good  business.  Let  us  tell 
you  how  you  can  achieve  this  in  your  own  store. 


A  **Spwial  Sale”  counter  at  Stern  Brothers, 
New  York.  At  busy  spots  like  this,  the  ad* 
vantage  of  G&G  Atlas  tube  room  facilities 
is  directly  emphasized  by  quicker  service  to  the 
waiting  customer.  —  ■ 


Pneumatic  \ 

TUBE  SYSTEM 


G&G  ATLAS  SYSTEMS 


531  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


409  Dominion  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto 


Tube  Room  at  Halle  Bros.  Co. 


—  -  V _ ,  Cleveland.  78  lines  (provision  for  32  more)  with  G&G  Atlas  Power  SavinK  Control  Valves  serve  sellirK 

and  non- selling  departments. 

Grouped  cashiers’  desks  with  G&G  Atlas  Positive  Consecutive  Carrier  Ejectors  on  the  right  giving  prompt,  accurate  service  to  alt  wait¬ 
ing  customers.  At  right  lop,  close  up  of  G&G  Atlas  Power  Saving  Control  Valve,  responsible  for  unequalled  G&G  Atlas  performance. 
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The  Bulletii 


Mart 


Customers  per  Sales  Check — Departments  with  a 
unit  sale  of  less  than  $20  must  sell  at  least  50  customers 
per  week  per  sales  clerk.  Those  selling  less  have  a  high 
cost  per  sale.  The  firms  with  a  unit  sale  of  $25  to  $30 
have  high  costs  unless  the  individual  sales  clerk  can 
average  36  to  40  sales  per  week.  Only  when  one  comes 
to  the  highest  priced  goods  of  $40  or  over  i^er  sale  is  it 
ix)ssible  to  have  as  few  as  30  customers  served  per 
week  and  maintain  standard  costs  i)er  sale. 

Calculated  on  this  basis,  the  cost  per  transaction  with 
the  present  level  of  earnings  should  amount  to  about 
62  cents  j)er  sales  check  of  less  than  $20,  about  $1.20 
for  the  department  selling  $25  to  $30  and  not  over  $1.70 
for  those  with  $40  to  $43  i>er  sales  check.  These  are 
summary  calculations  which  should,  of  course,  be  graded 
for  intermediate  items.  In  terms  of  demand  this  would 
mean  eight  customers  per  clerk  per  day  in  departments 
where  the  unit  sale  is  less  than  $22,  at  least  six  per  day 
if  unit  sales  are  $25  to  $30  and  five  i)er  day  in  higher 
priced  merchandise. 

In  terms  of  these  findings  the  high  cost  of  firm  48 
cannot  be  explained  because  its  transactions  were  not 
given.  It  has  unusually  high  earnings  and  could  main¬ 
tain  a  wage  level  above  others  in  the  group  with  earn¬ 
ings  of  $57  which  would  bring  its  co.sts  in  line  with  the 
average.  Firms  77  and  54  did  not  report  transactions, 
consequently  information  is  lacking  to  judge  of  their 
sales.  Both  firms  had  costs  alM)ve  five  percent  in  all 
hut  a  few  months. 

Firm  59  can  l)e  explained  since  its  sales  check  of 
$6.71  indicates  a  high  proportion  of  sales  other  than 
men’s  suits  and  coats.  This  fact  is  also  l)orne  out  hy 
its  high  numljer  of  transactions. 

Firm  49  has  a  very  different  problem.  It  has  a  sales 
check  as  large  as  most  of  the  largest  dejiartments  in  our 
group  but  its  employees  are  making  an  average  of  only 
21  sales  per  week,  or  a  little  over  three  a  day.  It, 
therefore,  has  the  highest  cost  jKr  sale  of  any  de¬ 
partment  in  the  study.  In  other  words,  it  cost  $2.10 
in  wage  bill  to  sell  $26.45  in  net  sales.  Over  and  alxive 
these  figures  its  returns  are  9.6  i)ercent,  an  unusually 
high  figure  for  men’s  wear.  Is  the  de|)artment  over¬ 
manned;  is  its  business  done  in.  j)eaks?  If  .so,  camu)t 
some  part  of  the  sales  be  cared  for  by  transfers  or  part- 
time  selling? 

Low  Net  Sales  and  High  Costs — Chart  8  indicates 
that  an  objective  study  of  a  number  of  transactions, 
size  of  sales  check  and  cost  per  transaction  can  lie  use¬ 
ful  in  explaining  low  net  sales  with  high  costs.  If  one 
were  to  look  at  the  favorable  side  of  the  picture  it  is 
equally  possible  to  explain  the  figures  that  enter  into 
low  costs  and  high  net  sales. 

Straight  Commission — In  two  firms  using  a  straight 
commission  method  of  payment  about  the  same  average 
weekly  earnings — $33.33  and  $33.58 — are  jiaid  hut 
salesmen  in  firm  63  sold  $121  {ler  week  more  than 
those  in  store  66.  The  advantage  in  size  of  transaction 
was  $7.50  in  favor  of  firm  66  but  its  employees  sold 
only  five  customers  a  day  in  contrast  to  the  nine  aver¬ 
aged  in  firm  63,  The  result  was  that  each  sale  of  $22.45 
at  firm  66  cost  $1.09  in  sales  clerks’  wages.  A  sale  of 
the  same  amount  at  the  other  store  would  have  cost 
$0.88  or  a  difference  of  $0.21  i)er  sale. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  hjcating  the  reason  for  a 
cost  of  5.3  percent  in  the  men’s  clothing  department  in 


firm  66  and  a  4.'4  percent  in  firm  63  the  number  ol 
transactions  made  by  each  clerk  is  a  better  starting 
ix)int  than  the  net  sales.  In  fact,  there  was  not  a  singk 
employe  in  firm  63  who  served  less  than  an  average  ol 
-18  customers  jier  week,  while  more  than  half  the  sales 
persons  at  firm  66  .served  less  than  19  customers.  This 
is  as  far  as  our  figures  can  go.  The  firm  should  study 
its  seasonal  volume,  and  its  daily  and  hourly  i)eaks  ol 
business  to  determine  whether  the  department  cannot 
l)e  operated  with  a  smaller  regular  force  by  some  use 
of  transfers,  contingents,  or  part-time  sales  clerks. 

Study  Your  Seasonal  Volume — How  can  partici¬ 
pants  use  this  chart?  First,  since  they  are  already 
ranked  for  earnings  and  selling  costs  as  well  as  for 
transactions  and  net  sales,  they  can  determine  whether 
their  problem  is  a  merchandising  one  or  one  of  over¬ 
manning.  They  can  determine  whether  they  are  paying 
the  normal  earnings.  They  have  a  standard  which  shows 
what  their  competitors  are  able  to  do.  The  chart  brings 
out  very  clearly  a  fact  which  has  been  evident  from  the 
beginning  of  the  study,  namely,  that  stores  are  looking 
too  closely  at  their  net  sales  and  selling  costs  and  not 
paying  enough  attention  to  the  figures  which  explain 
these  items.  T'he  transaction  figures  which  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  having  put  on  the  questionnaire  in  the 
first  place,  and  still  more  in  having  reported  later,  is 
the  only  figure  by  which  one  can  determine,  objectively, 
whether  a  department  is  over-manned  or  not.  Second, 
the  particii)ants  are  looking  at  their  department  as  a 
group  instead  of  separating  the  work  of  full-time  and 
part-time  employees. 

How  Non-Participants  Can  Use  the  Charts — They 
can  compare  their  departments  with  departments  of  the 
same  earnings.  T'hey  can  find,  from  our  supplementary 
table  unit  sales  in  this  department  and  comi)are  their 
transactions  and  their  cost  per  transaction  with  stores 
of  the  same  grade.  'Phey  cannot  take  the  cause  which  we 
have  assigned  as  a  factor  in  handicapping  a  jrarticulir 
store  as  the  cause  which  is  infiuencing  their  problem. 
Their  next  step,  after  discovering  that  they  are  out  of 
line  with  the  group  must  Ik*  a  study  of  their  own  mer¬ 
chandising  prf)blem  and  the  number  of  customers  whidi 
they  are  handling  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  week. 
We  cannot  go,  in  any  analysis,  beyond  the  jxjint  of 
locating  the  objective  factors  in  the  problem.  Whether 
the  next  step  leads  to  a  change  in  manning  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  a  change  in  merchandising  or  advertising  is 
a  si)ecific  problem  which  has  to  be  studied  both  by  the 
partici|)ants  and  the  non-participants. 

In  these  four  departments  there  are  many  differences 
in  the  problem  of  selling.  The  hosiery  departments  are 
more  seasonal  than  others.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
business  of  the  year  is  done  in  December  followed  by 
one  of  the  dullest  months  of  the  year.  T'he  ready-to- 
wear  departments  have  a  smaller  sales  check  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  February  and  July  are  slow  months  in 
the  .sale  of  men’s  clothing.  The  figures  we  have  given 
are  for  the  whole  year.  ^lany  of  the  sjiecial  problems 
will  be  considered  in  the  final  report  of  findings  of  the 
compensation  study. 

What  is  the  special  significance  at  this  time  of  this 
study  of  earnings  and  sales  in  four  major  departments? 
It  shows  that  there  are  standards  for  the  management 
of  these  departments.  It  shows  that  the  most  successful 
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merchatits  have  put  the  standard  of  retail  selling  very 

hip*’- 

\Ve  are  entering  a  new  period  when  all  merchants 
must  plan  with  more  knowledge  of  what  others  are 
doing— a  i)eriod  when  it  is  not  sufficient  to  set  quotas 
for  employees  and  wait  to  see  whether  the  employees 
make  the  quotas.  The  study  shows  that  the  number  of 
employees  must  l)e  more  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
number  of  customers.  .Attention  to  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  more  ready  transfer 
of  employees  from  over-manned  departments. 

Where  and  How  to  Economize — Usually  in  such  a 
|)eriod.  economies  in  wages  are  given  first  attention. 
Our  study  shows  that  this  it  not  the  place  to  start.  The 
firms  paying  the  lowest  wages  are  not  those  with  th'' 
lowest  selling  costs. 

To  attain  low  costs  involves 

(n  Looking  more  carefully  at  the  number  of 
customers  your  clerks  are  .selling. 

(2)  The  chance  for  interselling. 

(3')  The  chance  for  transfer. 

(4)  The  cause  of  low  sales  checks. 

(5)  The  selling  incentives. 

(6)  Use  of  part-time  employees. 

In  the  past,  each  store  has  been  setting  standarfls 
for  employees  within  the  department.  Our  study  show's 
that  there  are  also  standards  for  the  higher  manage¬ 
ment.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  case  of  manage¬ 
ment  the  standard  is  influenced  by  a  wider  group.  The 


management  has  the  obligation  of  paying  adequate 
wages  to  its  employees  while  to  the  community  which 
it  serves  it  has  the  necessity  of  operating  at  a  reasonable 
selling  cost. 

In  the  same  way  as  it  is  uecesary  for  a  firm  to  set 
up  standards  within  its  own  organization,  it  should  be 
aware  of,  and  it  should  utilize,  the  standards  of  other 
organizations.  No  longer  is  it  jxjssible  for  a  merchant 
to  depend  upon  information  solely  from  within  his 
organization.  His  standards  must  l)e  set  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  has  Ix'en  accomplished  in  other  successful 
stores. 
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outlined.  There  is  a  general  interest  in  fashion, — ^that 
ever  present  element  in  retailing  these  days.  Various 
phases  of  fashion  training  are  being  emphasized  by 
different  stores.  A  survey  of  some  of  these  phases 
will  l)e  contributed  by  personnel  leaders  in  stores  doing 
s|)ecially  good  jobs. 

.Another  subject  of  general  interest  is  the  use  of 
merchandise  information  by  salesi)eople.  In  these  days 
of  consumers  who  are  educated  by  advertisements, 
magazines  and  other  reading  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
merchandise  it  is  csix;cially  imixirtant  that  salespeople 
be  adequately  informed  abtmt  the  goods  which  they 
sell.  It  is  anticii)ated  that  the  i)ersonnel  sessions  will 
l)e  more  valuable  than  ever  before. 
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of  North  America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  Oldest  American  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company^ 
Founded  1792 


and  its  affiUatcd  companitt 
write  practically  every  form 
of  itisuraiice  except  life 


The  modern  store  is  more  than 
a  pleasant  place  to  shop.  It 
offers  better  serviceand  greater 
values,  due  to  increased  efficiency 
which  reduces  overhead. 

The  modernization  of  many  a  retail 
establishment  has  started  from  the 
management’s  desire  to  reduce  insur> 
ance  costs.  The  White  Fireman  has 
been  called  upon  to  show  how  fire 
hazards  might  be  improved.  Ihe 
White  Fireman’s  advice  has  led  to 
the  installation  of  protective  equip¬ 
ment,  to  the  institution  of  better 
housekeeping  supervision  and  to 
changes  in  building  construction 
and  layout. 

Such  improvements,  made  in  the 
interest  of  fire-safety,  frequently  have 
resulted  in  a  general  improvement  of 
operatingefficiency.  Thus, by  showing 
retailers  how  to  reduce  fire  hazards 
and  secure  lower  insurance  rates,' 
the  White  Fireman  has  helped  them 
in  their  efforts  to  give  the  consumer 
more  for  her  money. 

The  While  Fireman,  symbol  of  the 
loss-prevention  engineering  service 
supported  by  insurance  companies,  is 
working  constantly  to  prevent  loss 
from  fire.  The  owner  of  any  type  of 
property — mercantile,  industrial, 
institutional  or  residential — may  se¬ 
cure  the  benefits  of  his  service 
through  responsible  insurance  agents 
and  brokers. 
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buying  and  selling  and  uneconomic  placement  of  orders 
are  to  be  eliminated. 

It  is  not  beside  the  point  to  remark  that  the  more 
cooperative  the  relationships  of  the  independent  retailer 
and  the  manufacturer  become,  the  more  the  independent 
is  strengthened  to  meet  the  comjietition  of  the  chain. 

Your  Committee’s  exyierience  in  working  with  the 
industries  previously  referred  to  has  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  need  and  desire  for  this  type  of  coo]>eration. 
The  practice  of  design  copying  as  encountered  in  the 
silk  industry  represents  an  excellent  example  of  the 
type  of  problem  which  requires  collective  consideration 
and  study  by  both  producers  and  distributors.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  the  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  lias  lieen  instrumental  in  having  this 
subject  studied  in  an  organized  manner  by  your  As- 
socation  in  order  that  the  views  of  both  buyers  and  sel¬ 
lers  may  be  known  and  may  be  considered  jointly  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 

In  the  furniture  industr>'.  many  other  examples  of 
the  need  for  greater  coordination  are  to  be  found.  Both 
manufacturers  and  retailers  recognize  and  condemn  the 
practice  of  habitually  emphasizing  price  without  regard 
to  quality  or  style  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  furniture. 
Both  producers  and  distributors  recognize  the  existence 
of  unsound  and  uneconomic  credit  practices  within  the 
trade.  Open  showrooms,  too  frequent  changes  in  styles 
and  designs,  the  holding  of  too  many  furniture  markets 
or  exhibits  and  the  indiscriminate  selection  of  sales  out¬ 
lets  are  other  broad  economic  problems  experienced  by- 
all  branches  of  the  industry  which  await  the  collective 
consideration  of  both  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
Through  collective  consideration  and  intelligent  cooper¬ 


ation,  many  of  these  problems  may  l)e  solved  to  the 
direct  benefit  of  each  branch  of  the  furniture  industry 
and  of  the  consuming  public. 

It  is  through  the  joint  consideration  and  study  of 
jiroblems  of  this  character  that  your  Trade  Relations 
Committee  feels  the  greatest  contribution  may  be  made 
to  the  promotion  of  better  relations  between  producers 
and  distributors.  If  the  work  of  your  Committee  is  to 
be  most  effective  in  bringing  about  such  joint  consid¬ 
eration,  the  direct  cooperation  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  is  urgently  needed  in  eliminating  first  many 
of  the  unfair  and  undesirable  practices  which  are  found 
to  exist.  Your  Committee  is  proceeding  slowly  and 
carefully  in  defining  the  kinds  of  practices  which  are 
detrimental  to  Ixith  producers  and  distributors,  and  in 
establishing  simple  enforcement  machinery  to  eliminate 
such  practices.  But  unless  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  well  as  the  members  of  other  branches  within 
the  trade  use  this  machinery  when  the  occasion  arises, 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  your  Committee’s  work 
will  be  lost. 

It  is  the  Committee’s  intention  to  e.xtend  this  work 
to  other  industries  as  rapidly  as  practicable  in  order 
that  it  may  apjdy  as  generally  as  possible  to  the  many 
trades  with  which  our  members  deal.  As  leading  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  concerns  which  you  represent,  your  coopera¬ 
tion  is  urgently  solicited  in  seeing  that  your  associates 
are  acquainted  with  the  pur[)ose  and  activities  of  your 
Trade  Relations  Committee  and  that  the  support  of  your 
organization  is  given  in  assisting  in  the  elimination  of 
many  of  the  unfair  practices  experienced  in  present 
business  transactions. 
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Although  we  have  in  many  instances  highly  developed 
training  programs  which  equip  other  kinds  of  executives 
with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  organzation,  these 
do  not  seem  to  answer  the  problem  of  educating  the 
advertising  person.”  (So  much  for  the  jioor  adver¬ 
tising  man). 

The  microscope  was  applied  to  e.xi)enses  in  the  re¬ 
tail  store.  Anybody  who  at  this  late  date  is  not  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  Harvard  figures  has  been 
walking  the  streets  with  eyes  closed ;  surely  more 
references  were  made  to  the  Harvard  study  on  oi)era- 
ting  expenses  in  department  and  departmentalized 
specialty  stores  than  to  any  other  university  or  tradf 
board  research.  And  that  brings  the  discussion  to  an¬ 
other  very  significant  thing  in  retailing — the  welding 
of  the  academic  and  the  business  life  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  cooperation  l)etween  the  schools  of  business 
research  and  the  retail  craft.  'Phe  line  that  formerly 
separated  schools  of  learning  from  so-called  schools 
of  life  is  becoming  dimmer  and  dimmer.  Harvard,  lie- 
cause  of  its  authoritative  rejiorts  on  department  store 
trade,  is  first  of  course;  but  other  schools  have  lieen 
making  steady  progress.  Ohio,  Michigan,  The  Wharton 


.School  of  Commerce,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  j 
Prince  School,  New  York  University — these  .and  others  j 
of  lesser  imjxirt  have  done  yeoman  service  to  the  retailer  ; 
and  to  his  store.  The  business  man  and  the  school  man  | 
are  beginning  to  talk  the  same  language. 

Those  Rising  Costs — Well,  what  about  expenses? 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  of  Frederick  Loe.ser  I't  Co..  Inc.,  is 
not  alone  in  the  fear  that  the  department  store  may  be 
engulfed  by  the  constantly  rising  cost  of  doing  business. 
There  is  waste,  colossal  waste,  in  acK-ertising,  in  the 
administration  of  the  jiersonnel  in  the  jnirchase  of  cup- 
plie=  ana  transportation,  in  returns,  in  the  installation  of  I 
unproved  plans  and  machines,  in  the  acceptance  and  | 
promotion  of  fads  and  fancies,  in  the  lalxir  turnover  of  j 
e.xecutive  and  subordinate  emjiloyees.  livery  group  in  \ 
this  conference  concerned  itself  with  this  situation. 

How  to  reduce  exjiense,  where  to  economize  without 
loss  of  store  prestige — that  is  as  live  a  problem  today 
as  it  ever  has  been.  The  best  minds  of  the  retail  trade 
have  concentrated  their  thoughts  on  this  \"ital  issue  in 
the  hope  that  the  upward  expense  trend  will  be  diverted 
in  the  current  year. 

More  than  passing  attention  was  given  to  the  trc- 


In  no  field  of  business  activity 
today  are  the  precision  and  speed 
of  modern  appliances  more  vital 
than  in  accounting  work,  for  the 
accounting  department  supplies 
executives  and  boards  of  direc' 
tors  with  those  figure-facts  which 
constitute  a  guiding  force  in  prof¬ 
itable  management. 

Accuracy  is  an  obvious  neces¬ 
sity.  Speed  is  also  an  imF>ortant 
factor:  conditions  leading  to 
losses  must  be  corrected  before 
they  develop  and  reduce  profits. 
Potentially  profitable  conditions 
must  be  turned  to  advantage. 
Today’s  tempo  is  swift.  There  is 
no  choice;  the  pace  must  be  met. 

Electric  Tabulating  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines  (Hollerith 
Patents),  world-famous  for  their 
dependable  accuracy  and  phe¬ 
nomenal  speed,  reduce  the  most 
complicated  accounting  or  statis¬ 
tical  report  or  analysis  to  the 
level  of  a  routine  job.  All  jwoc- 
esses,  from  the  recording  of  orig¬ 
inal  data  to  the  printing  of  fin¬ 
ished  reports,  aredone  electrically. 


On  request  we  shall  he  glad  to  make  a 
survey  of  your  needs,  and  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  adaptability  of  our  Mirious 
models  to  your  accounting  and  statistical 
work.  No  obligation  whatever. 
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mendous  wastes  in  advertising  planning  and  advertis¬ 
ing  copy.  Lew  Hahn  stated  that  advertising  needs  to 
be  made  at  least  fifty  percent  more  effective,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  for  department  stores  is  the  most  awful, 
frozen,  cold  stuff  that  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
Kenneth  Collins  of  K.  H.  Macy  it  Co..  Inc.,  in  his  usual 
pungent,  humorous  style  gave  utterances  that  filled  ten 
pages  of  horse  sense.  Every  word  is  a  gem.  There  is 
time  here  for  hut  one  (juotation  only. 

“I  am  thoroughly  convinced."  he  said,  “that  we 
squander  enormous  sums  l)ecause  the  jmblic  does  not 
t)elieve  in  the  truthfulness  of  our  advertising.  We  have 
deliberately  undermined  public  confidence  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  publicity  methods.  It  has  been  rej^eatedly  demon¬ 
strated  that  many  women  do  not  l)elieve  in  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  any  advertising.  That  is  not  their  fault.  It 
is  the  faulth  of  those  of  us  who  are  so  stupid  as  to 
f)elieve  that  we  can  fohl  some  of  the  public  all  of  the 
time.” 

Research  Needed — Research  and  its  value  was 
stressed  by  speakers  in  all  the  general  and  group 
sessions,  who  stated  that  more  and  more  exact  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  keep  the  retail  industry  geared  to  a 
l)roj)er  tension  for  effective  operation.  At  the  very 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Council  dinner  the  subject 
of  research  assumed  an  imjx)rtance  that  did  not  diminish 
as  the  hours  and  days  passed  on.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Asscnriation  said  in  his  annual 


report :  “During  the  past  decade,  a  number  of  agencies 
have  entered  the  field  of  retail  research,  with  the  result 
that  considerable  constructive  research  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  interest  of  retail  merchants.  We  l)elieve 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  efforts  being  ex])ende(l 
by  these  various  bureaus  and  agencies  should  l)e  co¬ 
ordinated  so  that  duplication  of  effort,  work  and  need¬ 
less  expense  may  l)e  eliminated.  We  are  accordingly 
calling  a  conference  at  our  Nineteenth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  directors  of  research  and  professors  of 
marketing  of  the  leading  universities  engaged  in  this 
work.  ()ut  of  this  conference  we  hoi)e  that  a  well 
formulated  research  program  will  result  which  will  in¬ 
sure  merchants  of  consideration  of  the  major  i)roblems 
to  be  studied  by  those  organizations  best  e(pnp])ed  to 
carry  them  on.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  a  most  im- 
IMirtant  step  forward  will  have  l)een  made  in  the  field 
of  research.” 

There  were  other  highlights  in  the  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings  such  as  the  presentation  of  the  salesclerk  com- 
l)ensation  study,  the  price  marking  manual,  the  returned 
goods  study,  the  work  on  simplification  and  standardiz¬ 
ation  of  supplies,  the  discussion  of  the  buyer’s  future  in 
the  retail  stores,  the  emphasis  of  the  need  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  program  of  fashion  education  for  the 
sales  person,  the  growing  imjx)rtance  of  import  tech¬ 
nique,  and  the  submerging  of  the  chain  store  contro¬ 
versy. 
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assign  someone  to  act  as  salesperson  l>ehind  the  counter 
while  the  department  manager  and  other  salespeople 
act  as  customers  raising  questions  and  problems  such  as 
regular  customers  ordinarily  would.  After  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  each  problem  has  gone  far  enough,  the  leader 
of  the  meeting  should  summarize  the  points  that  should 
be  emphasized  and  show  how  this  information  may  be 
put  to  use  in  meeting  similar  problems  in  the  future. 
.\11  the  problems  in  the  department  manager’s  outline 
may  be  covered  in  this  manner.  But  rather  than  confuse 
the  salespeople’s  minds  by  bringing  up  too  many  prob¬ 
lems  at  once  or  dragging  the  time  of  the  meetings  out 
too  long,  it  will  be  found  better  to  plan  shorter  meetings 
more  frequently. 


In  conclusion,  emphasis  should  again  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  department  manager  is  the  Key  Per¬ 
son  in  all  effective  merchandise  training  and  all  fash¬ 
ion  training  of  a  specific  nature.  The  training  dei)art- 
ment,  the  fashionist,  and  the  other  specialized  divisions 
in  the  store  can  help  the  department  manager  do  a 
letter  job,  but  they  can  never  do  the  job  for  him  that 
he  must  do  himself.  Training  in  store  systems  may  be 
centralized,  but  training  in  merchandise  information 
must  be  decentralized  to  be  effective.  This  throws  the 
burden  of  such  merchandise  training  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  department  manager,  and  he  must  ac¬ 
cept  this  responsibility  as  his  own  child. 
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ries  used  in  home  sewing  is  that  there  may  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  decline  in  \x)lume  sold.  The  proportions  of 
business  in  merchandising  for  infants’  and  children’s 
use  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  declining  birth 
rates.  The  declines  in  the  average  sizes  of  families,  the 
tendency  to  rent  instead  of  to  own  homes,  the  growing 
practice  of  frequent  moving,  cannot  help  but  compli¬ 
cate  the  merchandising  of  home  furnishings  of  all 
kinds, 

A  New  School  of  Thought — Meeting  these  changes 
in  consumer  demand,  providing  the  merchandise  and 


rendering  the  services  desired  now  as  ever  constitute 
the  function  of  the  retail  merchant.  The  problem  is 
whether  these  changes  now  going  on  may  be  success¬ 
fully  met  by  the  present  merchants  or  must  there  be 
new  retail  institutions  and  new  personalities  to  enact 
the  new  policies  in  retail  trade.  The  answer  to  this 
problem  rests  with  the  merchants  of  this  country.  It 
is  certain  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  already  meet¬ 
ing  the  obligations  set  by  these  new  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  They  point  to  both  the  possibilities  and 
the  methods. 
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Survey  Shows  Gain  in 
Modern  Art  Fabrics 


Modern  art  fabrics,  that  is  fabrics  of  modern  de¬ 
signs,  are  j^aining  in  importance  in  the  drapery  and 
upholstery  departments  of  stores  throughout  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  second  annual  report  just  issued 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  co- 
oix-ration  with  the  Du  Pont  Rayon  Company.  A  na¬ 
tionwide  survey  was  made  tracing  the  sales  for  an 
rntire  year,  .\ugust,  1928,  to  August,  1929.  Drajiery 
buyers  were  interviewed  in  cities  and  states. 

While  modern  designs  api)ear  in  practically  every 
t\-pe  of  merchandise,  the  largest  jjercentage  of  sales 
OTtinues  to  l)e  in  rayon  damask  and  cretonnes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  which  goes  on  to  say  that  gaudy 
coloring  and  angular  motifs  which  first  characterized 
nKxlern  art  fabrics  have  now  given  place  to  graceful 
designs  of  such  l)eautifully  blended  colors  that  they 
fit  into  almost  any  setting.  The  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  relative  to  design,  texture  .and  coloring 
oi  all  types  of  dra|)eries  was  a  matter  of  comment 
among  the  buyers. 

The  sales  of  casement  fabrics  by  the  yard  are  re- 
IMirted  to  l)e  declining  in  favor  of  the  readymade  cur¬ 
tains  and  i)ortieres.  In  general  an  increase  of  about 
30%  has  Ix'en  noted  in  the  relative  value  of  .sales  of 
readymade  drai)eries  over  the  previous  year  when  the 
first  study  was  made. 

Rayon-containing  fabrics  continue  to  dominate  the 


sales  of  the  drapery  and  upholstery  departments,  they 
having  shown  a  relative  gain  of  11%  in  the  total  value 
of  sales  during  the  jKist  year.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  increased  sales  of  rayon  rep  and  the  Oriental 
weaves,  known  as  shiki,  which  emphasizes  the  vogue 
for  materials  of  a  rough  texture.  Rayon-containing 
fabrics  accounted  for  42%  of  the  sales  during  the 
autumn,  August,  1928  to  February,  1929,  and  for  about 
.33%  during  the  spring,  February  to  July  31,  1929. 
Plain  colored  cottons  have  also  shown  an  increase  due, 
in  a  measure,  it  is  said  to  the  numerous  calls  for  monks 
cloth. 

.According  to  the  report,  the  sales  of  furniture  and 
u])holstery  fabrics  including  tapestry,  pile  fabrics  and 
certain  tyjK's  of  rayon  damask,  have  increased  17% 
during  the  period  just  surveyed,  the  increased  sales  of 
ta])estry  being  especially  pronounced.  Alx)ut  32%  of 
all  the  fabrics  sold  in  the  drapery  and  upholstery  de¬ 
partments  are  said  to  ])ass  through  the  store  work 
rooms. 

In  studying  the  trends  for  the  two  years,  it  has  been 
found  that  plain  colored  fabrics  have  a  greater  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  sales  in  large  cities  and  in  stores  catering 
to  an  exclusive  clientele.  Illustrating  the  report  are 
charts  giving  the  prices  at  which  leading  fabrics  are 
.sold  and  the  relative  ])ercentage  of  sales  at  the  prices 
(pioted. 


JOY  THE  BEST !  Modern,  scientific  equipment 
L  and  management  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
I  enjoy  the  best  in  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Lincoln. 

1400  Rooms  Each  with  Bath  and  Shower 

Telephone  Lackawanna  1400 

NEWYORK'SNEW  I  I  k.  I  I  k.  I 

hotelLINCOLN 

EIGHTH  AVENUE,  44th  and  45th  STREETS,  TIMES  SQUARE 
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Distribution  of  Insurance  Pi^^miums 

Continued  from  page  157 


vator  and  Automobile  liability  account  for  about  30% 
of  the  total  premium  paid  for  all  classes  of  insurance. 

The  large  number  of  miscellaneous  lines  applicable 
to  department  stores  account  for  20%  of  the  total 
premium. 

Association  members  who  have  not  had  their  insur¬ 
ance  audited  and  surveyed  by  the  Insurance  Bureau 
should  take  advantage  of  this  additional  service.  In 

—  NumbT 


most  cases,  based  on  past  experience,  stores  will 
substantial  benefits  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
proving  the  coverage  but  also  from  the  basis  of 
ance  re-arfangement.  These  insurance  studies  are 
from  a  department  store  perspective.  The  coit  ii  i 
the  basis  of  actual  time  and  out-of-pocket  expenie^ 
without  profit  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goodt 
ciation. 
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EXECUTIVES — WHO  want  openings 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Has  served  as  advertising  manager  of  several  large  stores. 
Thorough  understanding  of  copy,  type,  layout;  knows  how  to 
plan  and  familiar  with  all  plmes  of  modern  store-keeping; 
including  merchandise  control.  Excellent  references.  C-6-30. 

ADVERTISING  WOMAN 

Seeks  position  as  advertising  manager  in  small  store  or 
assistant  in  large  store.  Two  years  in  ^complete  charge  of 
layout  and  copy  in  last  position,  and  of  compiling  fashion 
information;  training  in  art  and  drawing.  College  graduate. 
C-7-30 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Four  and  a  half  years’  experience  in  window  and  interior 
display ;  familiar  with  merchandise  and  store  operation ;  some 
knowledge  of  advertising ;  could  act  as  assistant  to  Merchandise 
Manager.  C-8-30. 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 

Young  man  technical  experience  includes  all  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  qualifying  him  for  advertising  managership  small 
store,  copywriter  or  production  manager.  Proved  ability  to  get 
along  with  and  handle  other  men;  makes  decisions  quickly. 
Connected  with  department  stores  for  years;  prefers  men’s 
clothing  field.  C-9-30. 

STORE  MANAGER 

Throughly  experienced  store  manager  and  service  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  is  highly  recommended  by  his  employers.  Has 
thorough  understanding  of  all  branches  of  superintendent  work. 
C- 10-30. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  TO 
PRESIDENT 

Throughly  capable  man  wishes  position  as  manager  of  Bureau 
of  Adjustments,  Personnel  Department  or  as  a  Store  Manager. 
Highest  recommendations.  Experience  and  excellent  record  in 
New  York  and  Boston.  Best  of  recommendations  from  former 
employer.  C-11-30. 

STORE  MANAGER  OR  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Experience  covering  twenty-eight  years  with  two  of  the 
largest  retail  organizations.  Highest  •  recommendations  from 
leading  store  owners  in  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh.  Gentile, 
marri^  with  wide  business  experience  since  1903.  0-12-30. 


SALES  PROMOTION  OR  STORE  MANAGEMEITT 
Success  with  clients  while  conducting  own  resea^ 
marketing  service  resulted  in  offer  from  business  irti 
backing  organized  effort  to  improve  general  conditioBi 
retail  territory,  study  market,  advise  regarding  advertiiiag 
sales  promotion  for  individual  stores.  Knowl^ge  gained  i 
many  sources  of  tested  plans  and  store  development  W 
rounded  experience  in  store  management  and  organizatioa  fr 
standpoint  of  merchant  and  outside  viewpoint  of  consomer 
suiting  in  maximum  results  and  minimum  cost.  Desires 
tion  in  West  or  Mid- West.  Salary  to  start  $6,000  with 
tunity  for  advancement.  C- 13-30. 

STORE  MANAGER 

Has  successfully  managed  medium  sized  department 
with  minimum  of  merchandise,  high  maintained  perc^ 
profit  and  small  labor  turnover.  Understands  science  of 
as  applied  to  merchandising  and  management.  A  i 
public  accountant.  Can  be  interviewed  in  New  York.  C-1 
CONTROLLER  and  CAPABLE  EXECUTIVE 
General  accountant,  conversant  with  all  lines, 
experienced  in  organization  work,  installing  or  revising 
store,  chain  store  and  manufacturing  systems.  Formerly 
troller  of  one  of  country’s  outstanding  stores.  Best  of 
ences.  Available  March  15.  C-15-30. 

ASSISTANT  TO  STORE  MANAGER 
Eight  years’  experience  in  Personnel  Control  and  Oper^ 
-Analysis  with  largest  department  stores;  technically  tnineq 
available  immediately;  best  references;  moderate  salary  d 
metropolitan  area.  C-16-30.  I 

BUYER  AND  MERCHANDISER 
Capable  buyer  and  merchandiser  of  all  lower-end  lines,  opd 
for  connection.  Seventeen  years  department  and  specialty 
background — ^understands  all  modern  methods  of  depa*t*ei| 
stores.  C-17-30. 

STORE  OWNER’S  OPPORTUNITY  ^  ^  . 
Special  circumstances  makes  experience  and  ability 
to  a  store  owner.  Years  of  highly  successful  experiMK  >1 
merchandise  management,  financial  control,  service 
ment,  store  management,  sales  promotion  manager.  IwpirKr 
treated  with  respect  and  confidence.  C-18-30.  I 


